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Doesn't  //  m^ke  you  tired  ^ 

From  a  cartoon  by  David  Low  in  "  The  Star.' 


!  Registered  at  the  Q.P.O..  Melbourne,  for  tranamlaaion  by  post   as  a  newspaper.! 
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How   I    Learned    at    Home 
to  Make  My  Own  Dresses 

By    ELLEN    PURDY    CLARKE 


A    GRAND    FREE    OFFER 


Yesterdny.  nfter  lunch.  I  had  Just  slipped 
Into  my  new  hluo  one-plei  *•  drewj.  .-ind  was 
Kettlnj?  ready  to  go  down  town,  when  the  door- 
hell  rang,  and  who  nhould  It  be  but  Janei 
Whitelaw,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  for  nearly  six 
months ! 

The  first  thing  Janet  exclaimed  a.s  she  stood 
In  the  door,  was:  "Oh.  Kllen,  tell  me  where  In 
the    world    did    you    get    that    lovely    dross?" 

"  I  made  It  all  myself." 

."  JPpt.  Kllen  I"  she  fairly  Rasped  ;  "  made  it 
vourwif  !         How — when — where     dUI     you     ever 


ne\er    use<l    lo    sew    a    »tlt<-li  ! 

I  made  this  dress 
only  this,  but  so 
have    iiu)re    riothea 


did    If 


le.arn?      You 

"  I  know  I  didn't  :  l>ui 
just  the  Kitme.  an<l.  not 
inuny  other  things  that  1 
than    I    ever    had    before." 

"  Well,    tell    me   this   minute   how   you 

So  I  Went  to  the  wardrol>e.  and  came  back 
with  an  armful  of  ilalnty  things  that  made 
Janet    stare    In    astonishment. 

"To  begin  with."  1  .sjild.  "this  dress  I  have 
on  Is  a  repro<hi4t|iin  of  an  exclusive  model 
I  saw  In  a  shop  window,  marked  £9.  It  cost 
me  exactly  t;4s.  for  the  materials,  and  I  think 
I  hey  are  really  of  better  i|uality.  And  here's 
an  evening  dress  that  Jack  sjiys  Is  the  pret- 
tiest thing  I  ever  wore.  I  copied  It  from  a 
fashion  magazine.  an<l  the  materials  cost 
exantly  a.'is.  Then  I  have  nuide  two  house 
dreHiM's.  four  aprons,  a  taffeta  petticoat,  anil 
unilerclothing  that  I  have  s<ived  more  than 
i:    on." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  yet."  Inslste*! 
Janet,    "where   you    lenrne<1." 

"  Well.  then,  listen  and  you  shall  hear. 
.\botit  four  months  ago  I  rejid  atN)ut  a  s<  hool 
of  dressmaking  that  hail  developed  a  wonder- 
fid  new  plan,  through  which  one  could  learn 
Oressmaklng  or  .Millinery  at  home  in  spare 
time  I  begun  to  think  how  much  It  would 
me^in  If  I  coidd  niiike  my  own  clotlies :  so 
I  .wrote  to  them  They  explained  everything 
free,  and  told  Juft  exactly  how  you  could 
learn  ever>  .--tct.  ■  •  .n  iii.,iii'ii  v,.ii  i,  ..i  ■,..  ..y 
|>erlenre    v  ,i  o 

than  9000  v  ,,^1 

to  make  th.li  ,,wi.  <  lolli.-n  and  hats  i>v  this 
new  plan.  You  se<\  It  ditesn't  make  the  slight- 
est difference  when-  voii  live  -In  city,  small 
towns,  or  In  the  .  ..nniry  .ill  are  learning  witli 
the  s<ime  su.ce«!.  ,\^  if  ti„.x-  were  togetlier  in 
a   class-room       Isn't    It    wonderful T" 

*     "Well.    I     to^>k    it     up.     and     I     soon     i' 
how   easy    It    I*   to   learn    without    leaving    : 


and    there 
show     Just 


Every  step  la  explained  so  clearly 
are  hundreds  of  llluqtrationa  to' 
exactly   what   to   do." 

But  Janet  broke  In  rl^lit  hero:  "Ellen,  this 
Is  wonderful  '.  Tell  ine  how  I  can  learn  all 
about  It  myself." 

So    I    told    her    that     If 

the        V  -  .      < 


ne 

In' 

ni" 

!>•.' 

of 

If 


•I     of 
'hem 


she 

P- 

n 


would 


they 

will 


how    ymi 
or    but" 


the      II 
you.     II. 

more  about 
tier  clothes 
doing.    I   siigg. 
being  sure  to 
whether    von     ,i.. 
MONEY;"   simph 
ter.-.'.'.  ,1    ii,    Ti,,  . 

VI' 

CI 

ranlx-rra    House, 

NET. 


••  iliK 

licr 

,  n 


send    to 

Syd- 

'    most 

■  >r     MIMI- 

l>y    return 

p:irliculars 

'111         And 

••    lo    know 

■  an    have    more    and    pret- 

'nd    save    money,    as    I   am 

■I,    too.    write  promptlv. 

AP's  UKviKW.  and  state 

Mv      or     .Mi.«.«.       ^EXD     NO 

st.ite    whether    you    are    In- 

•'•■■•   or    Millinery,    and    send 

NOW.     to    the     ASSO- 

DRESSMAKINO.         <) 

J!»6-;    Sliiabeth    Street.    SYD- 


June  U.  tsso. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


PELMANISM 


And  the  SILVER  BADGE 


\ 


By    GEORGE    HENRY 


The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Henry,  in  the  "  Glasgow 
Herald,"  indicates  a  condition  of  mind  which  is  not  confined  to  writers.  Un- 
fortunately men  of  all  callings,  on  return  to  civil  life,  find  themselves  faced 
Mrith  the  same  difficulties  as  those  experienced  by  Mr.  Henry.  Civilians  also 
will  find  some  interest  and  profit  in  reading  this  extract : — 


"...  One  morning  of  fruitless,  futile 
scribbling-  showed  me  that  nearly  three 
years'  service  as  a  soldier  had  had  its  in- 
evitable effect  on  my  mental  processes. 

"  That  nimble  wit  I  had  been  so  proud 
to  possess  positively  would  not  be  stimu- 
lated ;  that  ability  to  analyse  a  subject  and 
classify  its  components  that  had  made  my 
previous  work  clear  and  forceful  had  fled ; 
that  ease  in  the  choice  of  the  right  word  that 
had  made  work  a  recreation  had  taken  a 
fancy  for  aviation   and   winged  away. 

"  And  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  mood, 
for  this  inability  to  work  persisted.  In  a 
week  or  two  there  came  the  realisation  that 
it  was  a  chronic  state.  The  reason  was  not 
far  to  seek.  For  nearly  three  years  my  every 
tay's  activities  had  been  planned  ahead  for 
me.  Almost  my  every  action  had  been  gov- 
erned by  the  decisions  of  my  superior  offi- 
cers. Day  and  night,  week  in,  week  out,  I 
had,  and  rightly  so,  surrendered  myself  to 
the  mechanical  will  of  the  military  machine. 
My  thinking  had  been  done  for  me.  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  for  myself. 

"  .  .  .  For  Pelmanism  gave  me  what 
it  has  given  many  a  thousand  men  and 
women.  It  gave  me  courage  first  of  all. 
The  first  "  Little  Grey  Book  "  refreshed  and 
stung  my  mind  into  activity,  just  as  a  plunge 
into  a  cold  bath  reinvigorates   a    tired   body. 


The  imp  of  introspection  and  the  legions  of 
other  mental  devils  who  are  his  co-mates  fled 
from  my  ken.  I  had  no  further  use  for 
them,  and  as  '  Grey  Book  '  followed  '  Grey 
Book,'  and  the  fascinating  exercises  of  Pel- 
manism  unfolded  their  interest  and  charm, 
my  mind  began  to  bestir  itself  and  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  its  hibernation. 

"  Pelmanism  changed  my  whole  outlook 
on  life,  and  gave  me  new  interests,  and  made 
me  THINK. 

"  My  mind  began  to  function  more 
speedily  and  easily.  I  found  that  I  could 
collect  my  thoughts,  concentrate  on  a  sub- 
ject, analyse  and  classify  possibilities,  and, 
finally,  express  myself  without  the  hair-tear- 
ing and  other  temperamental  performances 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  ac- 
companiment of  creative  work.  The  upshot 
is  that  to-day  my  work  is  accomplished  with 
ease,  and  I  am  never  tired  of  reiterating  the 
fact  that  Pelmanism  pays  for  itself  a  thou- 
sandfold." 


"  Mi>id  and  Memory  Traiuiuq"  (i>i  zvhich 
the  Pelman  Course  is  fully  described,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is  sent  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Australasian  Branch  of  the 
Pchnan  Institute  at  23  Gloucester  House,  396 
Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


The   Pelman  System  Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 

is  PELMAN   INSTITUTE.  23  Gloucester  House,  corner  Plindera  Lane 

TaUKht  by    POSL  ^^^  Market  Street.    Melbourne. 

,  Please  send  your  free    book,    "Mind    and    Memory   Training," 

Th«      Pelman      System      Is 
taught    by    post    in    12   inter- 

eating       lessons.        It       takes  Name 

from  10  to  12  weeks  to  com- 
plete    the     course.        Benefits  Address  

begin    with    the    first    lesson,  °-  

and    the    interest    and    atten- 
tion are  maintained  through-  

oat.  '' 

'rh;ink   .vou   for  mentioning   Stead's    Review  when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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PEERLESS 
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26:6:26  System 

SHORTHAND 


Th€  Editor  of  the  "  Triad  "  Maga- 
zine, after  a  careful  criticism,  says: 
"  Bradshaw's  Shorthand  is  Short- 
hand simplified  to  the  '  nth' power. " 
The  Theory  is  complete  in  FIVE 
Easy  Lessons. 

The  lessons  are  of  convenient 
pocket  size. 

There  are  only  NINE  rules  NO 
exceptions. 

There   arc   26   Characters,   6   Prefix 
.Abbreviations,  and  26  .Special  Word 
.Signs     hence  26:  6;  26. 
There  is  no  "  positional  "   writing 
There  are  no  detached  vowels. 
There    are  NO  "  thick  "  and  "  fhm  " 
strokes. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  "unlearnt" 
in  26 :  61  26. 


LeamiBs:     26 1  61  16     .System     is     a 

matter  of  HOURS 

not 

MONTHS. 

Miss  W — -learnt  the  th«'ory  in  12 
hrs.,  at  the  end  of  a  further  21  hrs. 
— or  33  hrs.  all  told— wrote,  in 
speed  test,  70/80  words  per  minute. 

Miss  D took  24  hrs.  to  learn  the 

theory.  At  the  end  of  further  21 
hrs.  (or  46  hrs.  all  told),  easily  did 
her  speed  test^  of  80  words  per 
minute. 

Both  of  these  students  are  only 
averaging  one  hour  daily  at  their 
.Shorthand. 


BRADSHAW^S  26  :  6  :  26  SHORTHAND  i»  taaght  by  pott  in  5  Easy  L»MM>n*. 

Smnd  3d.   for  postage.      Aah  for  Pamphlet  No.   P29  and  apecimmn  /«Mon, 
gfttt  free  without  obligation  on  your  part. 


BRADSHAW'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


PTY.     LTD. 


238   Flinders   Street,    MELBOURNE,   VIC 


June   12,   1920. 
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You   Should- 


Become  an  Accountant  ! 


If  you  are  wise  you  will  be  content 
■with  nothing  less  than  the  Diploma  of 
ACCOUNTANCY.  which  confers  a 
definite  professional  status  in  the  Busi- 
ness World. 

You  would  meet  with  no  difficulties 
in  our  clear,  concise,  simply-stated, 
painstaking    instruction^  and     we     have 

NO  FAILURES. 

All  sections,  including  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  and  Modern  Business 
Practice,  may  be  taken  separ^itfly ;  but 
our  advice  is  to  join  up  TO-DAY  for 
the  big-money-winning,  privilege-bring- 
ing Profession  of  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Ask  for  Booklet  "Al,"  and  full  par- 
ticulars— FREE. 

STOTT'S  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

100   RUSSELL   STREET.    MELBOURNE 

Also  at   II 7  Pitt  Street,  Sydney 

225  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane 

Pirie  Street.  Adelaide 


PIONEER 

Wood  Stave  Pipe 

Letter  receired    from    Table 

Cape    Municipality,    Council 

Chamber*,   Wynyard,    dated 

19tli  August,   1914. 

The  5  miles  60  chains 
of    Sin.      Wood     Pipes 
(for  pressures  of   350ft. 
head),  which  were  sup- 
phed    by    you     for     tne 
Wynyard  Water  Works, 
have  proved    to   be   very  satis- 
factory.    They  are  givine  sood 
retuita.        Yours  faithfully, 

(Sgd  )  H.  K.  UTTLER. 
Town  Clerk. 


Send  for    oar  fllaatrated 
Catalogue. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Oftlce :   Bonn  Bay  Roai), 
LANE  COVE,  N.S.W. 

Fsctories — 

Laoe  CoTe,  N.S.W. 
Foottcrar,  Vic. 

Contractor!  to  all  State 
Government  t. 


Deaf  People  Hear  Whispers 

With   Common-Sense  Ear-Drums 

"WIRELESS    'PHONES    FOR    THE    EARS." 

For  twenty  years  Wilson's  Common-Sense  Ear- 
Drums  have  been  giving  good  hearing  to  hundreds  ^f 
thousands  of  deaf  people.  Every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  is  being  helped  and  cured, 
such  as  Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken 
Drums,  Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing 
Sounds,  Perforated  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums. 
Drums  wholly  Destroyed,  Discharge  from  Eara 

THERE  IS  HOPE  OF  GOOD  HEARING   — .: 

for  aJl  the  afflicted  deaf,  no  matter  how  long  standing  the  case  may  be.  The  Common- 
Sense  Ear-Drums  are  made  of  soft,  sensitised  material,  are  comfortable  and  safe  to  wear, 
are  out  of  sight  when  worn,   and  easily  adjusted  by   the  wearer. 

Mr.  "Wm.  Motion.  Master  Mariner,  Federal  Street.  Auckland,  writes  under  date  April 
14th,  1920: — "I  received  the  Ear-Drums,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  they  have  given  me  hacW 
my  hearing,  which  I  have  not  had  for  many  years.  I  was  that  deaf  1  could  not  hear  the 
trams  on  the  street ;   now  I  can  hear  quite  plain." 

The  price  is   £1    l.s.      Do   not  nsk   for  a    tri.tl    i  ">■'-.      'U'e  flo  r><-.t  pond  (liom  out  on  trial,  so 
they  are   never  secondhand.     Use   Order  Form   below,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet 

H.    WILKINSON.     Wilson     Ear-Drum    Co..     ITS 

Colhns   St..  Melbourne.      (Box   466,    G.P.O.)  Name 

Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  TVil- 
snn's   Knr-nnims.    for    wbirh    T    pnrln.cp    f  i  '1-  .Address 
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Control  Your  Memory 

KEEP   A   FIRM   GRIP   ON   ALL   YOUR  THOUGHTS 

Whatever   your    walk    of   life,    it    will   pay    you    to    take    a    course    of 

The  Linnean  Memory  System 

If  yoti  are  to  siH'iee<l  in  your  walk  of  life,  you  must  have  a  memory-  that  is  reliable 
Tbe  world  has  no  use  for  the  man  who  forgets,  "The  mind's  the  measure  of  the  man. 
and  you  imi.<'t  be  the  master  of  your  mind,  of  your  memory,  to  attain  the  full  measure  of 
your  power.*! 

llotv  often  have  you  to  say,  '  1  forgot  "?  If  you  would  be  worth  more  money  you  must 
train  your  memory.  If  you  would  bo  first  In  your  business  you  must  romcml)er  bettor 
than  your  rival.  To  fovKeit  sipj  niiitiiu'ntfi,  details  of  Interviews.  fa<-t8  about  his  buslnt^ss. 
Is  fatal  to  the  busino.'-'s  man.  Ti>  foiuft  thiiiKs  li-arnt  is  iikhc  tli.'in  an  enormous  wasto  of 
time  to  tlio  student  —  it   js  often  an  ab.-oUite  barrier   to  his  success. 

I  teach  The  Linnean  Memory  Sy.slem  by  post,  so  that  you  le;irn  In  bourn  to  suit  you, 
and  do  not  have  to  rome  to  >,'et  the  les.>ioiis  T  L-iv.-  o\ci  rrio  iii.i.!i..il  illii>; :  it  ions  of  how 
to   memorise,   with    lajiidlty   ami   certniiity,  •'^.    I'hemls- 

try,    PliysioloKy.    Leil^er   Kolies.    Natiu-s,    Ail'  ipoint,    etc. 

The  almanac  memorised  In  three  minutes. 


SOME    PROOFS    OF    SUCCESS 


yt  Kllda,  Vic:  "To 
It  is  Invaluable,  for 
be  mastered  by  It  In 


MR.  C.  HAL,!..  ."Student 
those  learnin^r  laiiKXiaRes 
the  whole  dictionary  may 
a  remarkablv  slioit    time." 

RKV.  \V.  h.  nVZC.K,  Nelson.  N.Z. :  "Your  8>'8- 
tem  is  casv-  sifiiple,  cuviplete  nnd  rcliahlt'. 
The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  date* 
names.  Incidents,  t  tc,  can  be  memorised.  Is 
astonishlnK.  and  these,  when  wanted  come  to 
me    with    the    iil»}'<st    rrrlainli/."     . 

MR.  R.  PKARdi:.  Student,  Telowrl.  S.A. :  "It 
makes  all  braiicnes  of  study  very  en.sy  and 
pleas.mt.  The  .ilmanae  for  any  year  can  be 
learnt  In  two  minutes.  I  can  ioarn  history. 
jreoKrnphy,  foreicn  lan(:runges..  lednor  folios,  etc.. 
in  imrlwrntieth  of  thr  it«ual  time  by  the  ap- 
plication   of    voiir    .«v3te)n." 

MR.  R.  HUTCIIINTS.  Hunter  Sfre<»t  ^•-- •- .  v  : 
"It    will    .vhvays    i(<j.;iy    a   hundredfold  ill 

fee  investe<l,  and   the   time  spent   in   Ic  le 

fotir    lessoii.«.       I    trtiBt    that    in    the    i'  "f 

mankind    your    Svsiem    will    become    u-  li." 

MR.  W.  A.  MARSH.  Journalist.  Toi  k  Sire«t. 
S.vdney,    2B/9/on :      "Tour    common-sen.se    Mem- 


ory   System    does    you    as 
credit.      I    have    just    been 
lonrninK   of    Ijitln    r'lots,   n' 
onyms,  and  am  surinlsed 
rcaulta.     Wh.it  would  have  i 
slow    druil::c' y.     i.«     now    an 
sure,    n    sitni'N'   ili  llpht." 

MR,  Hioui!i;iir   .<;.\iiTHi: 

mouth,    N.Z.  :       '    V      •     i  ■  ■ 
•Misily   learnt,   ami 
they  fix  facts  In   i 
me    they    have    m 
things   which    wer- 

MR.     H      A.     TlillGUriil 
I>nyl»v«ford,   Vtc,   writes 


its    author 

Mpplyln;:     It 


InfinlU 

to    the 

•''i    syn- 

■  ;h  tile 

..  lio-.ause 

mp    plea- 


in 
to 

MU        ...      1^'-' 
"  By   Us  aid    1 
taint V    that    w 

MR.    JAS     1 
writes :      "  You' 
a    perfect    rertaini 
roQulred." 


clearly  that 


:US,    Student    Grey- 

••     «impl<-   and 

w   quickly 

use.     T» 

•  .isy    many 

.\.  I'..ii.k  Manager, 
It  fa»!«ii.s  dry  facts 
It   seems  Impossible 


of     rt?ii 


"   '  — t.     writes: 
and   ce«-- 

il.lo   " 

■  'Via. 

■    n. ikes 

iciiiiit-rmt;    anytliing 


SEND     FOR     FRKE     BOOKLET     AND     PARTICULARS.      DONT    I  <3RGKT.      DO   IT   TO-DAY 


To   R.    BROWN,    211    Swanston    Street.    Melbourne. 
Please  send  your  free  book.  "  Memorj-  Training." 

Name 

Address 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


£12  per  Week 
£6  per  Week 
£3  per  Week 
OR  LESS 


In  the  world  of  commerce  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
workers-;— the  Qualified  and  the  Unqualified.  Anyone  can  join  in 
with  the  latter,  but  the  question  is  "What  is  there  to  prevent  YOU 
mingling  with  the  former?" 

To-day  the  cry  is  for  the  Specialist,  the  Qualified  Man.  Great 
opportunities,  liberal  salaries  and  increased  material  joys  await 
the  "Men  who  know." 

Become  a  Qualified  Accountant 

This  interestiiiio:  and  remunerative  profession  holds  great 
prospects  for  all  who  take  it  up  with  ambition  and  enthusiasm. 
The  scope  is  wide  and  there  are  excellent  positions  waiting  to  be 
filled  by  thoroughly  efficient  accountants. 

Give  thought  to  your  future,  become  eligible  for  the  big  jab 
with  the  big  pay.  Diligent  study  will  quickly  lift  you  from  the 
mass  and  put  you  on  the  upward  track. 

Start  Studying  At  Once 

Join  up  with  us  for  the  coming  winter  and  you  will  rapidly 
realize  the  great  bc-nefits  received. 


Write  or  Call  to-day  for  our  Free  Book  "  Accountancy  " 


HEMINGWAY    &    ROBERTSON 

"The  Accountancy  Specialists'* 

MELBOURNE    -     SYDNEY 
AUCKLAND  (N.Z.) 


?K:i 


is.i.iK  .\o.i   iur  iiieniuiiiiny   .~<tead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"  Good   Clothes 
to   Order 
at   Moderate 
Cost " 

That  this  is  a  Practical  Result  of 
having  your  Suits 

"  LINCOLN  -  STUART  " 
TAILORED 

is    shown    by    the     Prices    at    which 
materials  of    certified   worth   are  then 
available  in    garments    that  arc 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction 
as  to  Cut,  Fit  and  Finish. 

Australian 
All-Wool 
Tweeds    90/- 

Winter  weight  textures.  Certain 
to     give    service.      Smartly    de- 
signed   in    Grey    and    Brown   shades. 
"Lincoln-Stuart"    Tailored    to    order 
at   from  90-   to  £8    15  -. 

All-\Vool    Indigo 
Dyed   English 
Cheviot    £6   15'- 

Guaranteed  against  fading.  An  ideal 
winter  siiitinu.  Unbeatable  as  to 
service.  "  Lincoln-Sluart  "  Tailored 
to  order     £6   15/-. 

Mahoney's   Blarney 
Tweeds    £10    15- 

These  world-famous  Tweeds  in  wmier 
weights,  featuring  a  wide  range  of 
patterns  and  shades.  "  Lincoln- 
Stuart"  Tailored  to  order  at  the 
moderate  figure  of  £10   15  -. 

You  owe  It  to  yourself  to  iiiveBtigate 
these  exceptional  offers.  If  you  can't 
rail.    PATTERNS    are     POST    FREF^ 

WRITE  TO-DA^'. 

Lincoln,  Stuart 

&  Co.  Pty.  Ltd, 

244-54  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne 


June    12,    1960. 
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Can  You  Sketch? 


D 


O  YOU  like  sketching  people  and  rcenery,  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper  ?  Would  you  like  to 
turn  your    talent    for   drawing  into  money  ? 

Sketching  the   people  and  things 
about    you   is    a   fascinating    and 
immensely  profitable  hobby,  and 
opens  up  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
profession  to  anyone  with  a  talent 
for  drawing.    Black  and  white  art- 
ists make  big  incon;es,  and  many  in 
Australia    make    from   £1000   to 
£2000  a  year  drawing  for  news- 
papers and  advertisers. 
The  proft  ssion  is  full  of 
opportunities  for 
anyone  who  has 
a  liking  fordraw- 
ing  and   who    is 
properly  trained. 
You    can    study 
black  and  white 
drawing  in  your 
own  home  by  our 
correspondence 
system  of  instruc- 
tion under  the 
^'^  individual 

tuiiicn  of 
a    front 
rank 
aitist. 


Copy 

this 

Sketch 


and    send 
it  to  us  for 


Fr 


Criticism 


and  let  us  judge  for  you  whether 
you  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of 
work.  This  criticism  is  entirely 
FREE,  and  places  you  under 
no  obligation  whatever.  Besides 
teaching  you  money-making  arl, 
we  also  help  you  to  sell  your 
sketches  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  ot 
sketch  you  execute  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Illustrated  ,  ,       ,        ^ 

DAAi/irT  ^^^  "s  ^'^^  ^icna  vou  a  copy  of  our 
DUUhLLl  FREE  Illustrated  Booklet.  "Sketching 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  inestimable  value  to 
anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing.  Kindlv  enclose  3d.  in  stamps  to  cover 
cost  of  postage,  etc. 

THE  AUSTRALIA^  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

253  Daily  Telegraph  Buildings,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Thank  yo«   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review    when  writing   to   advertiser.". 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW 


June    li,  I9». 


RE  p  u  B  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Pablithed  in  the   United  States 

Which  reflects  the   best  thought  and 
ideal*  of  the  American  peoplm. 

Those    anxious    to    keep    themselves 
informed  mf  sane    American  opiniom 
ought  to    diligently    read  the    "New 
Republic. 


Editors  : 
Herbert  Croly         FrancU  hUckett 
Philip  Littell  Alvin  Jokn«on 


Special   articles    by    famoa*    n%en    ontf 

wonten  supplement    the    keen  etlitori^ 

paragraphs  dealing  with  current  t 

and  contemporary  tkomgkt. 


Yearly  subscription,  30/-  Remittances  skotiM  he 
made  by  money  order  to  the  Republic  PabttiUac 
Company,  421  West  2Ut  Street,  New  Yort  Ot/, 
U.S.A.,  Of  sent  by  cheque  or  oosul  note  t*  tta 
Sew  Repubttc,  c/o  Stead's.  IM  Coilias 
Melbourne. 


To  Subscribers  ! 


The  mechanical  cost  of  611inflr  sub- 
scriptions has  almost  doubled  in  the 
past  thrfe  years.  It  is  still  Roing  up. 
In  order  to  bring  it  down,  STEAD'S 
RF!V'IF",\V  henceforth  will  adopt  the 
practice  of  not  sending  formal  acknow 
ladgmcnts  of  remlttancas.  When  you  re- 
new your  subscription  you  will  no  longer 
receive  a  postcard  acknowledging  it. 
Instead,  the  wrapper  on  the  second 
issue  following  the  receipt  of  your  re- 
newal will  bear  the  expiration  date, 
thus  automatically  informing  vou  that 
your  remittance  was  received  and  your 
subscription  extended  If  you  are 
subscribing  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  magazine  and  the  expira- 
tion date  on  the  wrapper  will  h*-  nur 
acknowledgment 


After  Death 


Containing 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JUUA 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Js'reat  darkness  of  the  vallev  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Prafaoa 

Written   by  the   Late 

W.    T.   STEAD. 

Strongly   bound    in    Cloth. 
Post   5-   Free. 


Send    orders    (enrlnsmg    5/-)    to 
The   Manager,   Stead's   Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


HYMNS   THAT 
HAVE   HELPED 


Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which  have 
been  found  most  useful  to  the  cbildran 
of  men. 

Edited   by    W.    T.    STEAD 


Price  1/. 


Post  Free 


Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  great  lover  of 
hymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by  heart, 
and  he  found  thi-m  a  constant  source  of 
comfort  and  assistanc'e  tliroughout  his  whole 
life.  Havini;  been  so  much  helped  by 
hymns  himself,  he  conceived  the  idea,  in 
1895,  of  ascerUiiuing  from  a  great  many 
notable  men  and  women  just  which  bymns 
had  helped  Ihem  most  in  their  liv«a.  His 
enquiries  uiet  with  a  remarkable  response, 
of  intense  human  interest.  He  made  a 
careful  summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
iiid  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


S*»i  etitr*  leaclotiog   1/-)  !• 

7^  Manager,  Stead's  Reviem, 

132  Collins  Street.  • 

Melbanme, 


June  It,  JSU. 
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THIS 


DEMANDS 

YOUR 
ATTENTION 


MIND  POWER 


And   How  to   Use    It 


By    PHILIP    O'BRYEN    HOARE 

(From  the  British  Institute  of  Mental  Science,  London) 

THE  ONLY  personal  efficiency  course  of  lessons  which  teaches 
you — and  shows  you  by  diagram — juSt  how  tO  bring 
thought  into   action. 

LESSONS   INCLUDE— 

AUTO-SUGGESTION     showing  you  how  to  become  master  of   your  own   mind. 

PAMrriUTD  A  Tir^M     Giving    definite,     detailed    instruction     regarding     WILL     POWER, 
tUINttWlKAllUIN     SELF-CONFIDENCE        


and  INTUITION. 

Telling    you     specifically    ho\\r    to    attract    to     yourself; 
to  lead  instead  of  being  led. 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM 

MCMr^DV        »         Giving  you  mastery  over  your  own  subconscious  mind.     NOT  asking 
IHEiItIUIx  I  y    clC     you  to  remember  one  thing    by  not  forgetting  another. 


Send  to-day  to -PHILIP  O'BRYEN  HOARE,  M.B.I.M^c 
229    Collins    Street,    Melbourne 

For  FREE  Descriptive  Circular  regarding  this  great  course  of  lessons. 

Mr.  Hoare  is  agent    for    Orison    Swelt    Marden's  great    self-help  magazine,    "  The  New 

Success."     Samples,  2  -. 


ifccnsland  cailhig 


To  the  Tourist,  Scientist  Investor 

and.  with  a  hundred  voices  hom  her  miQioai 
o(  acres,  to  the  Man  in  search  o^  Land 
Free     Information    on    all     subjecB 
available  at  once  on  receipt  of  this  coupoa 

Name 


Addre 


QiMdulaad  Conrameoi  Inteni^oiot   ud  Toan^(.,B«EMB 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  7 

If  ao,  wliat  are  you  wearing  for  it?    ii  it  one  of    those  old-fashioned  and  cumbersome  iteel  (pries , 

wliick  Bre  a  conitant  source  of  torture  to  the   wearer  >    Tliere   is    no  need  for   you  to  wear  this  kind  o^  coe- 
trivance  any  longer. 

Yao,  BO  doubt,  have  loog  been  wiiiuBC  to  obtain  «n  appliance  that  weald  be  Bst  onir  comfortable  to  wear,  bat  •■• 
whicb  would  ado  hold  your  rupture  under  all  condi  ions.  I(  you  will  write  us,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  yoa 
paiticidara  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

NcTer  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thi»  appliance  i«  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  Terr  best  apparatn*  (or  roptare  wkich  hat  yet  been  inyeoted.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  camberaome 
■teel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Casbisa  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  ruboer,  which  exerts  a  gentle,  yel  firm  and  uniform  preuore,  always  oo  the  correct  spat.  To  show  what  VE 
think  of  this  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

VV^E    GIVE    A    FREE    TRIAL 
wiA  every  appliance  sent  out.    If    it  should    not   prove   sati?faclor>'.    you    are   not  asked  to  keep  iL     The  price 
ia  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  is  suitable  for  Men,  Womso  snd  Cbildrea. 

We  etnraotee  perfect  ease,  comfsrt,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  use.  Write  for  Illaslrated  Calalofac,  patted  h^f 
Baywhere.     We  make  all  kinds  of  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY.    Mercantile  Buildings.    349a   Collins  Street.    Melbourne.    Victoria. 
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THE  X?  1    r\f\    i^^^oV^   PROGRESS 

FIRST         3C  X  yJVJ    VxClSn        PRIZES 

Awarded 

Still  £2100  Cash  to  be  won 

Another  £100  Cash  every  month  for  3  months 

and 

The  Balance  £1800  Cash  on  30th  September 


SUN  ■  RAYSED 

BIRTHDAY 

STUNT 


The  day  of  the  year  that  received  the  most  votes  from  the  individual  oompctitors 
(whose  entries  were  received   troni   10th  Ai)ril  t<>  ?>\>\    May  incUisive)    was 

25th    APRIL 

wliich  is  therefore  dechired   to  be    (,1*"'  ll'e  period  mentioned), 

The  Most  Popular  Australian  Birthday  Date 

One  competitor  (no  matter  liow  many  entries  lie  or  she  sent  in),  only  counted  as 
ON'F,  \()TK  in  arriving  at  THE-:  M(XST  POPULAR  BIRTHDAY  DATE. 

The  i5W  noes  to  J.  V.  MO"S'Sl-l.  Warra,  West  Line,  (Jueeii^land  (who  had  the  iiv'«t 
entries  of  all  those  horn  on  25th  April). 

The  £25  Prize  goes  to  MRS.  A.  J.  O'CONNOR.  '•  HrewouKle."  Koorlon^.  \  icioria 
(who  had  tlie  Jiext  greatest  numher  of  entries  of  liiost:  horn  on  J5th  .Vpril). 

The  Twenty-five  Prizes  are  awarded  as  follow  : — 
H.   R.  Jacohs.  Cowell,   South    .Australia. 

C.  J.   RutledKe.   123   N'ictoria   Street.   Hallarat.   N'ictoria. 
VV.  X.  Lin^,  53  .Mihott  Street.  Kast  Launcest<)n.  Tasmania. 

D.  L.  McKenna.   P.M..  W'ongulla,  S'/utli  .Australia. 

Miss   Rubv  Squires.  High   Street.   Penrith.    New   South   Wales. 

Miss    R.   Salmon,    Payneham,   South    .\ustralia. 

Miss  Gwcn.  Mark.  .K)  Allen  Street.  (iUl»e   Point.  Sydney.  New    South   Wales. 

Charles    Kimlier.   74   Francis   Street.    Perth.   West    .Australia. 

Mrs.   (ieorge   K.   Keing.  "  FVrryville."    Hallast    Point    R(.ad.    P.almani.   Sydney.    N.S.W. 

Mrs.  1).  Kalms,  Kelso  Park.  West   Man<lainah.  via  .Ariah   I'ark,  New  South' Wales. 

Master  Hoi)  Honey.  5  Rolhwell  Terrace,  (jlcnelg.  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Alick  Har|)er.  Hradshaw's  Creek.  Tasmania. 

Miss   M.   l^ing.  79  l^ulercliff    Street.    Neutral    Hav.    Sydney.    New    South    Wales. 

Mr.  Charles  (iranger.  c/o  K.  (1.  (iranger.  StanKA    Street.  Macle.in.  Clarence   River.   N.S.W. 

Mr.  W.  Goldiu-r.   Minlaton.  ^'o^ke   Peninsula.  South  .Australia. 

Mr.   (u>sewinckel.    "  Washack."    Hath    Street.    Sandringham.    Victoria.  * 

Miss  F.lsie  Goertz,  Dornock  Terrace.  South  Hrishane.  (Jueensland. 

Miss  Arlene  Wilhey.  "  Egcrton."  Earl  Street,  Mossman.  New  South  Wales. 

Mrs.  W.  Williams.  Kitchener  Street.  Peterborough.  South  .Australia. 

Mr.  .A.  A.  Wayne.  5th  Road.  Armidale.  West  -Australia. 

Miss  Louie  \'.  Watt,  11  Antlerson  Street.  Eslington.  Newcastle.  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  L.  Stevens.  Pascoe  Vale  Road.  Essendon.  Victoria. 

Mrs.  W.  Spittle.  Allendale,  Victoria. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Robinson,  57  Charles  Street,  Norwood.  South   Australia. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Russell.  Dainsford  Road.  I^incefteld,  Victoria. 


J^me   IS,   tStO. 
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Cheques  have   Ixcn   forwarded   t<;    l^rizc   Winiu-rs    (who  have  lo  make   a   statutory  de- 
claration that  the  date  entered  is  actually  their  own  Itirthday  date). 

THERE  WERE  100  DAYS  IN  THE  YEAR  THAT  WERE  VERY  CLOSE  TO  THF 
SUCCESSFUL    DATE-SO    CLOSE,    IN    FACT.    THAT    ONE    BIG    MA  11     COULD 

HAVE  ALTERED  ALL  THE  RESULTS. 


The    ten    leading    dates    were :— December    25th;    May    24th;    March    Zikh;    June    3rd; 
January  26th ;  April  lOth ;  May  1st ;  June  23rd ;  Ayril  12th ;  and  May  18th. 

These  entries  are  now  put  aside,  to  be  included  again  in  the  count  on  30th  SEPTEMBER. 

r.rc-I^S-o'c-xTT  ^°rn^^^..^?^l9°.^''^'"  ^^*  ^"  -^Oth  June  inclusive,  and  try  and  make  A 
DlbtERENT  DATE  WIN.  To  increase  the  PUBLIC  Interest  and  ^our  Own  Pros- 
pects.    All  you  have  to  do — 

Fill    in   yigir    P.IKTHD.X^     D.-\TE.   antl    y..ur    name   and   address— 

I   was  born  on  the   day  of   ,  and  on  that  day  each   \ear   1   will 

always  eat  some  SUN-R.AYSED  FRUIT,  or  "NORMEY"  COXFECTIONERY. 

Name — Mr.,   Mrs..   .Miss 

.Address    (very  clearly   and    fully) 

,  STATE   

I'OST  TO  C.  J.  Df.GARIS.  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICITY.  A.D.F.A..  MILDURA.  VIC- 
T(^)RIA.     Competitor  MUST  insert  actnrd  date  of  his  or  her  birthday  (day  and  month) 
THE  YEAR  NEED  NOT  RE  MENTIONED. 

CONDITIONS: — Attach  to  Entry — Grocer's  genuine  docket  at  retail  rates  for  3  lbs. 
SUN-RAY'SED  FRUITS  (1  lb.  each  of  Currants.  Sultanas  and  Lexias).  or  for  Three 
Is.  Cartons  of  the  "GOOD  LITTLE  NORMEY"  Confectionery  (crystallised  -r 
chocolate  covered). 

If  "Normeys"  bought  from  Confectioner,  who  gives  NO  DOCKET,  then  attach  sec- 
tions of  three  empty  cartons  instead  of  docket  (that  side  of  the  carton  on  which  is 
printed  the  reference  to  the  Recipe  Book). 

Dockets  must  state  "  .SUN-RAYSED  "  FRUITS,  or  '  NDR.MKV  "  Confectionery;  other- 
wise entry  will  be  disqualified. 

Competitors  may  send  in  as  many  Entries  as  thev  please,  each  entrv  to  have  docket  at- 
tached. The  entrv  to  be  in  the  form  abeve.  and  may  be  WRITTEN.  PRINTED  or 
TYPED. 

NOTE.— IF  ANY  DIFFICULTY  IN  GETTIX(;  SUPPLIES.  POST  US  3s.  (BY 
POSTAL  NOTE.  OR  MONEY  ORDER),  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  \  ALU'- 
IN  SUN-RAYSED  SIDE  LINES.  TOGETHER  WITH  NECESSARY  DOCKET. 
IF  SENDING  POSTAGE  STAMPS.  SEND  3s.  3d. 

Contest   finally   closes   30th   SEPTEMBER    (postmark   on   envelope),   but   you   should    send 
in  every  month — to  win  the  monthly  prizes  of  £100  per  month. 


Sun-Raysed  Birthday 
.  *.    Stunt   . '. 


C.  J.  DeGARIS,  Director  of  Publicity,  A.D.F.A.,  Mildura,  Victoria 


REMEMBER.— The   Entry  l^ate   MUST   be   the   actual   Birthday  Date   of  the   Competitor, 
who  must  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect  before  receiving  the  prize. 
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To  Combat 

the  Cold 

WEAR  "MUTUAL"  ARMOUR  DAY 
AND  NIGHT  and  make  yourself  invin- 
cible. Each  piece  is  backed  by  the 
"  Mutual "  guarantee  of  good  quality, 
and  the  prices  are  right,  too. 

CALL  IN  when    passing   the  Store  and 

inspect.     Meanwhile    these   few    values 

will  interest  you. 

PYJAMAS 

Perfect  fitting  Pyjama  Suita  (our  own  make), 
in  striped  soft  twill  cotton,  all  fast  colours, 
large  assortment  of  patterns,   17/6. 

An    Ideal    Winter    Pyjama,    medium   weight, 
plain  colours  and  stripes,  27/6. 
Pyjamas  to  order  a   speciality. 

UNDERWEAR 

Elxcellent  value  Australian-made  Underwear. 

Undershirts,  wool  and  cotton,  half  sieevea. 
men's  size,   1 1/6. 

Underpants,  wool  and  cotton,  men's  size, 
12.6. 

"  ELagley  "  brand    (guaranteed   hard  wear): — 
Undershirts,    all     wool,     half    sleeves,     men's 
size,    14/6. 

Underpants,  all  wool,   men's  size,    15/6. 
(Larger  sizes.   I/-  extra  each  size. 

HOSE 

All  wool  ribbed  Half  Hose,  medium  winter  weight,  grey  and  assorted  heather  shades, 
all  sizes.  4/6  a  pair.  All  wool  English  Cashmere  Half  Hose,  black  and  tan.  fast 
colours,  all  sizes,  6/9  per  pair. 

SWEATERS 

Mens  .^wrater  Coa(s,  open  Irunl,  line  all  wdoI  :- White,  25/-,  27/6  each.  Navy  blue. 
24/b.  35/-.  37/6  each.  "Jaeger"  pure  wool  Coat  Sweaters,  very  fine  light  weight 
for  wearing  under  waistcoat,  natural  colour.  45/-  each. 

HATS 

Soft  Felt  Hats,  newest  shapes,  best  Australian  made,  dark,  mid.  and  light  greys,  browns 
And  greens,  21/-.  25/-.  27/6  each.     "Woodrow's"  English  Felt  Hats,  35/-.  37/6. 

The  Mutual 


Store  Ltd. 


Where  Everything 

IS  the  Bett 

by  Actual  Teat 


Opp.   Hinders  St.  Station 
MELBOURNE: 


Thnnk  you   for  mpntlonlaic  Stead's  Review   whan  wrltiag   ta  adTarM 


June  12,   tn^o. 
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June  5,  1920. 
Prince  Charming. 

The  last  fortnight  has  witnessed  a 
wonderful  personal  triumph  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Victoria.  Many 
people  had  become  disgusted  with  the 
effusive  and  fulsome  reports  and  writ- 
ings on  the  subject  of  the  royal  visit, 
which  crowded  the  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
world  news.  Despite  their  more-or-less 
innate  loyalty  to  the  crown,  they  felt  that 
the  whorle  business  was  being  much  over- 
done, and,  by  the  time  the  Prince  ac- 
tually arrived,  they  were  inclined  to 
greet  him  in  very  lukewann  manner.  It 
is  astonishing  how  he  has  swept  every- 
one off  their  feet.  His  sporting  dash  up 
the  bay  in  Australia's  fastest  destroyer, 
so  that  he  should  not  disappoint  the 
waiting  crowds,  made  a  fine  impression, 
but  it  is  his  own  happy  manner,  his 
naturalness,  and  his  frank  pleasure  in 
his  reception,  which  have  won  all  hearts. 
There  could  have  been  no  better  royal 
ambassador.  He  is  popularising  the  rul- 
ing house  wherever  he  goes,  and  his  visit 
is  undoubtedly  cementing  the  bonds  of 
Empire.  His  trip  was  a  most  happy  in- 
spiration, and  his  personal  kindliness 
and     consideration      for     the      crowds. 


through  which  he  passes,  have  endeared 
him  to  the  entire  nation.  (3ne  can  only 
regret  that  those  who  scoff  at  the  whole 
business,  and  stay  at  home,  do  not  ven- 
ture forth,  and  see  for  themselves. 
A  Real  Democracy. 

This  war  has  shattered  the  faith  many 
oi  us  had  in  out-and-out  democratic  con- 
trol.   Government  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  is  theoretically  the  ideal  system, 
but  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  the 
people  quite  often,   indeed  most   often, 
do  not  know  either  what  they  want,  or 
what  is  good  for  them.    There  are  many 
advantages  in  having  a  permanent  head 
of  the  state,  instead  of  electing  one.  as 
is    done    in    the    United    States,    where, 
every  four  years,  the  whole  country  is 
put  out  of  joint  whilst   the  new   Presi- 
dent is  being  selected — a   President,  by 
the   way.   who   has   far  more  autocratic 
powers   than   has   our  king.     Our   Em- 
pire, in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  is  ruled  on 
more    truly    democratic    lines    than    the 
majority  of  countries  where  the  people 
have  a  direct  voice  in  deciding  between 
the  couple  of  men  the  party   managers 
put  up  as  presidential  candidates.   What- 
ever influence  the  British  monarch  has 
is   necessarily   indirect,   and   depends  on 
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his  own  experience  and  savoir  fairc.  It 
is  imj)ussible  for  him  to  do  anytliing  ex- 
cept follow  the  advice  of  those  whom 
the  i)eople  themselves  have  elected  to 
rule  over  them.  But  he  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  oiling  the  wheels  of 
international  diplomacy,  and  the  more 
he  knows  of  the  Kmpire,  and  the  more 
the  people  dwelling  therein  know  of 
him.  the  better.  For  this  reason  the 
visit  of  our  future  king  is  extremely  use- 
ful. He  makes  the  happiest  impression 
tm  all  he  meets,  and  a  winning  person- 
ality, after  all.  is  one  of  the  first  requis- 
ites in  a  democratic  monarch.  Prince 
Charming  will  surely  be  a  most  i)opular 
king  later  on. 

Negotiating  with   Lenin. 

No  very  spectacular  event  has  oc- 
curred in  Europe  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
plenty  of  trouble  brewing.  What  re- 
ports we  do  get  tell  of  the  negotiations 
now  proceeding  between  the  Bolshevik 
envoy  and  the  Allied  Governments  in 
London.  M.  Krassin  is  apparently  en- 
countering considerable  difticulty.  partly 
because  he  will  not  agree  to  shoulder  the 
Tsarist  Government's  external  debts, 
partly  because  he  docs  not  appear  able  to 
convince  the  British  authorities  that 
Russia  actually  has  great  supi)lies  avail- 
able for  export.  The  compelling  cause 
which  is  inducing  Lloyd  George  to 
negotiate  is  obviously  a  desire  to  check 
Russian  advance  in  I^ersia,  .and  towards 
India.  A  contributory  reason  also  is  the 
wish  to  forestall  (jermany  in  Russia. 
Russia  offers  a  tnosl  attractive  field  for 
exi)loitati()n  if  only  the  Bolsheviks 
would  allow  ff)rcigners  to  get  busy  with 
the  development  of  her  vast  resources. 
But  it  is  obvious  that,  luitil  financiers 
arc  satisfied  as  to  the  .stability  of  the 
Soviet  Republic,  they  will  refuse  to  ad- 
vance any  money  for  developmental 
undertakings.  .\\  the  same  time,  there 
is  unmistakable  fear  that,  if  .some  risk 
is  not  taken,  the  .Mlies  will  find  the  Ger- 
mans h,i\  (■  ;inticipated  them. 
Is   Russia   Bankrupt? 

The  most  widely  dilTering  reports  are 
current  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
in  Russia.  According  to  some  tlie  Soviet 
Government  has  made  a  hopeless  and 
complete  failure  of  the  nationalised  in- 
dustries,   whilst    ^he    j>easaTits    have    re- 


fused to  grow  anything  more  than  they 
re(iuire  for  their  personal  use.  Weird 
so-called  "  balance  "  sheets  are  publislied 
showing  gigantic  deficits  in  the  govern- 
ment undertakings.  These  deficits,  run- 
ning into  thousands  of  millions  of 
roubles,  are  all  duly  translated  into 
l)OUnds  sterling  at  the  old  rate  of  ex- 
change, and  a  most  horrid  picture  of  im- 
pending bankruptcy  and  collapse  is  thus 
painted.  In  dealing  with  these  figures, 
though,  it  is  im])()rtant  to  remember  that 
the  rouble  is  w(jrrth  to-day  only  about 
one  twentv-fifth  of  its  pre-war  value, 
and.  that'  a  deficit  of  2.000.000,000 
roubles,  instead  of  being  £200,000,000, 
is  not  £8.000,000,  if  that.  At  the  same 
time,  it  appears  fairly  well,  established 
that,  as  run  by  the  Government,  many 
basic  industries  are  showing  heavy 
losses,  and  arc  failing  to  produce  any- 
thing like  their  pre-war  output.  The 
monetary  loss,  after  all,  is  a  minor  mat- 
ter, as,  in  the  present  chaotic  slate  of  the 
country's  finances,  the  people  must 
necessarily  resort  to  direct  exchange. 
That  is  to  say,  the  workers  in  the  fac- 
tories must  look  to  the  Government  to 
provide  them  with  food  and  housing,  in 
exchange  for  their  labour.  Perhai)S 
they  are  paid  in  roubles,  but  they  pay 
those  back  to  the  Go\ernment  for  food, 
and.  as  wages  and  food  prices  arc  both 
fixed  by  the  Government,  the  number  of 
I)a|)er  roubles  a  worker  is  given,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  certain  amount 
of  food,  matters  little.  .Actually,  a  cou- 
pon entitling  him  to  a  definite  ration 
would  serve  to  pay  his  wages  just  as 
well,  (^f  course,  the  matter  is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  this,  but,  in  a  country,  when 
the  coinage  is  so  hopelessly  depreciated 
that  direct  barter  has  been  adopted,  we 
cann(»t  possibly  measure  the  success  or 
failure  of  imdertakings  by  their  paper 
loss  or  profit  in  roubles. 

Cram  Supplies  m  Ukrainia. 

What  docs  matter  immensely  is 
whether  factories  are  i)roducing  large 
(Miantitics  of  goods,  and  whether  heavy 
crops  are  being  grown.  Here,  at  any 
rate,  we  have  some  definite  information. 
Some  time  ago  a  special  British  mis- 
sion was  sent  to  .South  Russia  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  what  .stocks  of 
wheat  were  available  there,  h  has  pub- 
lished a  report  recently,  in  which  it  sets 
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■oiit  that  the   1919  cereal  crop  in   South 
Russia  was  the  largest  for  many  years. 
More  wheat  was  grown  there  than  in  the 
year  before  the   war.      In   addition   the 
1918  crop  had  been  heavy,  and  much  of 
it  was  still  stored  ready  for  export.   This 
report  has  passed  unnoticed  here,  yet  it 
is  of  vital  interest  to  Australian  farmers. 
It  certainly  explodes  the  idea  that  Rus- 
sian peasants  have  largely  abandoned  the 
•cultivation  of  the  soil.    If  there  is  plenty 
of   wheat    in    Russia,    the   probability   is 
that  there  are  plenty  of  other  supplies 
of   food   stuffs   and   raw  materials,   and 
these,  after  all,  are  what  the  Allies  want. 
It  may  be  urged  that  if  there  is  abund- 
ance of  grain  in  South  Russia,  why  are 
people    starving   to    death    in    Petrograd 
and  other  great  cities  ?     The  answer  is, 
of  course,  that  the  complete  dislocation 
of  transport  is  responsible  for  starvation 
in    Russia,    as    it    is    in    other    parts    of 
Europe.     It  is  the  Bolshevik's  failure  to 
gtX    their    railways    into    proper    order 
which   has   given   ground    for   the   most 
violent  criticism  of  their  administration. 
This   failure,  though,  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing.     They   inherited   a    railway   system 
which  was  already  falling  to  bits.     Huge 
quantities  of   rolling  stock  and  locomo- 
tives had  been  captured  by  the  Germans, 
much   had  been   destroyed  by   the   Rus- 
sian leaders,  as  they  retreated.     Repairs 
liad  been   neglected,  and  the  permanent 
•ways  had,  in  many  cases,  been  torn  up. 

140  Rest  Yet  for  Russia. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  relaying  tracks  and  building 
new  locomotives,  trucks  and  coaches,  the 
Bolsheviks  were  at  once  involved  in  civil 
war,  followed  by  foreign  invasion.  They 
lost  more  rolling  stock.  Still  further 
destruction  of  tracks  took  place,  and  the 
coal  and  iron  min.cs  and  cn\  wells,  on 
which  they  had  to  rely  for  raw  material 
for  their  railway  shojts,  were  seized  by 
their  enemies.  The  bulk  of  the  shipping 
on  the  \  olga  and  other  rivers  is  petrol 
driven,  but  the  great  oil  wells  at  Baku 
were  only  taken  possession  erf  by  the 
Soviet  Government  the  other  day.  .Ml 
things  considered,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  Russians  managed  to  run  any  trains 
at  all.  Just  when  they  had  freed  their 
land  from  invaders,  and  had  a  chance  to 
5^et  down  to  reconstructive  work,  the 
Poles  launch  an  attack  against  them,  and 


their  energies  must  again  be  devoted  to 
conducting  another  military  campaign. 
This  promises  to  be  a  much  more  for- 
midable affair  than  any  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  ant!  may  well  occupv 
the  whole  summer.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  Russians  will  be  able  to  get  seriously 
to  work  on  the  business  af  re-establish- 
ing communications  throughout  the 
length  and  I)readth  of  their  huge  coun- 
try until  next  year,  when  spring  in  May 
loosens  the  iron  bands  of  winter.  It  is 
possible,  though,  that  the  reorganisation 
of  Ukrainia  may  proceed  apace,  and,  if 
political  peace  is  assured,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  great  supplies  of  wheat  away 
without  wailing  for  the  railways.  It  can 
go  by  the  mighty  rivers,  the  Dneiper.  the 
Don.  and  their  tributaries,  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

Transport  Collapse  Cripples  Europe. 

The  more  one  studies  the  European 
situation  the  more  obvious  it  becomes 
that  the  horrible  starvation  there  is 
caused  even  more  by  the  breakdown  of 
the  railways  than  by  actual  shortage  of 
-upplies.  The  Peace  Conference  is.  to 
.1  large  extent,  responsible  for  the  hor- 
rors visitors  to  Central  Ivurope  are  now 
reporting,  but  it  is  by  no  means  wholely 
to  blame.  As  Mr.  Simonds  pointed  out 
in  our  last  issue,  no  matter  what  sort 
of  peace  had  been  made,  there  wouhl 
have  been  economic  and  financial  ditTi- 
cult.'es  of  the  tirst  magnitude  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Keynes  demonstrates  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  crut  the  peace  terms, 
but  he  fails  to  show  that  the  spirit  mani- 
fested at  Paris  has  spread  throughout 
the  Continent,  and  States,  which  ought  to 
have  tried  to  conciliate  and  accommo- 
date, have  adopteil  tcrwards  their  neigh- 
bours the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil towards  ( lermanv.  That  is  to  sav, 
they  would  enforce  their  own  views, 
quite  regardless  of  the  wishes  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  ])eopIe  just  across  their 
borders.  <  )ne  of  the  chief  rallying  cries 
of  the  Allies  duritig  the  war  was  the 
liberation  of  the  subject  pe(r;)les,  and 
President  Wilson's  tenth  point  was. 
"  The  peo])les  of  Austria-Hungary, 
whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish 
to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should 
be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development." 
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Natural   Frontiers  Ignored. 

Liberation,  .self-detennitiation  and 
safeguards  were,  however,  only  for  the 
subject  races  of  enemy  peoples;  they 
themselves  receive  no  consideration 
whatever:  the  result  is  that  great  slices 
of  Austria  and  Hungary,  peopled  by 
majorities  of  Austrians  and  Himgarians, 
have  been  handed  over  to  States  set 
Hp  l)y  their  former  subjects.  That  was 
bad  statesnianshi])  from  a  political  point 
of  view  ;  but  far  worse  from  an  economic 
view  point  was  the  utter  disregard  of 
natural  frontiers  shown  in  delimiting 
the  new  states.  In  the  old  days  gecr- 
graphic  and  natural  frontiers  were  neces- 
sarily established,  and  little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  ethnographic  distribution  of 
the  peoples.  As  we  fought  for  the  rights 
of  the  subject  races,  we  began  for  the 
first  time  to  study  ethnographic  maps 
during  the  war.  and  many  people  learned 
to  their  surprise  that  Roamianians  pre- 
dominated in  jiarts  of  Hungary,  that 
Czechs  were  more  numerous  than  Ger- 
mans in  portions  of  Austria,  and  so  on, 
and  so  forth.  These  peoples  must  be 
freed,  said  we.  and  given  those  terri- 
tories where  their  nationals  are  in  a 
majority.  That  wish  was  translated  into 
fact  by  the  Peace  Conference.  An  in- 
dependent Bohemia.  united  with 
Slovakia,  was  established ;  the  borders 
of  Roumania  were  greatly  enlarged. 
Two  whole  provinces  of  Hungary,  and 
smaller  ones  of  Austria,  were  grmiped 
about  Serbia,  and  became  known  as  the 
new  State  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Most  of 
Galicia  was  given  to  a  new  Poland,  and 
the  rest  was  incorporated  in  Ukrainia. 
A  shrunken  Austria,  with  a  gigantic 
capital  city,  and  a  diminished  Hungary. 
were  cut  off  from  all  access  to  the  sea, 
and  deprived  oi  the  products  of  adja- 
cent territories,  on  which  they  relied  for 
existence. 

A   Bad   Carver. 

Of  course,  the  amateur  maj)  maker  in 
the  street  did  not  realise  what  must  in- 
evitably happen,  but  the  peacemakers  at 
Paris  coukl  not  plead  a  like  ignorance. 
Central  Europe  was  a  single  economic 
unit  before  the  war.  There  was  com- 
plete free  trade  between  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
The  grain  from  Galicia.  the  timber  from 
Transvlvania.    the    coal    from    P)ohemia. 


went  where  the  demand  was  the  great- 
est, and  the  entire  country  was  well  sup- 
plied, and  economically  progressive. 
Great  factories  sprang  up  in  the  large 
cities,  fed  with  raw  materials  from  the 
country  districts.  The  growing  popula- 
tions of  Vienna  and  Huda-Pest.  kept 
the  farmers  busy  all  over  the  Empire. 
'A  hat  the  Allies  have  done  is  to  cut  this 
single  unit  into  pieces  and  the  people 
living  in  these  pieces,  have  erected 
Chinese  walls  of  hatred  and  antagonism 
between  themselves  and  their  fellows. 
The  result  is  that  that  intercommunica- 
tion, so  essential  for  the  continued  exis- 
tence of  the  whole,  has  altogether 
ceased,  and  chaos  and  starvation  stalk 
through  the  land.  The  Conference  may 
have  assumed  that  hatred  and  bitterness 
would  not  develop  between  the  new 
States,  and  that,  therefore,  the  com- 
plete disregard  it  showed  for  natural 
conditions  woaild  not  have  any  serious 
effects.  This  hatred,  however,  is  very 
real,  and  has  produced  a  state  of  affairs 
which  threatens  to  envolve  the  whole 
continent  in  ruin. 

A  Hungarian  on  the  Situation. 

The  situation  in  Central  Europe  to- 
day is  well  described  by  M.  W.  Fodor 
in  a  letter  from  Buda-Pcst.  He  says: 
"  Hungarian  industry  is  at  a  stand- 
still. Why?  There  would  be  plenty 
of  raw  materials  for  it  in  Slo^'akia 
and  Transylvania,  but  Transyl- 
vania was  given  to  the  faithful  Rou- 
manian Allies,  and  Slovakia  to  the 
Czechs.  And  though  neither  Rou- 
manians nor  Czechs  can  make  any  use 
of  these  raw  materials,  which  could  be 
used  in  the  old  established  factories  of 
Ruda-Pest.  both  States  are  reluctant  to 
give  anything  to  their  neighbours.  It  is 
the  same  in  Austria.  Her  coal  fields 
were  given  to  the  Czechs,  and  though 
there  is  plenty  orf  coal  in  Maerisch-Os- 
trau.  and  Dombrau,  to  keep  running 
both  Czech  and  Austrian  industries,  they 
refuse  to  give  sufficient  coal,  making  all 
manner  of  excuses.  In  the  meantime. 
•Austria  is  slowly  dying.  Bmh  in 
\'ienna  and  Buda-Pest.  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  are  starving,  as 
works  are  closed  down,  either  for  want 
of  coal,  or  for  want  of  raw  material." 
He  gives  the  following  specific 
example  of  what  is  going  on  in  almost 
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every  industry  in  Central  Europe:- — 
*'  Slcyvakia,  which  is  rich  in  wood,  sup- 
plied once  upon  a  time  the  raw  material 
for  the  Hungarian  building  trade,  as  well 
as  for  the  famous  furniture  and  cabinet 
making  trade  of  Buda-Pest.  In  the  Car- 
pathian forests  Slovak  wood-cutters 
were  busy  felling  trees.  These  were 
rolled  to  streams  which,  through  vari- 
ous tributaries,  ultimately  reached  the 
Danube,  down  which  the  timber  was 
floated  in  great  rafts,  to  Buda-Pest.  The 
<iemands  of  the  Hungarian  factories  kept 
many  thousands  of  Slovaks  busy  in  the 
forests,  and  on  the  rivers.  It  kept  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  busy  in  saw 
mills,  in  the  building  trade,  in  the  sup- 
plying of  fuel,  and  in  cabinet  making. 
Now,  no  timber  whatever  is  allowed  to 
leave  Slovakia.  The  Czechs  are  unable 
to  use  it.  There  is  so  great  a  truck 
shortage  that  rail  transport  to  Prague  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  Vag  and 
other  rivers  won't  change  their  courses 
for  the  sake  of  Aiillcrand  or  Lloyd 
George." 

Take   Down  the  Chinese  Walls. 

All  the  rivers  and  railways  of 
Transylvania  run  down  on  to  the  Hun- 
garian Plain,  but  from  territory  in  Rou- 
manian occupation  nolhinp'  must  be  sent 
to  Hungary  at  all ;  all  products  are  to  go 
to  Roumania.  The  passes  over  the  Car- 
pathians, though,  are  few  and  steep. 
Only  very  short  trains  can  get  through. 
The  attempt  to  alter  the  direction  of 
trade  and  commerce  has  failed  lament- 
ably, and,  in  consequence,  trees  are  not 
being  felled,  mines  are  not  being 
worked,  and  men  and  women  in  Tran- 
sylvania are  starving,  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  send  their  products  to 
Buda-Pest,  as  formerly,  and,  in  that 
capital  tens  of  thousands  are  dying 
for  lack  of  them.  The  Allied  Cooincil 
is  busying  itself  v.  ith  sending  food  into 
Austria  and  Hunr.ary.  which  these  must 
purchase  in  America  and  England, 
pledging  all  they  possess  as  security. 
What  it  ought  to  do.  though,  is  to  force 
the  new  States  it  has  brought  into  be- 
ing to  take  down  their  Chinese  walls  of 
bate,  and  allow  supplies  to  again  flow  in 
their  natural  channels.  If  that  is  not 
done,  and  done  speedily,  a  catastrophe 
seems  inevitable.  The  attempt  of  every 
new  State  to  be  self-contained  and  self- 


suppuriing  must  end  in  disaster,  if  per- 
severed in. 

General  Happenings. 

The  Polish  invasion  of  Russia  is  i(A- 
lowing  its  anticipated  course.  That  is 
to  say  the  well-equipped  Polish  army 
is  holding  its  own,  even  more  than  do- 
ing so,  for,  reinforced,  it  has  pushed 
the  Bolshevik  armies  back  tcr  the  Bere- 
sina.  But  in  the  end  it  will  have  to  give 
way  before  the  Red  forces,  which  are 
being  slowly  collected  about  Kieff,  and 
in  the  north.  In  our  last  issue  I  ex- 
plained the  situation,  and  showed  how 
Pilsudski,  though  commanding  a  far  bet- 
ter army,  would  almost  inevitably  fail, 
as  had  Denekine  and  Koltchak,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  The  Turks  appear 
to  be  taking  fresh  heart,  and  their  re- 
sistance to  the  carving  up  of  their  Em- 
pire is  stiffening.  The  Bolsheviks  have 
entered  Persia,  and  are  in  occupation  of 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian.  A 
small  British  force  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire, but  Lenin  does  not  apparently  con- 
template serious  military  action.  If  he 
did,  then  Great  Britain,  as  protector  of 
Persia,  would  presumably  have  to  des- 
patch an  army  from  India.  That  the 
British  Government  wants  to  avoid  a 
war  in  Persia  is  clear  enough,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  make  the  presence  of  Rus- 
sian Red  Guards  in  Xorth  Persia  a 
causHs  belli.  Northern  Persia  is  divided 
from  the  south  by  a  desert  area,  and  it 
is  the  south,  where  the  oil  wells  are 
situated,  that  concerns  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  more  serious  intention  of 
systematically  developing  Persia  than 
there  is  of  developing  Mesopotamia. 
Great  Britain  is  in  both  places  for  poli- 
tical and  strategic  purposes  only.  A 
Bolshevik  threat  to  India  would  hardly 
come  through  Persia,  whilst  Bokhara 
and  Turkestan  offered  an  easy  and  un- 
opposed route.  Settlement  of  the  Fiume 
difficulty  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
but  the  Italians  have  occupied 
further  areas  in  .-Mbania.  Mean- 
while, strong  differences  between 
the  various  peoples  of  Jugo-Slavia  are 
shov.'ing  themselves.  The  Montenegrins 
object  to  Serbian  <Iomination.  The 
Croats  resent  being  ruled  from  Bel- 
grade and  the  Slovenes  seem  to  desire 
to  set  up  a  new  state.  The  Italians 
would,  of  course,  profit  greatly  by  the 
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quarrels  of  the  southern   Slavs,  so,  too. 
would  Bulgaria  and  Rmmiania. 
Mexican  Affairs. 

The  di'fcal  and  death  oi  Larranza  in 
Mexico  mark  the  l)ej>jinnin<^  of  a  new 
regime  in  that  unquiet  land.  As  men- 
ticpod  on  another  pa.g,e,  Carranza  relied 
mainly  upon  two  men — Ohregon  and 
( lonzales — in  carrying  on  his  adminis- 
tration. It  was  they  who  led  the  forces 
which  finally  trium])hed  over  Huerta, 
and  over  V^illa.  F"or  many  years  these 
two  generals  gave  him  ungrudging  sup- 
port, but  they  finally  turned  against  him, 
and  he  had  to  flee.  Obrcgon  entered  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  is 
now.  apparently,  acting  as  chief  of  the 
administration.  Much  depends  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  American  Government 
towards  him.  Tf  he  receives  recognition 
he  will  probably  make  good.  L(jng  ago 
he  was  looked  on  as  the  man  who  would 
some  day  re-establish  a  democratic  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Diaz  ])attcrn  in  Mexico. 
He  is  a  strong  man.  still  young,  and  re- 
puted honest.  But  he  has  forces  to  con- 
tend with  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
country  when  Porfirio  Diaz  first  sat  in 
the  Presidential  chair — namely,  the  con- 
flicting oil  interests.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  these  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  various  imheavals 
which  ha\  e  taken  place  in  Mexico.  They 
are  exceedingly  powerful,  and  they  are 
mutually  antagonistic.  .\ny  ruler  of 
Mexicrr  must  have  a  hard  time  between 
them.  Speculation  is  rife  as  to  whether 
<  )bregon  is  a  .Standard  Oil  man.  or  is 
imdcr  the  influence  itf  the  Cawdray 
group 'r*  He  is  more  likely  to  have  a  long 
tenure  of  oflicc  if  he  inclines  to  the 
.\merican  magnates. 
China  Between  Bolsheviks  and  Shylocks. 

China  is  offered  a  choice  of  gifts 
wherewith  to  poison  herself,  .'^he  mav 
accept,  if  she  will,  a  loan  of  £10.000.1X)0 
fn?m  Japan.  France.  America  and  Bri- 
tain, these  Powers  having  agreed,  after 
more  than  .a  year  of  disputing,  upon  the 
terms  of  such  a  loan.  But.  it  appears 
more  than  probable  that  the  acceptance 
i>f  this  much-needed  financial  aid  will  in- 
volve a  further  smrender  to  Japan  of 
•liinirs  precious  to  the  Chinese.  The 
ckief  point  in  dispute  among  the  Pcrwers 
fomiinjj  the  "  Consortium."  has  been 
Japan's  claim  that  she  alone  should  have 


the    privilege    of    exploiting    Manchuria 
and  Mongolia.    Against  this  demand  the 
Americans   took   a   specially   determined 
stand.     They   even   suggested   that    Bri- 
tain, France  and  America  should  act  in- 
dependently of  Japan,  but  the  two  Euro- 
pean  nations   declined.      Japan   persist- 
ently refused  to  yield.     Since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement,  her  Foreign  Of- 
fice has  issued,  according  to  the  cables, 
a  declaration  that  the  Government  only- 
consented   to  the  terms  when  the  three 
others    "  expressly    assured    Japan    that 
they  did  not  contemplate  acts  inimical  to 
Jai)an's   vital    interests,   but    were   ready- 
to  give  sufficient  assurances  safeguard- 
ing them."     Vague  words  these,  which 
may    mean    much    or    little.      Tint    cer- 
tainly   the    intention    of    the    Japanese 
Foreign  ( )tifice  is  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  has  won  its  fight  for  a  motio- 
poly  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia.      The 
Shantung     f|ucstion     was     not      raised. 
Japan  had  won  what  she  wanted  in  that 
province  last  year  in   Paris.     Nor   was 
Japan's     recognised     sphere.     Southern 
Manchuria,    in    question.       The    trouble 
was   over   the   i)arts  of    Manchuria   and 
Mongolia  where  Russia,  in  the  days  orf 
the  Tsar,  had  won  privileges  of  exploi- 
tation   from    China.      Japan's    aim.    to 
quote  The  Kobe  Chronicle,  is  to  "  secure 
the  reversionary  rights  to  anything  that 
Russia   relinquishes   in   the    Fvar   East." 

Russia's  Liberal  Offer. 

Russia — Bolshevik  Russia — is  willing- 
ti;  relinquish  to  China  all  that  Tsarist 
Russia  ever  tor/k  from  her — railway, 
mining  and  timber  concessions,  special 
"  sjiheres "  in  Xorth  Manchuria  and 
( )uter  Mongolia,  and  the  balance  of  the 
Boxer  indenmity,  of  which  Russia's 
share  is  far  Larger  than  that  of  any- 
other  Power.  This  is  the  second  gift 
prof  erred  to  China.  It  looks  as  danger- 
ous to  accept  as  the  other.  China  would 
have  been  exceedingly  glad  to  accept ; 
but  to  have  done  so  would  have  involved 
recognising  the  Bolshevik  Government, 
and  so  would  li.ive  aroused  the  hostility 
of  the  F.nteiitr  Powers.  All  hope  of  a 
loan  from  the  combined  financiers  of 
Japan,  America.  I'rance  and  Britaitt 
would  have  disappearerl.  From  the 
l)urcly  financial  point  of  view,  this  pros- 
j>ect  C(nild  not  be  regarded  lightly  hj 
Chinese  officials,  whose  own  salaries  are 
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long  months  in  arrear.  Politically,  it  » 
was  worse.  It  meant  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, China  would  be  left  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  Japan.  For,  little  as  the 
Chinese  have  to  expect  from  the  "  Con- 
sortium," they  hope  that  the  influence  of 
the  British  and  Americans  will  exercise 
at  least  some  restraint  on  the  Japan- 
ese. Without  such  restraint,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  Japan  from  simply  tak- 
ing over  the  positions  in  China,  from 
which  Russia  was  retiring? 

Conflicting  Counsels. 

It  is  not  yet  quite  certain  what  at- 
titude China  is  taking.  One  cable  mes- 
sage states  that  her  Government  is  pre- 
paring to  recognise  the  Bolsheviks — 
doubtless  with  a  view  to  accepting  their 
offer.  Such  a  decision  would  be  very 
welcome  to  public  opinion  in  China,  so 
far  as  it  is  expressed.  Not  that  China 
is  inclined  to  Bolshevism.  The  inspired 
talk  of  such  a  tendency  is  absurd  to  all 
v/ho  know  the  Chinese.  .But  Young 
China  would  dearly  like  to  see  the  yoke 
of  the  Western  financier  thrown  off,  and 
would  gladly  risk  the  displeasure  of  the 
money-lenders  for  the  sake  of  friendship 
with  a  Government  that,  at  least,  ap- 
pears liberal.  But  the  likelihoad  is  that 
sheer  poverty,  added  to  the  fear  of 
Japan,  will  induce  those  in  authority  at 
Peking  to  reject  Russian  advances,  and 
mortgage  a  little  more  of  their  empire 
to  the  financiers  of  the  West,  and  of 
Japan.  The  attitude  of  France  is  pecu- 
liar. Her  Government  is  reported  (in 
a  recent  cable),  to  have  requested  China 
to  continue  paying  the  Boxer  indemnity 
instalments  to  the  old  Tsarist  Envoy  at 
Peking.  Earlier  reports  say  that  France 
was  giving  support  to  the  Japanese.  Ap- 
parently, anyone  who  opposes  the  pffwer 
of  Lenin  and  his  Soviets,  has  the  favour 
of  the  Paris  diplomats.  But  the  Soviet 
leaders,  also,  are  pressing  their  claims 
in  the  Far  East.  They  are  reported  to 
have  sent  a  request  to  China  to  banish 
from  her  realms  all  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  representati\cs  of  the  old  Rus- 
sian monarchy.  One  wonders  where 
B^-itain  and  the  United  States  stand  in 
relation  to  the  envoys  of  the  late  Tsar. 
From  China's  point  of  view,  the  dift'er- 
ences  among  the  great  Powers  are  the 
silver  lining  of  the  cloud.  The  patient 
Oriental  trusts  to  see  his  aggressors  ex- 


haust themselves  in  disputes  with  one 
another.  Or,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  conquerors  may  rule  China  for 
a  few  hundred  years.  Then  they  will 
perish.    China  will  live. 

New  Zealand  Notes. 

Signs  of  the  slump  are  appearing 
sooner  than  expected,  and  producers  in 
New  Zealand  are  fearing  a  financial 
crisis.  The  immediate  menace  is  in  the 
glut  of  meat  on  the  English  market. 
The  appeals,  made  by  the  farmers'  or- 
ganisations and  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  to  continue 
to  buy  New  Zealand's  supplies  have 
been  rejected.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  London  authorities  conld  have  con- 
tinued to  guarantee  a  fixed  price.  On 
a  falling  market  such  a  course  would 
have  involved  a  serious  risk  to  the 
British  taxpayers,  or  else  would  have 
necessitated  a  continuance  of  complete 
control  OA-er  the  buying  and  selling  and 
shipping  of  meat,  a  course  which  public 
opinion  in  the  United  Kingdom  seems 
to  dislike  exceedingly. 

The  most  promising  course,  appar- 
ently, is  to  sell  to  America,  but  New 
Zealanders  are  inclined  to  fight  shy  of 
that  market,  lest  they  shoaild  come  into 
too  close  contact  with  the  American 
meat  trust.  Unless  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements can  b^  made  with  the  ship- 
ping companies,  the  farmers  intend  to 
ask  Parliament  for  authority  to  raise  a 
loan  of  some  millions  for  ship  purchase 
on  the  security  of  occupied  land,  or  else 
by  a  levy  on  production.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent, they  have  failed  to  get  any  assur- 
ance from  the  shipowners  as  to  the 
freights  to  be  charged  in  the  coming 
season.  At  present  freights,  it  is  rec- 
koned that  the  new  price  of  6d.  per 
pound  for  meat  in  England  represents 
only  2:Jd.  for  the  New  Zealand  farmer. 

To  combat  profiteering,  women's  or- 
ganisations in  .\uckland.  Wellington  and 
Dunedin.  have  passed  self-denying  or- 
dinances. Things  to  be  done  without  are 
gloves,  crepe  fie  chine,  and  georgette  un- 
derclothing. It  is  said  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  boycott  has  produced  an  im- 
mediate reduction  of  prices. 

A  radical  change  in  the  education  sys- 
tem is  proposed  by  the  new  Minister  of 
Education.  Mr    C.  J.   Parr.     He  would 
complete  the  generalised  primary  educ^- 
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tion  at  ihc  lime  tlic  pupil  reaches  the 
aj^'c  of  twelve.  At  that  age  those  who 
were  to  lake  secondary  and  higher 
courses  would  go  on  to  the  secondary 
schools,  while  others  would  continue  to 
receive  education  of  a  less  classical  char- 
acter for  at  least  two  years  longer. 
Many  teachers  have  favoured  such  a 
change,  considering  that  much  time  is 
wasted  at  present,  both  by  those  young 
people  who  are  compelled  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  Knglisli  idiom  before  tak- 
ing (say)  a  factory  job.  and  by  those 
who  receive  only  carpenter's  arithmetic 
when  they  should  be  getting  the  ground- 
work of  higher  mathematics.  The  Min- 
ister's proposal  was  brought  before  the 
Education  Conference  at  Wellington, 
and  was  approved. 
New  South  Wales  Notes. 

The  continued  drought  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  Mother  State  is  still  caus- 
ing the  gravest  anxiety.  The  Rev. 
Cleugh  P>lack.  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  drought-stricken  area, 
described  it  as  "  a  veritable  purgatory !" 
Farmers,  who  had  fought  the  drought 
victoriously  in  '91.  now  said  plaintively. 
"  We  are  done!"  There  is  not  a  sign  of 
grass  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Darling,  and  even  the 
kangaroos  and  emus  have  migrated  east. 
The  drought  was  the  dominant  note  at 
the  second  annual  conference  of  the  In- 
stitute of  .Stock  Inspectors  of  New 
South  Wales,  held  in  the  Education 
Ruilding.  at  which  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture  (Mr.  W.  F.  Dunn)  asked 
the  Inspectors  tcr  act  as  missionaries  for 
the  "  Drought  Relief  Loan." 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the 
(ira/.iers'  .\ssociation,  held  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  chairman  (Mr.  John 
Mackay)  said  that  the  conservation  of 
feed  by  the  pastoralists.  and  the  con- 
struction of  cross  coimtry  lines  by  the 
(iovernment,  were  the  most  effective 
wavs  for  minimisintr  the  los-se.";  from 
future  droughts. 


J  he  Labour  I'renuer  (^Mr.  John 
.Storey)  is  determined  to  fulfil  the 
pledge  given  by  him  last  year,  and  to 
restore  by  legislation,  so  far  as  possible, 
"  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  vic- 
timised unionists  in  1917,"  which  ap- 
parently means  that  the  volunteers  who 
took  the  place  of  the  strikers,  will  be 
dismissed.  Mr.  Wearne.  M.L.A.,  the 
leader  of  the  Progressive  Party,  has  de- 
finitely announced  that  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs  cannot  give  further 
sujjport  to  a  (jovernment  which  carries 
out  a  [)olicy  of  repudiation  like  that. 
West  Australian  NotM. 

Eight  hundred  thorusand  pounds  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  engineering  experts,  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  inauguration  of 
bulk  handling  of  wheat  in  West  .Aus- 
tralia. On  behalf  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Ifughes  has  promised  a 
loan  of  that  amount  to  the  wheat-grow- 
ing interests  in  this  State,  prorvided  cer- 
tain guarantees  were  furnished.  The  . 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Society  is  now 
seeking  the  assistance  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment, withooit  whose  active  sympathy 
the  re(|uired  conditions  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Premier,  is  in 
Melbourne,"  but  his  ardent  arlvocacy  of 
bulk-handling  leaves  no  doubt  that  ("ab- 
inet  will  support  the  farmers'  unanimous 
desire  for  ;in  early  realisation  of  the 
scheme. 

The  Collie  coal  miners  have  once 
again  been  on  strike.  A  fortnight  ago 
the  mechanics  (representing  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  workers  engaged  cm  the 
fields),  struck  for  higher  pay;  four  days 
later  the  miners  came  out  in  sympathy. 
As  W(  St  .Atistralia  can  never  accumu- 
late reserves  of  coal  stocks,  the  outlook 
ff)r  industries,  railways,  etc..  became  im- 
mediately grave.  The  train-service  was 
reduced,  and  other  restrictions  were 
fffreshadowcd.  Fortunately,  the  miners 
l)rnved  again  amenable  to  reason,  and  a 
settlement,  the  terms  ^f  which  are  not 
yet   known,   was   arrived   at    yesterday. 
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MEN   OF   MARK. 

THREE    REMARKABLE    GENERALS:    OBREGON, 
BRAMWELL    BOOTH,    DE    WET. 


It  used  to  be  said  in  New  York  that 
you  could  not  look  out  of  a  window  in 
any  town  in  America  without  your  eyes 
lighting  on  a  colancl,  so  numerous  were 
they  ajter  the  Civil  War.  Now-a-days 
generals  are  so  common  that  the  pre- 
sence of  half-a-dozen  or  so  at  a  reception 
passes  almost  unnoticed.  Of  sketches  of 
field-marshals  and  generals  there  have 
been  no  end,  and  the  history  o-f  the 
greatest  leaders  is  now  known  to  every- 
one. It  would  be  a  work  of  super-ero- 
gation,  therefore,  to  open  this  series  of 
"  Men  of  Mark,"  with  sketches  of  three 
generals,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
three  I  have  selected  won  fame  on  other 
fields  than  the  battle-grounds  of  France. 
The  Mexican,  General  Obregon,  is  the 
leader  of  the  movement  which  has  de- 
posed President  Carranza,  and  set  up  a 
new  government  in  that  distracted  re- 
public. The  cables  telling  of  the  grave 
illness  of  General  de  Wet  recall  the  bril- 
liant exploits  of  that  guerilla  leader 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  the  visit  of  Gene- 
ral Booth  to  Australia  makes  opportune 
some  references  to  his  remarkable  per- 
sonality, and  the  wonderful  organisation 
he  commands. 

GENERAL  OBREGON. 

Of  all  the  leaders  thrown  to-  the  top 
in  the  Mexican  upheavals,  Alvaro  Ob- 
regon is  regarded  as  possessing  the 
greatest  military  genius.  It  was  he  who 
led  the  forces  which,  in  the  end,  pre- 
vailed against  General  Huerta.  It  was 
he  who  smashed  Villa's  formidable 
army,  and  it  was  on  him  and  General 
Pablo  Gonzales,  that  Carranza's  admin- 
istration actually  depended.  Obregon, 
though  a  Mexican  of  Mexicans,  had 
Irish  ancestors,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  ^is  engaging  personality  and  good 
humour.  He  has  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing honest,  straightforward  and  good- 
hearted.  He  is,  of  course,  brave — a 
leader  in  turbulent  Mexico  must  always 


be  that — but  he  is  also  tactful,  and  is  a 
great  cc/nmiander. 

An  artillery  officer  at  first,  he  soon 
rose  to  General's  rank,  and.  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  he  has  had  an  in- 
dependent command  in  the  field,  he  has 
never  lost  a  battle.  He  is  still  a  young 
man,  just  over  forty,  and  has  a  charming 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1916.  He  is 
eminently  reasonable,  and  does  not  pre- 
tend to  the  wisdom  or  the  profundity  of 
a  statesman.  He  is,  say  those  who  know 
him,  a  man  of  utter  simplicity,  a  man 
without  guile,  direct,  emphatic,  energetic 
and  true  blue.  It  is  inevitable  in  a  land 
like  Mexico  that  every  prominent  leader 
should  be  urged  to  revolt  against  the 
man  his  eft"orts  had  helped  into  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  chief 
be  always  in  question.  All  sorts  of 
stories  were  told  about  intrigues  carried 
on  by  Obregon  and  Gonzales  against 
Carranza,  but  they  were  really  loyal. 
Without  their  co-operation,  without 
their  consent,  Carranza  could  never  have 
administered  the  office  of  chief  execu- 
tive, there  would  have  been  no  central 
Government.  This  is  proved  by  the  im- 
mediate collapse  of  Carranza  the 
moment  these  two  generals  turned 
against  him. 

The  interesting  question  now  is.  What 
will  h.ajipen  between  the  two?  Both  are 
from  the  north,  both  are  strong  men. 
both  have  jiowerful  followings.  Curi- 
ously enough,  in  a  country  where  gene- 
rals and  colonels,  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants delight  in  gold  buttons,  gold  lace, 
and  fantastic  uniforms,  both  usually  go 
about  in  mufti,  ("lonzales  was  closer  ta 
Carranza  than  Obregon.  but  was  a  candi- 
date for  President  at  the  election  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
upheaval.  Some  say  that  Obregon  is  not 
ambitious  to  rule  Mexico  politically,  but 
is  det(M-mined  to  do  so  actually  as  Minis- 
ter of  War,  a  post  he  held  under  Car- 
ranza.    He  had  considerable  affection  for 
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the  late  President,  and  proved  it  by  cndea- 
voiiriiijj  to  save  his  life,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  knew  Carranza  had  signed  his — 
Obregon's — death  warrant.  Carranza 
was  apj)arently  killed  by  his  own  fol- 
lows, who.  <  )bregon  decrees,  are  to  be 
shot. 

Many  are  the  tales  tcrfd  of  (Jbregon's 
cool   prowess   in  the   field.      Those   who 
have   witnessed  him   in   action   speak   of 
hini  as  another  Diaz.     Pitted  against  his 
calculating   skill,   the   cunning,   lightning 
tactics  and  leadership  of   \  ilia  came  to 
grief.      The  latter,  when  at  the  zenith  of 
iiis  power,  met  Obregon  at  the  head  of 
25.000  men  at  Celaya,  and  was  utterly 
<iefcatcd.       His     shattered     army     f^ed 
northward    in    disorder,    but    rallied    on 
meeting     General     Angeles,     who     was 
hurrying   uj)   with    reinforcements.    Ob- 
regon lost  a  hand  in  this  battle,  but  in 
liis  case,  as  in  that  of  lieneral  Pau,  the 
loss  made  no   difference  to  his  career. 
It  was  clear  that,  ere  long,  Angeles  and 
Obregon.  regarded  as  the  cleverest  tac- 
ticians   in    Slexico.    would    meet    in    a 
pitched   battle.      The   latter   commanded 
inferior  fcrrces,  but  he  chose  his  ground 
carefully,  and   sat   down   to   wait.      .\n- 
geles  did  the  same,  but   Villa's   impetu- 
ous   temi)er    would    not    permit    him    to 
stand    the    strain,    and.    overruling    An- 
geles,    he    launched     a     furious     attack 
a^'ainst     <  )l)regon's    pre{>ared     positions, 
rhe  latter  drew  him  on  by  feigned  re- 
treat, then  turned  asul  overwhelmed  him 
altogether,    and    that    was    the    end    erf 
N'illa  for  the  time  being.     This  refloubt- 
able  bandit  seems,  however,  to  be  mixed 
up  in  the  present  trouble.     Who  will  be 
the  next   Pre-^ident — (Jbrcgon.  Gonzales. 
or  X'illn- 

l.i-.M.K.\L    (  IlKl.sllA.X    \)\:    W  1-  1 

The  famous  guerilla  leader  lies  at  the 
point  of  death  in  South  Africa,  his 
stormy  career  clcrsing  only  a  few  weeks 
after  his  friend  ;ind  leader.  General 
Botha.  i»av^c(l  aw.iy.  Unfortunately,  the 
two  men  had  drifted  apart  during  the 
last  years,  but  that  Hotha  still  regarded 
de  Wet  with  affection  was  shown  by 
hi";  refu»^al  to  allow  serious  action  to  be 
takrn  against  him  when  he  was  captured 
during  the  abortive  rising  in  South 
.\frica,  in  the  early  days  erf  the  war.  The 
itwo  generals,  with  Delarey,  visited  Kng- 


land  in  August,  1902.  just  after  the  Boer 
war  had  been  tenninated  at  X'ereeniging. 
On  their  arrival  my  father  met  them, 
and  afterwards  wrote  as  follows  about 
de  Wet:— 

•'  When  the  three  Boer  generals  ar- 
rived at  Southhampton  on  the  morning 
of  the  Xaval  Review,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  the  three  was  the  ob- 
ject of  popular  enthusiasm.  It  was  de 
Wet  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  For 
a  couple  of  years  de  Wet  kept  the  Bri- 
tish Amiy  busy.  It  was  de  Wet  here, 
and  de  \Vet  there,  and  de  Wet  every- 
where. The  whole  resources  of.  the 
British  army  seemed  to  be  unavailing  to 
secure  his  capture.  Every  newspaper 
every  morning  contained  either  news  of 
his  victories,  or  of  some  unexpected  suc- 
cess in  evading  the  pursuit  of  his  ene- 
mies. A  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  British  Empire  seemed  all 
too  few  to  capture  the  patriot  chief, 
whose  name  has  become  a  household 
word  thruughcmt  the  world. 

"  General  de  Wet  is  the  one  thorough 
bred  Dutchman  of  the  three.  He  is  of 
l)ure  Dutch  origin:  but  anyone  more  un- 
like the  typical  Dutchman  in  appearance 
and  manners,  and  in  mobility,  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  His  portraits  give  no 
idea  of  his  actual  appearance. 
To  look  at  his  photographs  you 
might  think  he  was  a  fanner  or  a 
stockrider;  but  when  you  confront  the 
man  himself,  he  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  weather-beaten  admiral  in  the 
F^ritish  navy,  whose  face  is  furrowed 
with  innumerable  lines,  and  whose  ex- 
pression curiously  reminded  me  of  that 
of  the  late  .\tlmiral  Hoskins.  He  is  a 
comparatively  young  man — not  yet  fifty, 
and  his  coal-black  hair  is  not  yet  grizzled 
by  age.  He  is  not  quite  so  tall  as  Botha, 
but  more  thickly  set.  Considering  all 
that  we  had  heard  of  the  excessive 
mobility  of  the  famous  guerilla  chief,  I 
should  have  expected  to  finrl  him  much 
lighter  in  the  saddle.  The  Boer  popy 
must  be  a  very  good  weight-carrier. 

'*  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  courtesy  and  almost  courtly  mftnner*; 
of  the  famous  guerilla  chieftain,  who 
had  been  slandered  in  all  our  papers  as 
a  ruffian  and  a  .savage.  His  exploits  dur- 
ing the  war  are  ^iitTic'ent  to  prove  thrrt 
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there  is  plenty  of  iron  in  his  blood,  but 
in  conversation  he  is  genial,  and  he  pos- 
sesses an  old-world  dignity  that  is  now- 
rare.  (General  de  Wet's  house  was  left 
in  ruins.  The  burning  of  it  was  an  act 
of  vengeance  by  British  troops.  The 
stor}'  gees,  when  he  saw  the  flames,  he 
remarked  that  his  house  had  cost  him 
i2000,  but  it  would  cost  the  British 
£2.000,000.     He  kept  his  word !" 

GENERAL  BR.\MWELL  BOOTH. 

Although  all  his  endeavours  are  put 
forth  to  save  men.  instead  of  to  kill 
them,  General  Booth  actually  comm.ands 
an  army  far  larger  than  either  General 
<  )bregOTi,  or  General  de  Wet  ever  did. 
a  world-wide  organisation  which  fights 
the  Devil  in  sixty-six  different  coun- 
tries. His  army  consists  of  10.951 
Corps  and  Outposts,  and,  under  his  com- 
mand are  14.352  Officers  and  Cadets. 
These  speak  to  the  outcast,  the  down- 
trodden, the  hopeless  in  forty  dift'erent 
languages,  and  ]jrovide  for  them  in  shel- 
ters, food  depots,  hotels  for  working 
men  and  women,  industrial  homes, 
workshops,  woodyards.  prison-gate 
homes,  maternity  homes,  children's 
homes,  creches,  industrial  schoals,  in- 
ebriate homes,  farms,  hospitals,  day 
schools,  and  slum  posts  all  over  the 
world.  The  control  of  these  industrial 
and  social  organisaticai?,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  immense  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  is  the  task  to  which 
General  Booth  has  devoted  his  life. 

He  is  now  sixty-four  year?  old,  and 
has  been  General  since  1912.  Before 
that  he  was  Chief-of-.'~^taft".  and  the  chief 
organiser  of  the  Army.  My  father  saw 
much  of  him  during  the  strenuous  days 
when  he  was  exposing  the  moral  corrup- 
tion of  London,  stood  in  the  deck  with 
him,  and  loved  him  exceedingly.  Every- 
one who  comes  in  contact  with  him  is 
impressed  with  his  business  ability,  and 
also,  when  they  get  to  know  him  better, 
with  his  perfect  faith. 

I  found  him  little  altered  since  I  last 
saw  him  in  London,  when,  at  the  densely 
packed  funeral  service  of  his  father,  in 
the  huge  Olympia  Hall,  he  took  up  the 
burden  of  Generalship.  A  shade  older, 
perhaps,  but  with  the  same  winning  and 
kindly  manner,  the  same  direct  way,  the 
same  orderly  thought,  the  same  mastery 


of  men.  We  talked  of  the  Chinese  cam- 
paign which  the  Arm\-  had  orpened  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  was  achieving  good  re- 
sults, but  one  of  his  problem -,  was  what 
to  do  with  the  "  extra  ladies  "—second, 
third  and  fourth  wives — of  converted 
Chinamen.  During  the  Kf-,rensky  re- 
gime, the  Army  invaded  Ru.ssia,  but  was 
not  now  operating  there.*  The  newly 
started  campaigns  in  Burmah  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  are  doing  splendidly. 
In  the  latter  state  all  sorts  of  special 
privileges  are  extended  to  Army  officers, 
with  the  object  of  furthering  their  work. 
General  Booth  mentioned  that  the 
Army  had  cleared  Colombo  of  beggars, 
who  are  put  into  special  colonies,  and 
later  go  to  work  in  the  plantations.  He 
spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  leper 
settlements  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  what 
the  Army  was  doing  about  emigration  he 
said  that,  in  the  last  three  years  before 
the  war.  it  had  sent  140.000  people  to 
Canada,  every  one  of  whom  had  been 
met  by  its  officers,  and  placed  in  employ- 
ment there.  Xot  two  per  cent,  of  these 
had  turned  out  failures :  those  who  did 
were  brooight  back  to  England  at  the 
Army's  expense.  I  mentioned  that 
schemes  for  increasing  the  population 
of  Australia  by  immigration  were  not 
popular,  although,  of  course,  he  would 
find  Governments  favourable.  He  was 
fully  seized  of  the  situation,  and  said 
the  only  proposal  he  thought  of  making 
here  was  to  send  out  children.  He  had 
lots  of  these,  and  reckoned  that  the 
Army  could  maintain  a  child  for  10s. 
a  week.  Xaturally,  the  Governments 
ought  to  contribute. 

"  You  must  want  a  lot  of  money."  I 
said,  "for  all  your  social  schemes."  "We 
do.  That  is  not  the  chief  need."  he  re- 
plied. "We  always  manage  to  get  it; 
what  we  want  most  is  men.  If  we  get 
the  men,  the  money  comes  along  all 
right." 

A  talk  with  General  Booth  gives  one 
inside  knowledge  of  the  great  and  won- 
derful work  of  the  Army ;  it  also  gives 
one  an  insight  into  the  amount  of  work 
he  has  to  do,  and  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  do«s  it.  It  is  surely  better 
far,  far  better,  and  a  much  greater  thing, 
to  lead  an  army  whose  business  is  to 
save,  not  to  kill. 
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Oh    U>ncI     6omo     Power    fKe   ^ijhe  5>ie  us 

To    see    Ourgels     <^s    itKera    see    us— &URnS. 
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Ihc  papers  now  reaching  Australia 
have  much  to  say.  in  line  and  picture, 
abcnit  the  Kapp  couf^  d'etat.  They  nearly 
all  regard  it  as  having  been  inspired  by 
the  militarists,  and  also  as  having  failed 
utterly.  The  neutrals,  for  the  most  part. 
take  a  synijjathetic  view,  and  show  the 
Cierman  jieople  sutTering.  whilst  the  doc- 
tors quarrel. 


Luatno.]  I  Rome 

IN    GRR.MANT. 

German     rniUtarismi     ahowinp    itself. 
"Bad  w»viilier:      It    if   b.-tter   t«i   become  d€»»d 
;<irain  I" 


U  ( .si(*n,.,si(  r    i.iizrttc]  ( I/<>ndon. 

IN'PI.ATION     .\Nn     KXPI.OSION. 

The    iart(K)n    from    I'.lsino,    showing 
llindenburg  peeping  out  of  a  grave,  on 


De    Nottnkrakrr  "]  fAinsti^rJam. 

GERMANY'S     PI.ATNT. 
Germ ANi.v :    "  In    thip    w.-iy    I    sliall    never    re- 
cover."' 
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London  Opinioti.'] 

THE   HORSE   THAT  WOUL.DX"J\ 

Prussian    Militarism:    "Get    \ip.    and    come      H.-. 
along  for  another  jolly  war!" 


unnuaij    Chrun.ctc]  [Manchester. 

WHEN   THE   CAT   CAME   BACK. 

wliich  i>  a  sloiic  engraved.  "  Here  lies 
Militarism."  pretty  well  hits  crff  the  situa- 
tion. Dc  Atnstcrdammcr  regards  the 
military  junkers  as  Qui.xote.  who  tilt<  at 
windmills. 

There  is  a  striking  cartoon  in  W'ahre 
Jacob,  comparing  the  devastation 
wrought  in  I'rance  by  the  invaders  with 
the  graveyard  in  (iemiany.  filled  l>y  the 
starvation  blockade. 


De    Avisterdamtner]  [Amsterdam. 

POLITICAL     TROUBLE     IN     C.ERMANT. 

Shepherd    (EViert)    to  his  flock:   "Don't  scat- 
ter!    'T's  only   that  funny  Quixote  apain  !" 


Reynolds's.    GONE    TO    POT.  [London. 

Putting  the  lid  on  it. 
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Wahre   Jakob.1  [Stuttgart. 

KRANCE  AND   GERMANY. 

"  Look  how  the  Vandals  have  devaatated 
France.      Inhumanly   have  you   acted." 

"  By  work  wo  can  make  that  goad  agiUn — 
tout  what  \  or  li;iv.'  .I.in.-  i-.in  n»'ver  he  made 
KOO<l.' 

Many  cartoon.s  deal  with  the  opening 
of  relations  with  the  So^•iet  Government, 
anrl  most  suggest,  especially  the  neutrai 


"^JlU^ 


V 


vV 


"•»^ : '-^ 


MVfner  CarivaturcnA  [Vienna. 

A    HARD   JOB. 

I.,KNi.N' :  "  Do  you  think  that  we  shaJl  manage 
to  l>rejik  in?" 

Trotsky:  "  Vtv".  hut  we  mu.«t  be  quick.  Other- 
wise tliey  will  lyro  bankrnrt.  and  we  shall  sret 
nothinjj  for  our  pains' 


\rhrliii)nHrr.]  [Zurich. 

THE     ENrKNTi:    AND    SOVIET    RUSSIA. 

I..i,oTP  Ckouue  ••  We  will  take  his  Koods. 
He  will  pjiy  his  (l.hls.  Then  we  won't  recognlae 
him    any    more." 


ANOTHKlt     KHj.\t3lKE? 


[Vienna. 
THE    TAX    PRESS. 
As  it   used   to  be.  As  it   is  to-day. 
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KcwsA  [Batas-ia,   U.S.A. 

STII.L   SAWTXG   WOOD. 


Norwich.'^  [U.S.A. 

WILL    HE    PUT    HIS    HEAD   IN    THE    LION'S 

MOUTH? 


fiirrMiait  ■tt'l**' 
Karikaturen,^  [Christiania. 

THE    ONLY    SALVATION. 
Europe  :   "  Help  '     Help  I" 

Uncle  Sam  :    "  Well.  I'm  certainly  not  com;n.a: 
in    with    you,    but    I'll    throw    you    this    belt." 


'  ...ui.:.J:!:!Lil:. 


Review.}  [Bayonne,  U.S.A. 

WHY  DON'T  YOL'  FELLOWS  GO  TO  WORK? 

ones,  that  the  sole  object  actuating  the 
Allies,  is  the  prospect  of  monetary  gain. 
The  cartoons  on  the  American  attitude 
towards  the  Treaty  and  Europe  explain 
themselves.  Tliat  from  the  Batavia 
Neii's  is  particularly  good. 


L'asino]  [Rome. 

THE      1.\"T1:R.N"ATI0NAL     I'Ai'ITAi.r.-^TIC 

STRUGGLES. 

T'l-i.a    r\i-ii-»r    <'nr»<;iiTnpr'«:    (ioom. 
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Muihn\  l\V.irs.iw 

IN   "J'OI^ISH   •   DANTZIG. 
Enouanp-  "no  out.   ToIor!     There  Is  no  room 
for  you  here!" 


LuAino.\  I  Koine 

THK    PROBI.KM    OK    11UMf5. 

The  I'olish  Mucha  continues  to  mani- 
fest very  bitter  feeling  against  England, 
and  the  Norwegian  papers  show  them- 
selves convinced  that  the  League  of 
Nations  is  nothing  but  an  .Mlied  .Xsso- 
cialion  to  rule  the  world. 


Karikaturrn.}  1  CUrislianla. 

IN    TIIK    iMANT'S    DEN. 

.Nonx-ny    h;in   rtorldf*!    to   Join    thf    I..«*apTir   of 

NationK. 


BveiMefiA 


rChrlstifinln 


Eagle.] 


[BrooklyTi. 
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By  CONRAD 

H.  SAYCE 


THE   writer   of   lliis    forceful   tale   has  lived    for    many   years    in    Central    Australia,  i 

Other    men    have    dwelt    there,    too — are  there  to-day;   but.   thus   far.   Mr.   Sayce  j 

is  the  only  one  amongst  them  all  who  has  been  able  to  tell  us  about  the  country  ; 

and  the  extraordinary  life  that  is  led  there.      He    has    done    this    in    vivid    manner,    in  ] 

special   article  and   story,  and   his   first  novel— laid    in    these    same    little    known,    mys-  ! 

terious   regions — will   shortly   be   published   by  Alex.  McCubbin.  under  the  title.  Golden  i 

Buckles.     Another  of   Mr.   Sayce's   tales.   Due  West,  will  appear  in  stead's  July  10  issue.  I 


TWO  men  joined  together  as  mates 
in  Central  Australia.  Though 
privation  and  desert  travelling 
had  given  both  of  them  tattered  clothes, 
semi-dried  skins,  and  bodies  lean  almost 
to  emaciation,  they  were  very  different 
from  one  another.  The  older  was 
known  throughout  the  bush  as  Limping 
Ben,  because  an  accident  with  a  camel 
in  his  youth  had  made  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other.  He  was  a  small,  bent 
man,  with  such  a  stock  of  grizzled  hair 
on  his  face  and  head,  that  nothing  was 
visible  but  his  high  cheek-bones,  with 
little  furtive  eyes  lo'oking  over  them. 
Ben  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
a  life-time  spent  in  Central  Australia 
had  almost  entirely  robbed  him  of 
words,  though  he  was  reputed  to  be  an 
unusually  accomplished  swearer  when 
excited  by  drink.  Nobody  knew  his 
surname.  If  anyone  was  sufficiently 
inquisitive  to  force  i>en  to-  break  his 
habitual  silence  on  that  subject,  the  oiJ 
bushman  would  invariably  answer:  "  I'm 
me,  blast  you !  Me.  Ain't  that  good 
enough  ?" 

His  companion,  Sam  Stoken,  was  a 
tall  man.  thin  and  broad,  and  very 
straight.  His  arms  and  front  of  his 
chest  were  always  exposed,  and  were 
covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  hair, 
and  his  hands  were  huge  and  flat,  as  if 
made  so  by  constant  labour.  His  big, 
irregular  features  always  wore  an  ex- 
pression   of    geniality    that    made    men 


take  to  him.  as  well  they  might,  for 
Sam  was  one  of  the  "  whitest  "  cvf  men. 
He  had  an  old  felt  hat,  long  since  robbed 
of  its  colour  by  the  sun.  and  some 
twisted  camel  nose-lines  passed  through 
slots,  to'ok  the  place  of  the  original  hat 
band.  Sam  was  a  splendid  camel 
driver,  anrl  apparently  valued  the  nose- 
lines  more  than  the  hat,  for.  after  a 
drinking  bout,  when  he  had  cleared  the 
shanty  Ijy  reason  of  his  great  strength, 
he  had  missed  his  hat.  and  had  gone 
round  next  day  asking.  "  Any  bloke  seen 
those  nose-lines?" 

The  way  in  which  these  two  had  met 
was  characteristic  of  both  of  them. 
Limping  Ben  had  turned  up  with  a 
cfTuple  of  foot-sore  camels  and  empty 
tucker-bags  and  pockets  at  a  grog  shed 
near  wliicli  Sam  Stoken  was  "'  spelling." 
The  old  man  was  even  more  silent  than 
usual,  and  Sam  had  seen  at  once  that  he 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  cared  to 
be  "  treated  "  in  j)ublic,  so  he  had  invited 
him  over  to  his  camp  to  "  have  a  look  at 
a  camel."  The  inspection  over,  liquid 
and  solid  refreshments  had  been  pro- 
duced, followed,  after  a  time,  by  the 
(juestion.  "  Why  don't  you  pull  off  your 
l)acks  near  mine?  This  place  is  alive 
with  niiisrers.  Von  needn't  bother  about 
opening  up  your  stuff':  I've  got  plenty." 
Sam  knew  that  his  comiianion  had  run 
right  out  of  everything,  but  in  no  other 
way  could  he  have  induced  the  old  man 
to  share  his  rations.    The  suggestion  was 
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acted  updii.  and  the  twcr  men  camped  to- 
jjetbcr. 

They  were  sitting;  with  a  bottle  of 
whisky  between  them  a  few  evenings 
hiter.  when  Ben  suddenly  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  piece  of 
stone.  "  Ever  seen  this."  he  asked 
abruptly,  puttinjj  the  stone  into  Sam's 
hand. 

Sam  turned  it  o\er  in  ihe  firelight,  and 
gave    an    exclamation    of    astonishment. 
'*  Opal,  by  Jui)iter!"  he  cried.     His  com- 
panion made  na  comment,  and  the  camel- 
driver    e.xamined   the    stone   more   care- 
fully.    It  was  about  the  size  and  shape 
of    a    two-ounce    tobacco    tin.    but    was 
rough    all    over,    except    in    one    place, 
where  a  piece  had  been  chipjied  off.   This 
showed  that  the  inside  of  the  stone  was 
clear.      Hut    what   had   called    forrth   the 
exclamation    from    Sam.   and    was   now 
absorbing  his   whole   attention,   was  the 
play  of  brilliant  and  varied  colours  that 
flashed    from    the    gla.ssy    surface    with 
every  quiver  of  his  hancl.  or  of  the  fire- 
light.    He  had  seen  more  than  one  speci- 
men   of    rcatgli    oi)al    during   his    travels 
over  Central  Australia,  and  had.  in  fact, 
picked    up   several    pieces   on    the    stony 
tablelands  out  west  when  walking  after 
his  camels ;  but  these   were  tjnly   lumps 
of  grey  patch,  speckled  here  and  there 
with  dull  opal  colour,  whereas  the  stone 
he  now  hcUl   in   his  hand  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  jirismatic  radiance. 

"Where   did   you   get    it.    Hen  r"    was 
the  inevitable  question. 

Hen  toi.'k  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  jerked  it  vaguely  towards  the  west ; 
then  he  went  on  smoking  in  silence.   .Sam 
looked  into  his  companion's  face.      The 
gaze  of  his  eyes,  made  pale  by  years  of 
strong  sunliglit.  was  direct  and  unwav- 
ering.     H>en  looked  back   at   him   for  a 
moment  and  then  turned  t(?  the  fire.    He 
had  lived  alone  loo  long  to  endure  the 
close  scrutiny  of  another  man. 
"  Cioing  back  there?"  asked  Sam. 
■'  Camels  no  good."  was  the  answer. 
"  Don't  let  that  bother  you."  said  Sam. 
"  I've    gr/t    camels    and    gear,    if    tliey're 
any  good  to  you." 

The  offer  was  unreas»)ningly  generous 
if  juilged  by  down-country  standards. 
l»ut  Sam  had  been  doing  that  sort  of 
thing  all  his  life.  It  was  not  the  opal 
which  attractetl  him,  though  he  knew 
that  wealth  lay  hidden  in  that  piece  of 


C(/loure(l  stone.     Sam  had  made  and  had 
si)ent  money  too  easily  to  value  it.     If 
he  had  analysed  the  impulse  of  his  big 
kind  heart,  he  would  have  given  some 
such    reason    as.    "  What    else    could    a 
bloke  do  ?    The  poor  beggar  was  stuck." 
In  less  than  a  week.  Limping  Hen  and 
Sam   Stoken  were  going  west   with  five 
camels    and    rations    for    three    months. 
( )ld   lien  was  a  fine  and  true  bushman. 
and  went  as  straight    as  the  necessity  of 
finding  water  would  allow,  towards  the 
place  where  he  had  picked  up  the  opal 
floater.     They  came  to  vast  expanses  of 
dry  salt,  shining  in  the  sun  like  polished 
silver;  every  jutting  point  of  land  was 
separated     from     its     reflection     in    the 
mirage  by  a  thin,  quivering  line  of  in- 
tense light;  and  the  only  place  to  cross 
the  treacherous  surface  was  a  dingo  and 
emu     track     along     which     the     camels 
walked   warily,  while  the  two  men   fol- 
lowed them  with  eyes  shut  against  the 
blinding  glare.    They  passed  over  stoney 
plains,  with  never  a  tree  or  bush  in  sight 
from  dawn  till  dark,  and  came  to  sand- 
iiills  running  across  their  track  one  after 
anotlier.    with    no   mere   break   between 
them    than    the    trough    of    two    waves. 
.Spirals   of    sand    rose   erect    in   the   still 
air.  and  ran  along  the  tops  of  the  sand- 
hills, making  a   momentary  stir  before 
everything  relap.sed  again  into  lethargy. 
At  last  a  niulga  loomed  huge  through  the 
quivering  heat,  and.  as  they  approached, 
it  proved  to  be  one  of  a  straggling  line 
of  dead  trees  following  the  windings  of 
a  gully,  which  cut  into  a  low  range  of 
hills.    The  hills  were  made  up  of  mounds 
of   many-coloured,   cindery   stones,   that 
looked  like  slag  heaps  of  giant  furnaces. 
Nothing  covered   their   parched   barren- 
ness.    Rain,  if  it  ever  fell  on  such  de- 
solation, would  be  followed  by  no  thank- 
ful green,  but  the  same,  gasping  aridity 
would   face  the  sky  as  had  done  .so  for 
countless  ages.     They  topped   the   rise, 
and  started  to  descend  a  long,  gradual 
valley,  where  patches  of  dry  bushes  re- 
lieved the  dull  monotony  of  stones  and 
sand. 

"  Camel  feed  !  '  exclaimed  Sam. 

"  That's    where   I   got    the   opal,"    re- 
sponded his  companion. 

Their  first  thoright  on  arrival    was  a 
place  to  store  water.     They  sunk  a  fevr 
shallow    .shafts    till    at    last    a    spot    was 
{Continued  on  page  606.) 
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POPULAR  DELUSIONS— By  henry  stead 

l.-THE    MALIGNED    PROFITEER. 


No  one  has  been  so  vituperatively 
vilified  and  abused  in  the  press,  on  the 
platform,  and  in  private  conversation,  as 
the  profiteer.  To  him  are  ascribed  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  shortage  of  sup- 
plies, the  exorbitant  ocean  freights,  the 
bankruptcy  of  individuals,  and  the  de- 
preciation of  the  sovereign — to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  ills  for  which  he  is 
held  responsible.  Mr.  Hughes,  in 
righteous  indignation — on  the  eve  of  the 
election — declared  that  the  profiteers 
ought  to  be  shot,  hung,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, or  something  like  that.  He  would 
pillory  each  and  all  of  them  before  the 
enraged  gaze  of  the  people,  and  so  on, 
and  so  fo-rth.  He  has,  of  course,  done 
nothing  since  the  election  in  the  matter, 
having  skilfully  worked  up  an  excuse 
that  the  people  had  refused  him  the 
power  to  deal  with  them.     Had  he  been 

given  this,  of  course,  .'  and  so  on, 

and  so  forth !  His  meek  acquiescence  in 
the  continued  presence  of  those  he  so 
roundly  abused — before  the  election — 
has  even  been  attributed  to  these  hor- 
rible profiteers,  who  are  sucking  the  life 
blood  of  the  nation,  and  even  controlling 
legislatioii ! 

The  papers  have  told  us  that  the  pro- 
fiteer is  a  villain,  who  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated. The  politicians  have  told  us 
that  if  we  would  only  let  them  they 
would  cut  this  cancer  out  of  the 
nation.  Tfie  profiteer  has  become 
the  cockshy  of  everyone,  has  been 
made  the  excuse  for  the  failure  of 
a'lempts  to  grapple  with  all  manner  of 
problems,  is  made  to  bear  the  blame  for 
inept  legislation  of  every  kind.  Yet,  as 
we  Icok  back,  we  have  to  confess  that 
the  papers  told  us  no  end  of  lies  during 
the  war,  which  we  swallowed  with 
avidity,  open-mouthed.  We  have  little 
respect  for  politicians — too  little.  I 
think,  for,  on  tlie  whole,  they  are  doing 
their  best — holding  that  they  are  oppor- 
tunists, first  and  last,  and  are  more  con- 
cerned in  conciliating  their  particular 
electorates  than  in  anything  else.     That 


being  so,  are  we  justified  in  accepting, 
unthinkingly,  what  press  and  politicians 
say  about  the  profiteer?  I  venture  to 
think  that  he  is  a  much  maligned  indivi- 
dual, will  even  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  he  is  actually  a  public  benefactor — 
an  unwilling  one,  I  admit. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that 
we  don't  bother  to  think.  Either  we  are 
too  lazy,  or  we  have  not  time.  If  it  were 
not  so,  the  press  would  have  no  influ- 
ence, the  politician  would  orate  in  vain. 
It  is  because  the  people  prefer  to  have 
their  thinking  done  for  them  that  papers 
can  create  opinion,  and  politicians  catch 
votes.  But  it  is  well  sometimes  to  sit 
back,  and  do  a  little  thinking  of  one's 
ov.'n.  I,  at  any  rate,  find  it  a  most  in- 
teresting recreation,  Avhich  leads  me,  at 
times,  into  extraordinary  by-ways.  To 
begin  with,  I  find  that  it  is  a  fairly  safe 
thing  to  assume  that  what  everyone 
around  you  says  is  so,  is  not  so.  Is  it  not 
a  curious  thing  that  in  Parliamentary 
and  other  commission?  of  enciuiry,  on 
which  leading  men  and  women  sit,  it  is 
almost  always  the  minority  report 
which  receives  most  attention,  which 
in  quite  a  number  of  cases,  is 
finally  acted  upon?  That  suggests, 
does  it  not,  that  the  individual 
thinker,  who  refuses  to  follow  the 
crowd,  is  more  usually  right  than  is  the 
multitude?  However,  this  is  a  digres- 
sion.   Let  us  get  back  to  our  profiteer. 

This  individual  is  spoken  of  as  if  he 
were  a  sort  of  musliroom  growth,  ]>ro- 
])agated  by  the  war,  and  many  people 
honestly  believe  that  no  profiteer  existed 
before  1914.  C^f  course,  he  has  always 
been  with  us  since  Adam's  sons  began 
to  barter.  The  i)rofitcer  is  a  man  who 
makes  a  profit,  and  the  dictionary  tells 
us  that  profit  "  is  value  acquired  over 
and  above  the  value  parted  with  in  the 
course  of  acquirement."  No  one  sug- 
gests that  the  making  of  a  profit  is  a 
wicked  and  criminal  thing.  Everyone 
in  business  has  got  to  make  it — or  quit. 
What   is  objected   to   is   the   making  of 
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profits  huKcr  than  ihc  average.  Yet, 
before  the  war,  the  man  who  did  this 
was  looked  on  as  a  clcv-r  or  successful 
individual,  not  as  a  crimi'^al  at  all. 

^We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
people  consider  a  i)rofiteer  to  be  a  man 
who  makes  his  profit  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  war  conditions  to  swindle 
the  public.  To  dcfme  a  profiteer,  tlien. 
we  have  to  ascertain  what  is  the  legiti- 
mate ])rofit  a  man  may  make,  and  what 
are  the  articles  he  may  make  it  in.  Pre- 
sumably, he  may  make  as  much  as  he 
likes  in  luxuries,  and  as  little  as  possible 
in  necessaries.  Yet,  that  assumption  will 
hardly  hold,  for  tht  greatest  profiteers 
of  all  are  those  who  have  amassed  for- 
tunes in  the  handling  and  purveying  of 
luxuries  to  the  public,  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  Governments  themselves  can  be 
shown  to  have  profiteered  in  shameless 
manner  in  the  handling  of  necessaries. 
The  British  Go^'ernment  is  probably  the 
greatest  of  all  profiteers,  yet  no  one 
abuses  it  for  that.  Rather  are  they 
pleased  because  the  profits  of  this  par- 
ticular profiteer  go  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. The  Government  bought  cheap 
during  the  war,  and  it  has  sold,  and  is 
selling  dear,  wheat,  wool,  and  all  man- 
ner c/f  supplies.  It  built  ships  during 
the  war,  and  it  has  sold  them  at  immense 
])rofit  since.  It  compels  private  owners 
to  carry  its  supplies  at  low  rates,  and  it 
pockets  the  advantage.  In  fact,  it  pro- 
fiteers enormously.  But  its  profiteering 
seems  to  directly  benefit  the  taxpayer. 
The  more  the  Government  profiteers,  the 
less  mfnicy  he  has  to  pay  the  tax  col- 
lector. Therefore,  he  is  quite  happy 
over  the  fact  that  the  people,  as  a  whole, 
nuist  ji.'iy  more  for  necessaries,  have  to 
pay  more  for  having  food  supplies  trans- 
ported to  them  from  overseas,  and  the 
like. 

Btit  whilst  we  praise  the  Government 
for  its  profiteering  efforts,  we  would 
slaughter  the  private  profiteer  could  we 
catch  him !  Yet.  have  we  not  just  as 
much  reason  to  })raise  him  as  wc  have  to 
laud  the  Government  ?  The  latter's  pro- 
fits go  into  the  public  purse;  but,  is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  in  England,  at  anyrate, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  private  pro- 
fiteers' gains  ultimately  find  their  way 
thei^  also?  The  last  British  budget 
proves  it.    Supposing  there  were  no  pro- 


fiteers, the  C'hancellor  of  the  Exckcquer 
could  not  possibly  have  balanced  hi*  led- 
ger without  imposing  far  hearier  taxa- 
tion, and  including  the  man  of  small  m- 
come.  who  at  present  escapes.  The  pro- 
fiteer may  be  a  wicked  ruffian,  who  has 
secured  his  gains  by  sweating  the  public, 
but  those  gains  are  got  at  by  the  tax 
collector,  who  grabs  most  of  them.  Had 
the  profiteer  not  gathered  the  money  int« 
a  single  heap,  so  to  speak,  the  tax  col- 
lector would  have  secured  noae  of  it 
at  all. 

The  two  chief  items  in  the  rercnuc 
received  by  the  British  Treasurer  in  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31  »t,  1919, 
were  income  tax  and  excess  profit*  tax. 
Between  them  they  produced  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  total  of  £891763,500 
received.  If  there  had  been  ■•  pro- 
fiteers, there  would  have  been  no  excess 
profits,  and,  instead  of  claiming  the 
lion's  share  of  these,  viz..  £283,977,000, 
the  Government  woidd  have  obtained 
nothing  at  all.  Had  there  been  no  pro- 
fiteers, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  heavily 
graded  iticome  tax  would  not  hare  pro- 
duced anything  like  the  £293.268,000  the 
Treasury  got  from  it.  If  wc  assume 
that  all  the  war  profits  tasc  was  paid  by 
so-called  profiteers,  and  that  they  con- 
tributed at  least  a  third  of  the  income 
tax,  we  make  the  astonishing  discovery 
that  these  much  abused  gentlemen  were 
actually  providing  the  British  Gorem- 
mCnt  with  almost  half  its  entire  reyenue! 
Where  would  the  Imperial  fitiances  have 
been  had  it  not  been  for  the  profiteer? 
The  Chancellor  woulil  have  had  only 
£500.000.000  wherewith  to  meet  an  ex- 
penditure which  considerablv  exceeded 
the  £^tX).0OO.00O.  which,  thanks  to  the 
profiteers,  he  did  receive. 

Ask  the  I'Vdcral  Treasurer  his 
opinion  of  the  ])rofitcer;  interrogate  any 
Stale  Treasurer,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  regards  him  as  a  benefactor  Had 
there  been  no  profiteers  in  Australia  the 
income  tax,  high  enough  already,  would 
have  had  to  be  more  than  doubled. 
Think  of  that,  you  income  tax  payers, 
next  time  you  howl  against  the  profiteer. 
You  would  have  less  money  to-day  if  it 
were  not  for  him,  even  though  you  may 
grumble  at  the  increased  housekeeping 
bills.    After  all.  he  may  not  be  solely  re- 
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sponsible  far  the  augmented  cost  ot  liv- 
ing. That  is  largely  due  to  the  fall  in 
j»urchasing  power  of  our  money,  caused 
ky  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  printing  press. 
We  have  regarded  the  profiteer  as  a 
wolf  im  sheep's  clothing.  Ought  we  not 
rather  t»  look  cm  him  as  a  lamb  mas- 
querading about  in  a  wolf's  skin?  Is 
not  the  demand  for  his  execution  much 
•n  a  level  with  the  action  cf  the  man 
wiio  killed  the  goose  who  laid  the  gdden 
eggs?     Instead   of   regarding  the   profi- 


teer as  a  vile  person,  we  ought  to  Icrok 
on  him  as  a  useful  sort  of  receptacle  for 
the  catching  of  stray  coins  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  people.  The  profi- 
teer is  no  criminal.  The  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  thcrse  who,  having  this  recep- 
tacle filled  with  coins  under  their  noses, 
refuse  to  put  out  their  hands  and  grab 
some  of  it,  fearing  to  offend  the  profi- 
teer. But  he  himself,  is  he  not  a  much 
maligned  individual — a  goose  who  lays 
golden  eggs  for  the  public? 


IN    WAR-RIDDEN    UKRAINIA. 


Some  time  aga  one  of  our  readers  left 
Australia  for  Russia,  and  reached 
Ukraicia  when  the  first  revolution  oc- 
curred. He  dwelt  in  that  unquiet  lanii 
for  some  twenty  months  before  going 
on  to  Switzerland,  where  he  is  now  act- 
ing as  representative  of  the  Ukrainian 
Government.  In  a  long  letter  he  tells  o-f 
his  experiences  during  the  last  couple  of 
years,  and  so  interesting  are  these  that  I 
summarise  his  letter  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  .He  says: — 

"  During  the  twenty  months  I  was  in 
Ukrainia,  I  witnessed  many  curious 
events,  and  was  able  to  closely  observe 
the  development  of  Soviet  organisations 
in  town,  village,  mine  and  factory.  I 
saw  tlieir  fighting  with  the  Ukrainian 
Nationalist  Government  (Rada).  the 
coming  of  the  Germans,  the  Ukraino- 
Bolshcvist  revolution  in  Novem.ber,  1918. 
when  Hetman  was  defeated,  and  his 
scheme  for  federation  with  Russia  was 
abandoned.  I  left  KieflF  on  the  eve  of 
the  second  Bolshevik  entry  into  that  city, 
in  February,  1919. 

"  As  you  know,  the  policy  of  Clemen- 
ceau,  and  the  French  capitalists,  was  the 
creation  at  any  cost  of  a  strong  Polish 
State  ©n  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ger- 
many ;  that  being  the  case,  it  was  de- 
cided in  Paris  to  satisfy  all  territorrial 
claim*;  the  Polish  Reactionaries  cared  to 
make.  In  order  to  carry  out  that  policy, 
a  French-trained  Polish  army  was  des- 
patched to  Galicia.  which  was  claimed 
by  Ukrainians.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
a  secondary  wr^.r  started  in  Eastern 
Galicia,  which  made  its  way  from  there 
into  Ukrainia  proper.  The  Poles  had  the 
heartf  support  of  England,  which,  how- 
ever, gave  no  material  help.     Such  a  war 


could  only  end  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Ukrainians,  who  lacked  powerful  sup- 
port of  any  kind,  had  no  money  or  war 
material,  who  were  also  engaged  in 
fighting  the  Bolsheviks  further  east.  The 
Poles  therefore  succeeded  in  seizing 
large  areas  erf  Western  Ukrainia,  East- 
ern Galicia,  Volhynia.  Cholm,  Pidliasha. 
Polissia.  and  part  of  Padolia.  These  dis- 
tricts have  a  population  of  some  lO.CXX).- 
000.  of  whom  at  least  seventy-five  per 
cent,  are  Ukrainians,  the  balance  being 
Jev/s.  Poles  and  Russians.  In  Cholm 
there  are  fewer  Ukrainians  than  in  any 
other  districts,  but  even  there,  they  con- 
stitute sixty  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

"  I  have  no  space  to  write  about  the 
conditions  of  the  Ukrainians  under 
Polish  rule.  Having  been  there  myself 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  no  district 
in  E-urope  has  suflPered  so  much  from- 
the  war  as  Eastern  Galicia.  Great  num- 
bers were  killed  and  hanged  by  the  Rus- 
sians, by  the  Austro-Hungarians,  and 
finally  by  the  Pales.  The  province  was 
first  of  all  overrun  by  the  Russians,  was 
retaken  by  the  Austro-Germans,  was  re- 
invaded  by  the  Russians,  and  is  now 
overrun  bv  bands  of  Polish  White 
Guards.  From  75.000  to  100.000  people, 
imen  and  women,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
Bolsheviks  and  Petlurians.  are  confined 
in  huge  prison  camps.  According  to  the 
Internatianal  Red  Cross,  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  twelve  of  these  camps  only, 
is  23.000.  but  no  statistics  are  available 
of  the  numbers  in  the  many  other  camps. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  deliberate  exter- 
mination by  the  Poles.  Polish  papers 
talk  cf  coionisation  by  Polish  peasants  in 
these  recently  seized  areas,  where  famine 
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and  typlius  arc  claiminjj  thousands  of 
victims  every  month.  Tlie  mortality  in 
tlie  camps  is  hijjh — in  Brest-Litovsky,  of 
6000  persons.  2500  died  in  a  few  months. 
Ukrainian  workmen  are  being  every- 
where dismissed  from  State  undertak- 
ings, and  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  pea- 
sants arc  beings  deprived  of  what  little 
the  military  bands  had  left  them.  It  is 
true  recent  rej)orts  state  that  some  of 
the  prisoners  are  being  set  free,  but 
whilst  this  is  no  doubt  true,  many  are 
beinc;  imprisoned  in  other  districts,  es- 
pecially in  Cholm.  in  which  province  the 
(ireek  (Orthodox  Churches  have  been  ex- 
propriated, ond  are  now  being  used  by 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholics. 

"  As  a  result  of  Clemenceau's  and 
Churchill's  j)olicy.  Ukrainia  sees  this 
with  revolutionary  spirit,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  people  eagerly  look  for- 
ward to  the  advance  of  the  Red  troops, 
and,  when  they  come,  will  at  once  throw 
in  their  lot  with  them.  The  National- 
Democratic  party,  owing  to  its  defeat  by 
the  Poles,  has  lost  all  influence  in 
Galicia.  with  the  result  that  Bolshevik 
ideas  grow  there  from  day  to  day.  The 
Bolsheviks  are  not  carrying  out  any 
special  propaganda  work,  but  the  action 
of  the  Poles  and  their  Allies  forces  the 
Ukrainians  to  look  to  the  Soviet  Repub- 
lic for  help,  and  they  welcome  all  the 
Bolshevik  literature  they  can  get  hold 
of.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Ukrainians  in  Galicia,  Bukowina.  and 
the  Carpathians  will  offer  the  Bolshevik 
Red  Guards  the  heartiest  reception  when 
they  reach  the  country. 

The  population  of  the  north-west  part 
af  Bukf)wina  and  Bessarabia  is  mainly 
Ukrainian,  consequently  the  Ukrainians 
regard  the  action  of  the  corrupt  Rou- 
mam"an  Boyars  in  annexing  these  dis- 
tricts as  pure  robbery.  Though  there  are 
only  about  800,000  Ukrainians  living 
there,  wc  will  never  cease  to  endeavour  to 
free  thcni  from  Rotunanian  domination, 
or  to  demand  the  taking  of  a  plebiscite, 
which  would,  of  course,  be  in  our  favour. 
Detested  as  is  Roumanian  rule  in  Buko- 
wina and  Bessarabia- -even  by  the  Rou- 
manians themselves — the  new  rulers  do 
not  practice  a  policy  of  extermination  as 
do  the  Polos.  Though  they  suppress 
everything  Ukrainian,  prisons  in  these 
districts  are  not  full  of  our  nationals  to 


such  an  extent  as  are  those  in  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  the  Poles.  The  Rou- 
manians are  pleased  that  the  Ukrainian 
leaders  from  Bukcnvina  and  Bessarabia 
have  fled  into  Ukrainia  proper,  and  they 
content  themselves  with  stealing  what- 
ever property  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  tlie 
Ukrainian  proverb:  'He  steals  like  a 
Roumanian.' 

"  'I'hc  only  eastern  territories  claimed^ 
by  Ukrainia,  and  now  occupied  by 
foreign  powers,  whose  people  do  not  suf- 
fer, is  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountailis,  known  as  Ruska- 
Krainia.  This  has  been  allotted  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  by  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Apart  from  the  suffering  due  to  the 
famine — acute  in  this  wooded  area — the 
general  situation  is  very  good  compared 
with  that  of  those  districts  under  Poland 
and  Roumania.  The  Czechs  are,  in 
general  very  hostile  to  the  Germans  and 
Poles,  and  are  sympathetic  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  Ukrainians.  The  reception 
they  accorded  in  Prague  to  the 
Ukrainian  National  Choir  was  amazing: 
the  journey  of  the  Choir  was  like  a 
triumphant  progress.  The  Czechs  have 
given  the  Ukrainian  province,  where 
dwelt  500,000  or  600.000  people,  almost 
complete  autonomy.  They  have  sent 
food  and  other  supplies,  but  their  dis- 
tribution is  not  efficient.  They  have 
dealt  with  the  (juestion  of  nationality  in 
a  most  democratic  manner — the  Ruska- 
Krainians.  of  course,  speak  Ukrainian, 
but  under  Magyar  rule,  only  the  Hun- 
garian language  was  taught  in  the 
schools.  The  (|uestion  as  to  what  was 
to  be  the  language  taught  there  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  Prague,  where  the 
Academy  of  Science  decided  in  favour 
of  Ukrainian,  in.stead  of  Russian  or  Mag- 
yar. A  local  government  was  set  up. 
and  at  last  the  unfortunate  Ukrainians 
have  found  one  place  on  earth  where 
they  are  not  trodden  on.  and  crushed  by 
•^onic  stronger  adversary. 

In  Ukrainian  Proper,  two  forces  at 
Inst  contended,  both  were  anti-Bolshe- 
vik. The  Ukrainian  National  Govern- 
ment was  the  head  of  one  group.  The 
Russian  reactionaries  controlled  the 
other.  Denekine  received  the  support 
of  the  latter.  His  doings  are  probably 
well  known  in  Australia.     I  might  men- 
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tian,  however,  that  when  he  invaded 
Ukrainia,  he  suppressed  the  use  of  the 
Ukrainian  languajjje  in  all  the  schools, 
closed  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Science  in  Kieff — the  university  and 
other  places  of  learning;  his  actions  re- 
called the  had  old  days  of  Rasputin,  and 
iiis  rule  was  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
first.  His  restoration  o-f  landlordism 
swelled  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was 
a  reactionary,  and  was  hated  by  the  in- 
telligent classes,  by  the  peasants,  and  by 
the  workers.  When  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Red  Armies  in  the  field,  those  he  had 
ruled  over,  Bolsheviks  and  Nationalists 
alike,  rose  in  his  rear,  and  attacked  his 
forces. 

"  As  I  write,  the  Ukrainian  National- 
ists, the  Democrats  and  the  Socialists  of 
the  Kerensky  type,  are  united  altogether, 
and  are  still  fighting  someone,  some- 
where. Yesterday,  it  was  the  Bolshe- 
viks, to-day  it  is  Denekine ;  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  the  Poles.  It  has  to 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  moder- 
ates, although  they  proved  stronger  in 
Ukrainia  than  in  Russia,  are  daily  los- 
ing power,  their  troops  are  constantly 
coming  over  to  the  Bolsheviks,  or  are 
being  captured  by  the  Poles,  or  the  Rou- 
manians, and  clapped  into  prison.  "As 
they  are  regarded  by  the  French  and 
English  reactionaries  as  a  product  of  the 
Revolution,  and  virtually  half  Bolshe- 
viks themselves,  they  have  no  hope  of 
obtaining  any  material  assistance  any- 
where, and  consequently  they  must,  in 
the  end,  disappear  altogether.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  in  time  Ukrainia  must 
be  controlled  by  the  Soviets,  nor  will  we 
have  to  wait  long  before  that  happens. 

"  My  latest  reports  from  W'^arsaw  tell 
of  interesting  developments  in  KieflF ; 
when  the  Bolsheviks  entered  this  city,  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  reopen  the 
Ukrainian  schools,  the  Academy  of 
Science,  and  the  University.  Tl^py  ruth- 
lessly suppressed  the  capitalistic  papers, 
not  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  staffs  of 
these  had  run  away  with  the  Whites — 
in  their  place  Socialist  and  Communist 
joTirnals  made  their  appearance. 
Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Kieff, 
Trotsky  reached  the  city,  and  stated  in 
his  speech  that  the  Russian  Red  Army 
would  only  remain  in  Ukrainia  as  long 
as  its  presence  was  required  to  crush  the 


Denekine  forces.  Whilst  this  was  being 
done,  the  Ukrainians  would  have  the  op- 
portunity of  organising  a  Red  Army  of 
their  own.  When  the  country  was 
cleared  of  Denekme  and  his  army,  then 
an  all-Ukrainian  Ccrngress  and  Soviet 
would  be  called  together,  this  Congress 
and  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia 
would  then  delimit  the  frontier  between 
the  two  Republics.  In  order  to  roll  back 
the  forces  of  Denekine,  the  Ukrainian- 
joined  the  Red  Army  of  Russia." 

Whether  Bolshevik-Ukrainians  wish 
for  reunion  with  Russia  is  a  matter  on 
which  there  is  much  speculation  in  the 
newspapers.  The  truth  of  the  matter  i-> 
that  all  republics,  in  which  Soviets  dom- 
inate, are  of  such  a  character  in  their 
inner  construction  that  they  must  volun- 
tarily lean  towards  Russia.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Reds  in  Finland,  Est- 
land.  Latavia,  White  Russia,  and 
Ukrainia.  It  is  obvious  that  they  could 
find  no  other  power  to  lean  upon,  and 
without  the  help  of  Bolshevik  Russia. 
they  would  be  crushed  by  the  reaction- 
aries, as  vvas  the  case  with  Hungary. 
The  Russian  Bolshevik  Government  has 
always  been  disposed  to  recognise  a 
Soviet  Republic  in  South  Russia. 

The  Ukrainian  .Soviet  Congress  is  to 
be  held  in  February  at  Kieff.  and  the 
Communists  are  expected  to  dominate  it. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Communists  party  had  no  Nationalist 
leanings,  and  included  very  few  Ukrain- 
ian leaders  in  its  ranks.  It  was  con- 
trolled by  Russians  and  Jews,  although 
the  membership  was  made  up  of 
Ukrainian  workers.  To-day.  the  party 
has  quite  a  different  standing.  It  has 
swallowed  the  Ukrainian  Social-Demo- 
crats, and  the  jews  and  Russians  have 
had  to  learn  the  Ukrainian  language. 
Being  internationalists,  they  did  not  care 
for  the  Ukrainian  language  particularly, 
but  they  adapted  themselves  to  anything 
which  served  their  purpose,  which  pur- 
pose is  the  overthrow  of  all  bourgeoise 
states  everywhere,  and  the  establishment 
of  proletarian  power,  in  the  form  of 
the  Soviet.  Their  demand  is  that  all 
power  shall  be  vested  in  the  workers' 
and  peasants'  councils,  for  they  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  once  the  Soviets 
secure  control,  the  overthrow  of  the 
capitalist  class  must  follow. 
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NEWS  FROM  EVERYWHERE. 


A  voluntary  plebiscite  is  to  be  held  in 
Tyrol  on  the  questioii  of  union  with 
Germany. 

The  running  of  excursion  trains  in 
Great  I'ritain  has  been  abandoned  for 
this  year. 

Chelmsford  prison  is  to  be  used  for 
dwelliiij:js  to  relieve  the  shottage  of 
houses  in  the  town  ! 

Press  telegrams  may  now  be  sent  be- 
tween France  and  (Icrmany,  the  rate  be- 
inj^  fixed  at  nine  centimes  a  word. 

Sir  Reginald  Tower  was  selected  early 
tbis  year  by  the  Sii()ri'mc  Council  to  be 
Allied  Ccmimissioiicr  in  Dantzig, 

When  Constantinople  was  occupied 
}tf  the  Allies,  two  British  sailors  were 
killed,  and  four  were  wounded. 

Paper  is  one  of  the  many  things  the 
export  of  which  is  now  entirely  pro- 
hibited by  the  (ierman  Government. 

A  census  of  Mesopotamia,  which  has 
just  been  taken,  gives  the  total  pojuila- 
tion  of  the  three  vilayets  as  2,84^^282. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allies 
in  the  I'.laok  Sea  has  sent  Serbian  guards 
t«  (iallipoli.  to  protect  the  British  ceme- 
teries there. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  Kngland 
for  fertile  Italian  (piecn  bees.  The  sup- 
ply of  these  i-  now  i^nxul.  I"nit  they  cost 
OS.  6d.  each. 

The  second  Simjjlon  tunnel  is  now 
almcTst  completed.  1*^070  yards,  having 
been  tunnelled.  About  3000  yards  re- 
main to  be  pierced. 

Before  the  war  Devonshire  farmers 
reckorjied  to  make  9d.   each   for  turkey 


an^  geese  eggs.     They  are  now  getting 
2s.  6d.  each  for  them. 

Thanks  to  the  representations  of 
Maxim  Gorki,  authors  in  Russia  have 
been  granted  an  extra  monthly  ration  of 
meat,  groats  and  chocolate. 

Before  the  war  the  average  price  of 
store  pigs  in  Great  Britain  was  9s.  each. 
A  month  ago  they  were  fetching  n©  less 
than  92s.  6d.  in  English  markets. 

A  Swedish  clergyman  stated  at  a 
meeting,  held  to  organise  relief  for  pri- 
soners (ri  war  in  Siberia,  that  more  than 
50pOO  had  died  during  the  winter. 

Although  Roumanian  troops  occupied^ 
Bessarabia  long  ago.  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil did  not  definitely  assign  the  province 
tnr  Roumania  until  early  in   March. 

:\l  the  end  of  March  the  Moslems  in 
India, took  i)art  in  a  Hartal  (a  suspen- 
sion of  business  to  mourn),  for  the 
plight  of  Turkey  and  the  Caliphate. 

The  German  steamers,  Patagonia, 
Sc\dlitc  and  ffciger,  which  sought  re- 
fuge in  Argentine  ports  during  the  war, 
have  now  been  handed  over  to  the  Al- 
lies. 

Bernard  Shaw  recently  refused  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  film  rights  of  his 
plays,  oif  the  ground  that  he  may  decide 
to  write  plays  specially  for  film  produc- 
tion. 

Lettish  newspapers  publish  the  state- 
ment that  the  (ierman  Ciovernment  has 
oflfered  to  supply  Latvia  with  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  goods  on  long^ 
credit. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Allied  oc- 
cupation, the  (ierman  national  flag  was 
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publicly  flown  in  Cologne  on  March 
25th,  by  permission  of  the  British  autfc- 
orities. 

The  winter  on  the  Baltic  having  been 
exceptionally  mild,  the  ice  in  the  har- 
bours of  Helsingfors  and  Reval  melted 
in  March,  instead  of  at  the  end  of  April 
as  usual. 

General  Sir  W.  R.  Robertson  was  suc- 
ceeded on  March  3rd.  by  Lieut.-General 
Sir  T.  L.  Napier-Morland,  as  General 
Officer  Commanding-in-Chief  Army  of 
the  Rhine. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  recently 
had  a  sale  of  several  thousands  of  pieces 
•f  sculpture  and  paintings,  which  for- 
merly adorned  the  Winter  Palace  at 
Petrograd. 

The  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  announced  recently  that 
he  intends  to  proceed  with  his  plan  of 
taking  over  the  former  business  of  the 
Hamburg-Amerika  Line. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  ending  March, 
no  fewer  than  100,000  immigrants  en- 
tered Canada,  about  four  times  as  many 
as  went  into  the  country  during  the 
previous  twelve  months. 

German  newspapers  chronicle  the  fact 
that  the  chemical  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, which  for  many  months  have  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  coal,  are  now  work- 
ing at  their  full  pre-war  activity. 

The  Belgian  Government  iias  set  aside 
the  sum  of  2,450,000  francs  for  the  vari- 
€us  festivals  and  exhibitions  which  will 
be  held  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming Olympic  Games  at  Antwerp. 

The  British  Government  is  offering 
surplus  war  vessels,  including  battle- 
ships, to  coastal  towns  for  use,  when 
filled  with  concrete,  as  break-waters,  but 
in  many  cases  the  offers  have  been  re- 
fused. 

Russian  gold  to  the  value  of  £800.000 
arrived  at  Reval  at  the  end  of  March, 
being  the  first  consigimient  of  the  pay- 
ment the  Bolsheviks  are  making  to  Es- 
thonia  under  their  Peace  Treaty  with 
that  country. 

The  importation  of  gold  into  India  is 
strictly  forbidden.  Recently  Indian  cus- 
tom officials  seized  no  less  than  23.000 
British    and   Turkish    sovereigns,    which 


were  being  smuggled  through   in   ^ck- 
ages  of  dates. 

That  Germany  is  resuming  relatia»s 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  showm  by 
the  fact  that  in  January  last  147,000  par- 
cels were  sent  abroad  through  the  Ger- 
man post,  and  470,000  were  rec€iv#4 
from  foreign  countries. 

General  Kuropatkin,  who  was  Riw- 
sian  Minister  of  War,  and  later  gcmeral 
in  command  of  the  Russian  Army  in  tWe 
Japanese  war,  is  now  head  of  the  Bol- 
shevist administration  in  Turkestaa, 
with  headquarters  at  Merv. 

Kentish  fishermen  are  strongly  fx*- 
testing  agair^t  French  and  Belgiam  ^fi- 
sels  being  allowed  to  trawl  in  the  areas 
forbidden  to  British  vessels  by  \hc  Ad- 
miralty. This  is  an  old  pre-war* griev- 
ance, which  is  now  accentuated. 

The  Poles,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense difficulties  they  have  had  to  rver- 
come,  are  getting  back  to  nonnal  condi- 
tions, as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Swedish  companies  have  installed  aver 
15,000  telephones  in  Warsaw  alone. 

According  to  American  papers,  Great 
Britain,  earlv  in  March,  received  be- 
tween £32.000.000  and  £40.000.000  in 
gold  from  Germany,  as  payment  for 
food  and  o^hcr  supplies.  Most  of  this 
gold  has  been  shipped  to  New  York. 

Professor  Masaryk.  the  President  of 
Czecho-Slovakia.  celebrated  his  seven- 
tieth l)irth(lay  in  March.  He  is  regardetl 
as  the  greatest  statesman  amongst  all  the 
leaders  who  have  appeared  in  the  re- 
cently created  Republics  oi  Central 
Europe. 

Unification  al  Germany  is  proceeding 
apace.  The  Feileral  Government  is  tak- 
ing over  the  railways  from  the  various 
States  in  the  Republic,  paying  enough 
for  the  Bavarian  lines  and  post  of- 
fice to  cover  tiie  entire  state  debt — 
1,570,000,000  marks. 

Berlin  nc\vs])a]iers  chronicle  the  fact 
that  wireless  telephone  messages  can 
now  be  exchanged  betweeij  Berlin  and 
Moscow,  a  distance  of  1000  miles.  Ex- 
periments between  Chelmsford.  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  a  distance  of  1200 
miles,  were  also  successful. 

The  final  figures  for  the  Moscow 
Soviet  elections  disclose  that  of  the  1528 
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Deputies  elected,  1337  are  Communists, 
136  Non-Party.  46  Menshevists,  3 
Maximalists,  4  Anarchists,  1  Left 
Social  Revolutionary,  and  1  representa- 
tive of  the  Jewish  Socialist  Party. 

Hujjc  consignments  of  rum  are  piled 
up  on  the  quays  of  the  London  docks, 
retailers  having  ample  supplies ;  no  one 
appears  to  wish  to  take  these  consign- 
ments away.  In  spite  of  this  over-sup- 
ply, rum  is  still  .celling  at  10s.  6d.  per 
hottle.  Before  the  war  the  price  was 
2s.  6,1. 

The  (Icrman  cruiser,  Emden,  which 
was  named  after  the  famous  raider,  was 
not  sunk  at  Scapa  Flow,  but  was  re- 
cently allrrtled  to  France,  and  has  been 
taken  over  by  her.  This  Emden  is  2000 
tons  larger  than  the  raider,  being  prac- 
tically the  same  size  as  the  Sydney — 
5400  tons. 

The  Rritish  Government  is  supporting 
a  factory  for  making  sugar  from  beet, 
which  is  being  established  on  up-to-date 
lines  at  Kelham,  near  Newark.  The 
annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  war  was  L800.000 
tons.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  it  came  from 
Germany  and  Austria. 

German  guns  as  trophies  have  little 
value  in  English  eyes.  Of  the  sixteen 
given  to  the  local  authorities  in  Bedford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire,  only  five 
have  been  placed  in  pul)lic  spots.  Two 
have  been  removed  to  sewage  farms, 
two  guard  refuse  dumps,  and  seven  are 
stored  in  back  yarrls. 

Acro|)lanes  are  now  being  used  to 
'  arry  light  goods  in  Europe.  Early  in 
March  a  British  'plane,  loaded  with  a 
r'/ii»;ignmcnt  of  ladies'  garments,  arrived 
<al\ly  at  .Amsterdam,  and  the  French 
I-apers  mention  that  early  strawberries 
were  conveyed  from  the  south  of  France 
to  Paris  by  aeroplane. 

The  British  Government  ninitlv 
fixed  the  home  price  of  home  grown 
wheat  harvested  in  1020  at  the  monthly 
average  price  of  imported  wheat  of 
similar  quality,  provided  that  the  price 
so  paid  to  tlie  home  grower  did  not  ex- 
ceed <^5s.  per  quarter  erf  505  lb.,  that  is 
roujjhly  12s.  per  bushel. 

There  were  2031  cremaimn.s  m  <  ,n.ai 
Britain  in  1919.  as  a.gainst  1795  in  1918. 
and  1515  in  1917.     the  idea  that  this  is 


the  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
is  therefore  gaining  ground,  but  the  pro- 
portioti  cremated  is  very  small,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  in  1917.  for  instance, 
being  more  than  570.000. 

The  irritating  passport  system 
threatens  to  remain  in  force  for  a  good 
while  longer;  in  fact,  many  ofTicials  are 
urging  that  it  should  become  a  perma- 
nent institution.  That  being  so.  it  is, 
perhaps,  significant  that  an  order  has  re- 
cently been  issued  discontinuing  the  sys- 
tem for  British  subjects  between  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  main  land. 

That  the  opposition  to  the  present 
(Jovernmcnt  in  Jugo-Slavia  is  great  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Parliament 
recently  assembled  there  were  only  147 
members  present,  the  whole  of  the  op- 
position, with  the  exception  of  three 
Montenegrins  and  one  Democrat,  ab- 
sented themselves  in  order  to  embarrass 
the  Government,  which  has  to  obtain  a 
quorum  of  145. 

There  were  48.202  more  births  regis- 
tered in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1919  in 
England  and  Wales  than  in  the  preced- 
ing quarter,  and  61.794  more  than  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1918.  The  223,569 
l)irths  recorded  was  the  highest  in  any 
fourth  quarter  since  1906.  The  infant 
mortality,  seventy-one  per  thousand, 
was  the  lowest  recorded  rate  f-"-  irr 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  Rockling  brothers — German  en- 
trineers.  who-  were  said  to  have  directed 
the  destruction  of  factories  in  the  occu- 
pied areas  of  France — were  recently 
sentenced  by  French  court-martial  to 
ten  vears*  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of 
10.000.000  francs— have  successfully 
appealed,  and  the  sentence  has  been 
quashed.  One  of  the  brothers  appeared 
before  the  court-martial :  the  other  did 
not. 

The  first  ship  to  ii\  inc  lewisii  dag 
"tailed  from  Jafla  recently.  She  is  owned 
by  Jews,  manned  by  Jews,  and  is  name*! 
Hccholutc  (the  Pioneer).  .She  will  plv 
along  the  coast  of  Palestine.  She  w.i 
formerly  a  German  vessel.  The  wife  ot 
the  English  commandant  at  Jaffa  raised 
the  blue-white  flag  of  Zion.  and  ex- 
p.rts.scd  the  hope  that  ere  long  the  Jewish 
ZiMiiists  might  possess  a  large  merchant 
marine  in  the  Slediterranean. 
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Great  dams  have  been  built  during  re- 
cent years,  but  the  highest  in  the  world 
is  planned  on  the  Sutlej  River,  in  Nor- 
thern India.  A  wall  is  to  be  thrown 
across  a  deep  gorge,  more  than  1000 
feet  wide.  The  dam  will  be  395  feet 
high,  and  as  it  is  built  on  the  rock,  the 
water  impounded  during  the  summer 
floods  will  be  almost  as  deep  as  that. 

A  new  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of 
guns  has  been  adopted  on  the  latest 
American  submarines.  These  are  large 
craft,  with  a  submerged  displacement  of 
1500  tons.  They  have  a  cruising  radius 
of  5000  miles,  and  are  over  230  feet  long. 
The  big  guns,  instead  of  having  to  be 
lowered  into  hatches  when  the  craft 
submerges,  remain  in  position,  and  are 
ready  far  instant  use  when  the  boat 
comes  to  the  surface. 

Aeroplane  manufacturers  have  found 
the  X-ray  exceedingly  useful  in  their 
work.  With  a  special  apparatus  they 
examine  all  timber  used,  the  X-ray  pene- 
trating through  wood  as  much  as  eigh- 
teen inches  thick.  Internal  knots,  resin 
pockets,  cracks  and  grub  holes  can  be 
easily  detected.  The  X-ray  is  useful 
also  in  ascertaining  the  purity  of  insu- 
lating materials  for  electrical  use — small 
metallic  specks  in  fibre  or  mica  can  be 
readily  detected. 

A  novel  idea  for  watering  the  road 
has  been  adopted  for  the  wooden  floor 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  near 
St.  Louis,  which  must  be  kept  wet  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  on  which  the  use 
of  water-carts  interferes  with  the  ordin- 
ary traffic.  A  four-inch  pipe  has  been 
laid  along  the  side  of  each  roadway,  and 
jets  of  water  are  squirted  across  the 
road,  so  that  every  bit  of  the  floor  ^sur- 
face is  covered.  The  bridge  is  7009 
feet  long. 

To  keep  milk  at  the  required  low  tem- 
perature, when  in  transit,  an  American 
dairy  company  uses  a  huge  glass  lined 


steel  tank,  built  like  a  vacuum  bottle, 
and  mounted  on  a  powerful  motor  truck. 
The  tank,  which  holds  900  gallons,  is 
filled  with  milk,  which  is  hauled  from 
the  collecting  station  to  the  factory,  ten 
miles  away.  The  motor  truck  makes 
two,  and  sometimes  three,  trips  daily, 
and  the  milk  remains  cool  in  the  hottest 
weather. 

Draining  the  large  fields  in  the  United 
States  by  means  of  what  we  call  land 
drains,  and  what  are  known  there  as 
drain  tiles,  has  hitherto  been  a  matter 
involving  much  labour,  and  consequent 
expense ;  now  hand  labour  has  been  al- 
most altogether  eliminated.  A  ditch 
machine  is  used,  which  is  pulled  by  a 
tractor,  and  the  drains  are  laid  along 
the  smooth  bottom  of  the  ditch.  A  road 
scraper  is  then  hitched  to  the  tractor, 
with  the  scraper  blade  set  at  a  sharp 
angle ;  this  shifts  all  the  earth  back  again 
into  the  ditch.  The  only  limit  to  its 
capacity  is  the  speed  of  the  tractor. 

During  the  German  retreat  in  1918. 
the  chief  command  often  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  communicating  with  the  ditfer- 
ent  units  after  the  front  lines  had  been 
broken.  A  novel  device  was  adopted  of 
firing  messages  from  guns.  The  mes- 
sage shell,  on  alighting  in  the  supposed 
vicinity  of  German  troops,  announced 
its  presence  by  emitting  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke.  Directed  in  this  way  to  the 
spot,  and  protected  by  the  miniature 
smoke  screen,  the  German  soldier  iden- 
tified the  shell  by  its  brilliant  colours, 
picked  it  up.  removed  the  bottom,  and 
pulled  out  the  message  container,  which 
occupied  the  space  usually  filled  by  the 
explosive  charge. 

In  America  the  need  of  keeping  roads  in 
good  repair  is  fully  realised,  and  in  many 
of  the  States,  road  scouts  are  employed. 
Their  duty  is  to  immediately  fill  up  with 
asphalt  and  stone  any  hole  that  appears 
in  the  road  surface,  and  generally  to  see 
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tfcat  they  are  kept  in  good  order.      In  done  by   Biflfen  at  Cambridge,  in  Eng- 

tiie  country  districts,  where  eartli  roads  land,       for       instance.       promises       to 

ktTc  not  yet  been  replaced  by  the  mod-  have    far    reaching    effects.      The    neir 

em  concrete  highways,  it  is  the  duty  of  wheats  dcydoped  have  been  grown  over 

tfae  fanner  to  see  that  they  are  properly  extensive    areas    in    Eastern     England, 

scraped  after  wet  weather.     This  being  yielding  crops  of  fifty,  sixty,  and  eve* 

the   case,   an   accurately   shaped   scraper  seventy-seven    bushels    per    acre.       The 

)6   part   of   the   outfit   of   the   American  average  yield   in   England   is   thirty-tw» 

farmer.    The  man  who  fails  to  keep  his  bushels.    The  new  wheats  are  less  liable 

share  of  the  road  in  good  shape  is  re-  to   disease,   and   make   better   flour  than 

garded  as  an  enemy  of  the  community.  the  ordinary  English  wheats.     It  is  esti- 

Tlie  largest  oil  carrying  steamer  in  the  mated  that  the  Pusa  wheats  developed 
world  was  launched  recently  in  Eng-  by  the  Howards  will  soon  be  grown 
land.  It  is  called  the  San  Fernando,  and  over  an  area  of  5,000,000  acres  in  In- 
is  fitted  with  all  the  most  modern  equip-  dia,  and  are  expected  to  increase  the 
■lent.  It  has  four  powerful  pumps,  eich  value  of  the  wheat  crop  in  that  country 
capable  of  transferring  vSOO  tons  of  oil  by  £5,000,000  annually, 
an  hour.  W^ith  all  the  pumps  working  That  soundings  should  be  taken  by 
at  full  capacity,  it  takes  from  eighteen  sound  seems  appropriate.  The  mari- 
to  twenty  hours  to  discharge  a  full  meter,  a  device  described  in  The  Pacific 
cargo.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  hand-  Marine  Review  (San  Francisco),  sends 
ling  of  heavy  oils,  the  fourteen  tanks  a  sound  to  the  ocean's  bottom,  whence 
into  which  the  maiti  hold  is  divided,  are  it  is  reflected,  and  returns  as  an  echo,  the 
fitted  with  a  complete  system  of  healing  machine  meanwhile  recording  the  pre- 
pipes.  The  vessel  is  driven  by  turbines,  cise  time  of  travel.  From  this  the  depth 
the  steam  for  which  is  raised  in  five  oil  is  easily  calculated  from  the  speed  of  a 
burning  cylindrical  boilers.  With  a  dead  sound-wave  in  salt  water.  With  the 
weight  of  18,500  tons,  the  ship  is  547  marimeter  four  soundings  may  be  taken 
feet  long,  and  has  a  width  of  sixty-nine  per  minute,  whereas  the  old  methods  re- 
feet,  quire   ten    to   twenty   minutes    for    each 

All  manner  of  schemes  have  been  operation.  The  marimeter  wa5  invented 
tried  to  hasten  the  germination  of  seeds,  by  Samuel  Spitz,  of  Oakland,  Califor- 
and  the  growing  of  crops  We  have  nia.  The  principle  upon  which  this  in- 
had  the  seed  treatment  with  nodule-pro-  genious  device  works  is  el^trically  con- 
ducing bacteria,  electric  treatment  for  trolled  by  sound  vibration.  A  sound 
growing  plants,  and  the  like.  One  of  wave  is  sent  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
the  latest  attempts  to  hasten  germina-  vessel  mechanically,  and  the  instant  this 
tion  and  increase  yields  is  to  electrify  sound  is  started  it  is  picked  up  electri- 
seeds.  Several  sacks  of  seed  to  be  cally,  and  relayed  to  the  recording  in- 
treated  are  packed  in  tanks  provided  strument,  and  the  dial  of  the  recording 
with  iron  electrodes  at  both  ends — elec-  instrument  begins  to  register.  The 
trolyte  is  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  or  sound  wave  travels  to  the  bottom  of  the 
some  other  fertiliser.  It  is  said  that  the  ocean,  and  returns  in  the  form  of  an 
yield  of  grain  and  straw,  with  cereals —  echo,  and  this  echo  is  also  picked  up  by 
wheat,  barley  and  oats — are  greatly  in-  the  tliaphragm  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
crea<;ed.  The  treatment  is  applied  a  anrl  is  also  relayed  by  electricity  to  the 
couple  of  mortuhs  before  sowing.  recording       instrument.       causing       the 

Burbank,   it   was.   who   said   that   the  pointer  to  immediately  stop.    The  depth 

greatest   benefactor  to  the  human   race  will     be     sluTwn     in     fathoms.      Sound 

would  be  the  man  who  could  make  one  travels  at  practically  a  uniform   rate  in 

grain  more  grow  on  every  ear  of  wheat,  the   water   (about  4000  feet  a  second). 

Although   he  has  not  yet   accomplished  The    depth    is    measured    by    accurately 

that  feat,  Burbank  has  dene  mudi  to  in-  taking   and    recording   mechanically   the 

crease    the    yield    of    American    wheat  time  for  sound  to  travel  down  and  back, 

fields ;    90,    too.    have   others   the    world  This  will   show  the  actual   depth   under 

over.     The  recent  plant  breeding  work  the  keel  of  the  boat. 
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Q.— Is  Japan  actually  spending  300,000,000 
yen  on  her  navy  this  year,  as  pre- 
dicted in  America? 

A. — No.  The  Japanese  estimates 
have  now  been  published,  and  .the  Navy 
vote  is  185,500,000  yen — nominally 
£18,550,000.  The  United  States  Navy 
estimate  for  the  current  year  is  542,000,- 
000  dols.— nominally  £108,400,000.  (At 
present  exchange  rates,  the  equivalent  in 
British  money  is  about  one-third  higher 
in  each  case.) 

Q.— How  many  workers  are  co-partners  in 
Lever  Brothers'  business? 

A.— Over  7000.  The  value  of  the  co- 
partnership certificates  issued  is  £1,155,- 
204. 

Q. — Is  Lord  Levorhulme's  six-hour-day 
scheme  working  well? 

A. — Lord  Leverhulme  announced  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  shareholders  re- 
cently that,  mving  to  the  opposition  of 
trade  unions,  it  had  been  found  impos- 
sible to  put  the  scheme  into  force.  He 
did  not  state  the  reason  for  the  opposi- 
tion. It  may  have  been  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  vv^orking  two  shifts  in  the  day 
under  his  scheme. 

<3-— Is  there  any  truth  in  the  cabled  report 
that  the  bodies  of  the  ex-Tsar  and  his 
family  were  buried  recently  at 
Peking? 

A. — The  repo-rt  that  the  bodies  of 
eight  members  of  the  Russian  ex-Im- 
perial family  had  been  brought  to 
Peking,  with  great  difficulty,  and  buried 
there,  was  published  in  the  Far  Eastern 
press,  but  was  received  with  much  doubt. 
The  Chinese  Government  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  A  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained that  the  supposed  coffins  were 
really  used  for  smuggling  gold  bullion 
away  from  Russia. 


Q.  — Is  Frank  Anstey's  book  "  Red 
Europe,"  refused  admission  to  New 
Zealand? 

A. — Yes.  The  Government  rejected 
a  request  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland, 
chairman  of  the  New  Zealand  Labour 
Party,  that  the  'embargo  on  this  book 
should  be  removed. 

Q. — Where  and  what  is  the  Banat? 

A. — The  Banat,  which  is  so  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  Balkan  settle- 
ment, is  the  Banat  of  Temesvar.  It  is 
a  district  almost  exactly  the  size  of  Bel- 
gium, situated  on  the  left  bank  erf  the 
Danube,  opposite  Belgrade.  This  river 
forms  its  southern  boundary,  the  Theis 
River  its  western  frontier,  the  Maros 
River  divides  it  on  the  north  from  Hun- 
gary proper,  and  the  eastern  boundary 
is  formed  by  the  Transylvania  Alps, 
which  separate  it  from  Roumania  and 
Transylvania. 

Q. — Is  it  a  land  worth  having? 

A. — Most  certainly.  It  is  well  wat- 
ered, and  formed  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile districts  of  Hungary.  It  produces 
grain  of  all  sorts  in  abundance,  as  well 
as  hemp,  flax  and  tobacco.  It  possesses 
many  fine  vineyards,  whilst  its  numerous 
rivers  swarm  with  fish.  Iron,  copper, 
tin,  lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  its  moun- 
tains. It  supports  over  1,500.000  people. 
Of  these,  in  19(X),  578.000  were  Rou- 
manians, 362,000  Germans,  352,000 
Serbs,  and  irO.(XX)  Magyars. 

Q.— As    the     Roumanians    are     the    most 
numerous,    should   they   not   have   the 
•Country? 

A. — They  claim  most  or  it  on  ctiino- 
logical  grounds,  and  the  rest  because  it 
was  promised  them  by  France  and  Bri- 
tain in  the  secret  understanding  entered 
into    before    Roumania    went    to    war. 
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i  wcj  ut  iL>  iiiicL-  LLaiuin.-b  Liiey  are  ap- 
parently going  to  get,  but  the  third,  Tor- 
ontal.  which  lies  next  to  Serbia,  has  been 
awarded  to  that  country  by  the  Supreme 
Council.  This  has  greatly  angered  the 
Roumanians,  although  they  apparently 
admit  that  Serbs  predominate  there. 

Q.  -Did   the    Banat   belong   to    Austria    or 
Hungary? 

A. — To  Hungary,  although  it  was 
whilst  under  Austrian  rule  that  it  be- 
came prosperous,  and  had  its  resources 
developed.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  1552,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  until  they  were  driven  out 
l3y  Prince  luigene,  in  1716.  The  Aus- 
trians  found  it  almost  depopulated,  and 
a  desolated  wilderness  of  marsh,  heath 
and  forest.  Maria  Theresa  did  much  to 
develop  it.  and.  attracted  by  the  oppor- 
tunities there,  great  numbers  of  Rou- 
manians poured  into  the  country,  but 
many  German  peasants  also  went  there 
and  settled.  The  Germans  and  the 
Magyars  controlled  the  country  politi- 
cally, intellectually  and  commercially. 
The  Roumanians  were  of  the  lower 
class,  very  backward  socially,  education- 
ally and  culturally. 

Q.  — Has  the  British  Government  sold  ships 
built  for  the  shipping  controller  dur- 
ing the  war? 

A. —  Ves.  The  260  ships  contracted 
for  by  the  Shii)ping  Controller,  which 
were  built  in  British  yards,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  price  of  £.^6.300.000  were 
sold  for  £47,<X)0.(XX) — this  shows  a  pro- 
fit of  £11.600.000.  Of  these  vessels  156 
were  bought  by  British  owners,  and  104 
were  purchased  bv  foreigners,  who  paid 
£10.600.000  for  them.  The  total  nett 
profit  made  by  the  Ciovernment  was. 
however,  only  £2.400.000.  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  heavy  loss  was  incurred  on 
accmmt  of  ships  built  abroad.  There 
were  11^  of  these  in  all.  for  which 
£26.800.000  harl  to  be  paid;  they  only 
realised  £17.200.000.  showing  a  loss  of 
£9.600.000.  All  but  eighteen  of  these 
ships  were  purchased  by  foreigners. 

Q.     What     i;;     Great     Britain     at     present 
spending   on   the    Navy? 

A. — During  the  last  twelve  months 
the  navy  has  cost  about  £160.000.000— 
the  estimates  for  this  year  are  £84.000.- 
000   mily.      The   heaviest   payments   are 


fur  pay.  £12,400.000;  pcu.siuns  and  al- 
lowances. £10.700,000;  contract  work. 
£31.900,000;  new  construction  accounts 
for  £4.000.000  only.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  made  in  the  estimate 
for  any  new  capital  shii)s.  The  number 
of  officers  and  men  proposed  for  this 
year  is  1.^6.000 — a  decrease  of  144.000 
compared  with  last  year.  Only  the 
Coast    Guard    shows    .nn    inrrrnse.    from 

2527  to  3090. 

Q.— What  would  be  the  position  of  any 
individual  who  refused  to  belong  to 
any  Soviet  in  Russia?  Would  he  be 
coerced  into  Joining,  or  would  he 
simply  lose   his  rights  of  citizenship? 

A. —  The  position  of  an  individual 
who  refused  to  join  a  Soviet  would  vary 
greatly,  according  to  his  political  bias. 
his  social  class,  his  activity,  or  to  his 
location.  If  a  worker,  he  would  notice 
but  little  difference  if  he  worked  and  re- 
mained neutral.  He  would  get  his  tic- 
kets for  rooin.  meal  and  bed.  His  union 
would  send  a  delegate  to  the  Soviet  with- 
out his  vote,  and  the  unions  are  power- 
ful in  local,  district  and  national  Soviets. 
If  a  civil  servant,  it  would  be  much  the 
same.  A  wise  employer-capitalist  would 
do  as  related  by  Arthur  Ransome.  on 
page  forty-eight.  "  Six  Weeks  in  Rus- 
.<^ia  in  1919."  Even  then  it  will  be  noted, 
the  locality  in  Russia  affected  the  ques- 
tion greatly.  This  man  fought  the 
workmen  in  1917.  but.  after  the  Octo- 
ber revolution,  at  the  request  of  his  own 
men.  he  became  president  of  their 
Soviet.  A  capitalist-employer,  who 
could  not  thus  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
conditions,  would  have  a  hard  time. 
Home,  factory,  and  in  most  cases  (not 
all)  his  capital  would  have  evaporated. 
Most  of  them  fled  south. 

Q.— Why  has  the  building  of  houses  been 
so  badly  delayed  in  Great  Britain? 

A. —  riie  Go\enmient's  scheme  has 
been  very  slow  in  getting  started,  but  Dr. 
Addison,  the  Minister  in  charge  of  it. 
recently  stated  that  he  had  approved  of 
100.000  tenders,  and  that  by  the  end  of 
hmc  the  figure  would  have  risen  to 
200.000.  He  hoped  to  have  all  these 
built  within  a  year,  but  went  on  to  give 
figures  which  showed  pretty  clearly  his 
hope  would  not  be  realised.  To  build 
these  houses,  he  would  need  48,600 
brick-lavers.     Before  the  war  there  wet 
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over  100,000  of  these  men  in  Great  Bri- 
tain;  at  present  there  are  only  50,993 
available.  The  cost  of  materials  has,  of 
course,  greatly  gone  up,  and  supplies  are 
still  short;  meanwhile,  the  demand  for 
houses  in  Great  Britain  far  exceeds  the 
supply,  and.  despite  the  Government's 
promises,  no  one  anticipates  that  the 
position  will  be  relieved  this  year. 

Q.— Is    it   true   that    Scotchmen    long   ago 
settled    in  the    Caucasus    Mountains? 

A. — A  Scotchman,  who  visited  that 
country  recently,  reported  the  discovery 
of  a  village,  near  Batum,  where  dwelt 
kindly  people,  blue-eyed,  and  many  of 
them  red-haired.  They  were  wearing 
kilts,  made  of  Caucasian  carpet  stuff, 
and  they  spoke  a  curious  mixture  of 
Georgian  and  Tartar,  with  now  and 
again  a  word  of  Gaelic.  Their  musical 
instrument  was  a  pig's  bladder,  which 
made  a  noise  very  closely  resembling 
that  of  a  bagpipe.  They  still  danced  the 
Highland  fling.  He  found  that  some 
Scotch  from  the  Highlands  landed  at 
Trebizond  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
worked  their  way  inland  and  northward, 
finally  settling  in  the  mountain  area 
about  Batum.  In  this  highway  of 
migration  between  Asia  and  Europe  they 
managed  to  maintain  their  independence 
and  their  customs. 

Q.— Is  there  any  method  of  "  ringing  up" 
a  wireless  office  when  the  operator  is 
not  at  his  post? 

A. — The  Marconi  Company  has  now 
perfected  a  system  whereby  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  ship  in  distress  to  ring  alarm 
bells  on  all  other  ships  within  wireless 
range.  Special  apparatus  will  have  to 
be  installed  fofr  this  purpose.  The  value 
of  the  invention  will  be  chiefly  to  ships 
sending  out  the  S.O.S.  message.  When 
the  Titanic  sent  out  her  distress  signals 
she  was  not  heard  by  the  boat  nearest 
at  hand,  the  operator  being  oflf  duty. 
Had  this  new  apparatus  been  installed 
there  would  have  been  no  loss  of  life  on 
that  occasion.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
necessary,  either  to  keep  an  operator  al- 
ways at  the  receiver,  or  else  to  risk  los- 
ing a  call.  The  new  invention  will  make 
it  possible  for  vessels  which  do  not  need 
a  continuous  watch  to  reduce  their  wire- 
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Q.  — Did     Herr     Erzberger     win     his     libel 
action  against   Herr   Helfferich? 

A. — He  received  a  verdict  against 
Helfferich,  who  was  fined  300  marks 
(about  23s.  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change), but  the  disclosures  made  dur- 
ing the  trial  resulted  in  Erzberger's  with- 
drawal from  the  German  Government. 

Q. — Is  it  now  permissible  to  send  money 
or  goods  to  Central  Europe  for  the  re- 
lief of  distress? 

A. — Special  permission  is  still  re- 
quired. It  appears  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  to  allow  remittances 
through  recognised  relief  organisations, 
such  as  the  Save-the-Children  Fund  (of 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  is  local  trea- 
surer), and  the  Society  of  Friends  (ad- 
dress, 20  Russell  Street,  Melbourne j. 
The  latter  body  endeavours  ia  arrange 
for  the  despatch  of  relief  to  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  its  own  workers,  who  are 
distributing  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
famine-stricken  areas  of  Europe. 

Q.  — Is  mechanical  mining  of  coal  more 
general  in  America  than  in  England? 

A. — About  fifty  per  cenl.  of  the 
American  coal  is  cut  by  machinery;  of 
the  English  output  only  eight  per  cent. 
is  so  produced. 

Q.— Are  there  many  Italians  in  that  part 
of  the  German  Tyrol  which  has  been 
given    to    Italy? 

A. — The  Italian  civilian  populace  in 
this  country  before  the  war  was  a  mere 
handful.  In  1910  the  civilians  of  all 
races  numbered  537.374,  and  of  these 
508.458  were  Germans.  19.578  Ladins. 
and  only  8438  Italians. 

Q. — How  did  the  United  States  acquire 
Alaska? 

A. — By  purchase  from  Russia  in  1867. 
The  sum  of  7.200.000  dollars  was  paid 
for  this  huge  country,  covering  590,884 
square  miles.  It  was  first  "  discovered  " 
by  the  Russian  captain.  Vitus  Bering,  in 
1741.  and.  though  Spanish  expeditions 
visited  it  in  1774,  and  Captain  Cook 
made  the  first  accurate  chart  of  the 
coast  in  1778,  it  remained  Russian  until 
acquired  by  the  Americans.  It  was 
known  as  Russian-America,  and  was  de- 
veloped by  a  corporation  called  the  Rus- 
sian-American Company,  .^fter  several 
renewals,  the  charter  of  the  company  ex- 
pired in  \^(^A.  by  which  time  most  of  the 
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trade  of  the  country  was  with  the  United 
States.  There  was  a  great  gold  boom 
in  the  country  in  1896,  when  Klondike 
was  discovered.  Fish  and  fur,  though, 
still  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
territory. 

Q.  — What  IS  the  present  proportion  of  gold 
holdings  to  note  issues  in  Australia? 

A. — If  note  issues  were  the  only  form 
of  credit  for  the  business  of  the  day, 
the  figures  would  show  Australia  to  be 
in  just  as  good  a  position  now  as  before 
the  war.  For,  while  Commonwealth 
notes  have  increased  from  £9,596.000  in 
1914.  to  £56,569,000  at  January  28.  1920, 
the  gold  holdings  of  the  Government 
have  increased  in  almost  the  same  ratio 
—from  £4,145.000  to  £23.802.000.  But 
that  is  only  half  the  story.  The  greater 
part  of  tiie  credit  currency  of  any  coun- 
try consists  of  cheques,  whose  measure 
is  gauged  by  the  banks'  deposits.  The 
deposits  in  Australia  increased  from 
£163,854.000  at  lune  30,  1914,  to  £244.- 
239,000  at  September  30,  1919.  Mean- 
time, the  gold  in  the  private  banks  was 
reduced  from  £36.410,000  to  £21.787,- 
000.  Adding  the  Commonwealth  and 
private  bank  returns  (though  the  dates 
are  not  exactly  the  same),  we  yfind  the 
total  of  notes  and  deposits  ha's  risen 
from  £173,450.000  just  before  the  war. 
to  £300,808,000.  while  the  total  gold 
holdings  have  risen  only  from  £40.555.- 
000  to  £45,589.000.  The  proportion  of 
gold  to  these  credit  issues  has  diminished 
from  23.4  per  cent,  to  15.15  per  cent. 

Q.— Does  Australia  produce  much  tobacco? 

A. — Australia's  average  production 
for  ten  years.  1907-1917.  was  14.835 
cwt.  But  the  cjuantity  decreased  very 
much  during  the  war,  falling  below  4000 
cwt.  as  against  25,246  cwt.  in  1913-14. 
The  imports  o^  American  tobacco,  cigars 
and  cigarettes  in  1917-18  made  a  weight 
of  53.422  cwt.,  and  the  value  was 
£436,944.  These  figures  also  showed  a 
large  decrease  by  comparison  with  pre- 
ceding years,  the  average  value  of  to- 
bacco imports  from  America  for  the 
four  years  1913-17  being  nearly  £800.- 
000. 

Q.     Do   Australia's   tobacco   imports   come 
mostly  from  the  United  States? 

A. — Yes.  That  country  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  Australia's  trade  in  tobacco. 


both  manufactured  and  unmanufac- 
tured. But  cigars  come  mostly  from  the 
I'hilippines,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  cigarettes  mostly 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Q.  -How  does  the  excise  duty  on  Aus- 
tralian tobacco  compare  with  the  import 
duty  on  the  American  goods? 

A. — The  following  is  a  comparison 
of  the  general  tariff  on  imports  with  the 
excise  on  locally-grown  tobacco: — Cut 
tobacco,  tarilT  4s.  3d.  per  lb.;  manufac- 
tured and  unmanufactured  tobacco,  4s.; 
local  manufactured  tobacco,  excise,  Is.; 
hand-made.  9d. ;  uncovered,  Is.  3d. 
Cigars:  TaritY,  10s.  per  lb.;  ex- 
cise. Is.  6d.  for  manufactured,  and 
Is.  for  hand-made.  Cigarettes:  Tariff. 
9s. ;  excise,  4s.  6d.  "  and  4s.  3d. 
Under  the  Government's  new  tariff 
measure,  the  rates  proposed  are 
4s.  8d.  for  tobacco  (with  conces- 
sions when  it  is  imported  as  raw 
material  fcrr  local  manufacture),  4s.  lid. 
fur  cut  tobacco,  and  lis.  for  cigars  and 
cigarettes. 

Q.— Can   American   manufacturers  get  th« 
benefit  of  the  British  Empire's  prefer- 
ential  tariffs   by    establishing    branch 
factories  in  Canada? 
A. — Certainly.       Large     numbers     of 
American  firnis  are  going  into  business 
in  Canada    forr    this    purpose.     Toward 
the  end  of  last  year  the    authorities    in 
one   (Ontario    city    were    corresponding 
with  100  American  firms  regarding  the 
establishment  of  branches.     One  of  the 
biggest  undertakings  will  be  that  of  the 
Canadian     Steel    Corporation,     a    subsi- 
diary  of  the   United   States   Steel   Cor- 
poration.    Amoaig  others  following  this 
course  are  manufacturers  of  motor  cars, 
chcmicafs,    welding    compounds,     patent 
medicines,  tools,  gas  «ngines   and   wire 
goods. 

Q._WJM  Oermany  again  be  able  to  secure 
control  of  the  great  emigration  traffic 
to  America? 

A. — No.  Special  regulations  in  the 
Peace  Treaty  have  been  devised  to  pre- 
vent Germany  from  again  getting  con- 
trol. Her  shipping  companies  are  speci- 
fically debarred  from  interfering  when 
cmigmnts.  in  transit  throu^r^i  Germany, 
are  held  for  examination  bv  the  Govern- 
ment officials. 
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OTHER  PEOPLE'S 
HUMOUR 


Blighty.^  [London. 

"  These    'ere    "orspltals    ain't    no    good.  My 

'usband  went  to  one  a  fortnight  ago,  and  'ad  a 

grlasrs    eye    put    in,    and    he    ain't    seen    a  thing 
throtigk  it   since." 


The  following  paragraph  appeared  in 
The  Daily  Nezvs,  London : — 

The  Australian  Government  is  beating  all 
records  in  the  train  it  is  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  ar- 
rives there.  It  will  possess  its  own  swimming 
bath — it  is  said  the  Prince  is  very  fond  of 
swimming — a  conservatory,  music  room  and  a 
laundry,  as  well  as  a  cinema. 

And  they  really  believe  it  in  Eng- 
land' 


A  little  boy  was  taken  to  the  circus 
f«r  the  first  time  by  his  doting  father. 
When  he  returned,  round-eyed,  and  all 
but  apoplectic  with  delight,  his  mother 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  circus. 
"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  if  you  once  go  to 
the  eircus  with  me,  you'll  never  want  to 
fool  awav  time  on  church  again." 


I  ' 


BUffhtv'i  .  •-  >oJ»B. 

Film  Prodochr  ;  "  Com*  f>ack  and  do  it  sfi:«ifi. 
y«u  ass  :     Wo  weren't  re«dy." 


Fliegcndr   Blatter.]  [Munich. 

"  Tou  have  a  pain  in  the  left  leg,  my  sood 
woman.     It's  probably  old  agre." 

"  Bi't,  doctor,  mv  rirht  lep  Is  Just  as  old.  and 
that  doesn't  hurt  me  at  all '." 


'*«.]  [ChriatlMiia- 

HS.\RTSICK. 
DiRBCTOR :    "  It    is    straaee    how    so    little    ceui 
cost  so   mmch." 
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STEAD'S  REVIEW 


June  n. 


Knrikaturen.}  [ChrisUania. 

OUR   SERVANTS. 

(M.'iiia,  servant  Rirl,  Is  about  to  leave  her 
position.  She  winds  up  tlie  parlour  clock,  but 
only  turns  the  key  once.) 

Mistress  :  "  Ynu  must  wind  round  until  you 
can  wind  no  further.  Maria.  It's  an  8-day 
clock." 

Makia  :  "  Not  likply  !  I'm  leaving  here  to- 
morrow, ami  I'm  certainly  not  Roing  to  do  any 
of   my  Buccossor'e  work !" 


London   Opinion.1 

i>Hx:  "Why  do  they  put  that  man's  bottle  of 
wine  In  a  cnidle?  " 

H« :  "I  expect  It's  that  Invalid  port  we  read 
•  bout." 


Standing  by  the  entrance  of  a  large 
estate  in  the  suburbs  cti  Glasgow  are  two 
huge  flogs,  carved  out  of  granite.  An 
Englishman,  going  by  in  a  hack,  thought 
he  would  have  sonic  fun  with  his  Scotch 
driver.  "  How  often,  Jock,  do  they  feed 
those  two  big  dogs?"  "  Whenever  they 
bark,  sir,"  was  the  straight-faced  reply. 

"What  do  you  think?"  exclaimed  the 
theatrical  star  proudly.  "  They  are  go- 
ing to  name  a  new  cigar  after  me." 
"  Well."  rejoined  the  manager.  "  here's 
hoping  it  will  draw  better  than  you  do." 


Blighty] 

Thk  Breadwinner:  "Wot  yer  got  ere? 
pers  again?  We're  always  'aving  kippers.  W'y 
cant  we  'ave  a  change?  I  'ate  the  sight  er  kip- 
pers.    W'y   the  " 

Wife  :  '  Oh.  all  right.  Bill — for  "eaven's  a&ke 
don't  grumble." 

The  Breadwinner  (Indignantly):  "I  ain't 
grumbling — I'm   only  .'i-telling  of  yer!" 

Youngly :  "  Did  you  ever  notice  thai 
the  matrimonial  process  is  like  that  of 
making  a  call?  You  go  \a  adore,  you 
ring  a  belle,  and  you  give  your  name  to 
a  maid."  Cynicus:  "Yes,  and  then 
you're  taken  in." 

"  You  look  awfully  tired,  young  man." 
said  the  benevolent-looking  woman  to 
the  young  man  with  the  book.^  under  his 
arm.     "  Yes.   ma'am,   I'm   studying   for 


Tyrihan9.^  [Christ  i.nnia. 

IGNORANCE. 

■'  Daddj*.    who   was   TTamlct?" 

"  Aren't  you  ashamed  of  such  ignorance  at 
your  age?  Bring  me  a  Bible,  and  I'll  soon 
show  you   who  he  was." 
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World.'\  [London. 

"  Do   you   know  young   Simpson?" 
"  I  should  say  I  do.     I  lent  him  a  fiver." 
"  If  you   lent  him   a  fiver,    I   should   say  you 
don't." 


London    Opinion.] 

She  :  "  Fancy  !    A  man  with  your  income,  and 
I've  only  one  decent  dress." 

He  :  "  "Well,  I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  wear  it." 


St — . 

^■^1 

l&gl 

■  ■•  ^^-^ 

The  Passing  Show.]  [i^ondon. 

"SVaitf.r  :  "  Do  you  want  a  spoon  for  your 
soup,    sir?" 

Long-suffering  Customer  :  "  Oh,  no  !  A  bit 
of  blotting'-paper  will  do  I" 


Hun.]  [Pittsburgh. 

LUCKY    DOG : 
"  I  wonder  if  I  can   rent  tliat  apartment  for 
less  than  a  hundred  a  month?" 

a  doctor,"  replied  the  student.  "  It's  a 
shame!  Why  don't  you  let  the  doctor 
study  for  himself?" 

"  I  wish  to  complain."  said  the  bride 
haughtily.  '"  about  that  flour  you  sold 
me.  It  was  tough."  "Tough,  ma'am?" 
asked  the  grocer.  "  Yes,  tough.  I  made 
a  pie  with  it.  and  my  husband  could 
hardly  eat  it." 

Fluffy  Voung  Thing  (at  the  play) : 
'•  I  believe  this  man  in  front  of  us  is  try- 
ing to  hear  what  we  are  saying!"     Man 


Blighty.]  [London. 

"  Is  yer  wolfe  d.angerously  ill,  Moike?" 
"  D.ingerous?      No.   bepob ;    she's   too   weak   to 
be  dangerous." 


SftS 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


Junfi    It,   n 


Kl0dm    Emus.]  [Copenhagan. 

Maptkr  :  "  There  was  something  else  I  wante4 
t*  ask  7011,   but   I   forget  what  it   is." 

■•«KKXRi>KR  (who  has  long  vainly  wanted  a 
■#••)  :  '•  VVfis  it  how  I  mana^re  t»  liva  on  nay 
irT .    str?" 


Vtfrihans.] 


rChristianla- 


COM  PETITION. 

•  n»8T :   "So  you   are  In  competition   w    h  me 
now?* 

Waftkr  ;    "  How    do   you    mean,    air?" 

QuBST :    "  Well.   I've  been   a   leather  inerchant 

for  forty  yeaj-s.  but  I've  never  had  any  through 

■ny  kanda  (]uite  so  strong  as  this." 


Tikmffen.']  [Clirlstlanla. 

ALLEVIATION. 

Tl'.e  Court  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  penal 
servitude   for  life. 

C«NDKM>ra»:  "Pardon,  gentlexnen,  but  caji't 
you  kno«k  •fT  the  mvnth  I  have  already  bee* 
ki    prjs»«"" 


msmi^^ 


SOVEREKN 


^•Mtf«M    •jiinion.] 

"  Oli ;    Jack,    d*ar.    I    «•    hepe    he's   not    ba41r 
k«rt."  ^^ 

in  From  (turning  round;  ;  "  You  do  me 
an  injustice,  my  dear  young  lady.  I  am 
trying  not  lo  hear  it." 


He  was  a  "  character  "  who  had  given 
the  parish  much  trouble  in  one  way  and 
another.  The  rector,  meeting  him  quiet 
and  thought fukin  the  street  one  morn- 
ing, said,  "  I  was  very  glad  to  sec  you 
at  the  prayer-meeting  last  night.  John.'* 
Replied  I'llin  :  "  (^h.  that's  where  1  was 
then?" 


Th0  Pataino  Bhou)."] 

P.rnDS  OF  PASSAGE. 


[LondML 


MiSTKBas:  "  How  do  you  do?     So  go*4  ot  you 
to  come  !" 

Tub    Nbw    Cook  :    "  Dont    mintion    It.       Sure, 
I'm   as   fond   av   a    wako-lnd   in   Ui'   counthry   as- 
aaay  oae." 
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THE  HIGHEST  EXCHANGE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  coin  of  French  Indo-China  is  the 
piastre,  or  dollar,  worth,  in  normal  times, 
about  2s.  But  although  this  is  the  money 
used,  the  ollicials  and  merchants  there 
base  their  financial  arrangements  on  the 
franc,  just  as  the  Anglo-Indians,  with 
a  rupee  coinage,  do  on  the  pdund  ster- 
ling. But  the  dollar,  like  the  rupee,  ap- 
preciated greatly  during  the  war,  and  the 
French  in  Indo-China,  and  especially  in 
Saigon,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  has- 
tened to  buy  francs  with  their  dollars, 
anticipating  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the 
former  when  the  war  ended.  Not  only 
did  they  use  all  the  dollars  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  mortgaged  their  salaries  and  other 
payments  for  months,  even  years,  ahead, 
and  bought  francs.  They  did  this  when 
the  dollar  was  worth  about  eight  francs. 
Now  it  is  worth  sixteen  francs.  It  has 
risen  to  this  height  because  there  are  no 
dollars  now  available  far  the  purchase 
of  imports,  and  all  the  exports  are  being 
paid  for  in  francs.  The  same  result  did 
not  follow  in  India,  because  the  com- 
merce of  that  empire  is  so  immensely 
greater  than  that  of  Indo-China,  but  the 
same  tendency  is  there. 

LATIFUNDIA. 

In  his  article  on  the  German  Colonies, 
published  in  our  last  issue,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Morel  referred  to  latiftiudia,  in  illustrat- 
ing the  danger  of  single  ownership  in 
Africa.  It  was  the  latifnndia,  huge  es- 
tates owned  by  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
which  ruined  the  Roman  state.  Origin- 
ally the  districts  round  Rome  were 
peopled  by  peasant  proprietors,  who  in- 
tensively cultivated  the  soil,  and  kept  it 
in  good  shape  by  careful  drainage.  As 
time  went  on,  wealthy  Romans  acquired 


these  regions,  and  worked  their  latifun- 
dia  with  gangs  of  slaves.  The  agricul- 
tural population  disappeared,  the  land 
went  into  disuse,  and  malaria,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  in  Rome.  This  was 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic.  Under 
the  Emperors,  conditions  were  improved, 
but  malaria  had  come  to  stay. 

FALLING  BIRTH  RATE  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  Ga\'ernment  recognises 
that  the  ever  diminishing  birth  rate  of 
France  is  the  most  serious  of  all  the 
problems  it  has  to  meet,  as  it  endangers 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation.  The 
loss  of  2,000,000  young  men  in  the  war 
has  made  this  danger  stil!  more  acute. 
The  time  has  passed  for  temporary  com- 
missions of  enquiry,  and  a  permanent 
organisation  has  been  set  up,  equipped 
with  adequate  means  of  enquiry  and 
publicity.  At  its  head  is  a  Council,  which 
consists  of  thirty  members,  and  is  to 
meet  monthly.  One  of  its  duties  is  "  to 
examine  all  measures  which  may  combat 
depopulation,  increase  the  birth  rate,  de- 
velop puericulture.  and  protect  and  hon- 
our large  families." 

WHERE   MILITARISM    IS   UNKNOWN. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  a 
state  in  Europe  which  has  no  soldiers, 
and  no  military  service,  and  is  still  ruled 
over  by  a  prince.  Such  a  place  is  Liech- 
tenstein, a  ."^mall  principality  of  sixty- 
five  square  miles,  which  lies  between  the 
Austrian  province  of  V'orarlberg  and  the 
Swiss  Cantons  of  St.  Gallcn  and  Grau- 
bunden.  The  prince  is  John  II.,  and  he 
rules  through  a  Diet  of  fifteen  members, 
three  of  whom  he  ai)points.  The  popu- 
lation is  just  under  10.000.  But  although 
it  kept  out  of  the  war.  the  Principality 
has  fallen  on  evil  days,  owing  to  the  de- 
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preciation  of  the  Austrian  crown,  which 
is  current  there.  There  are  no  taxes, 
antl  no  public  ilcbts.  Rut  all  the  people's 
savinpfs  and  securities  are  in  Austrian 
crowns.  Since  the  Armistice  prices  and 
waj^es  have  been  fixed  in  Swiss  francs. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  sell  their  products  in 
francs,  redeeming  as  ([uickly  as  possible  . 
all  liabilities  in  crowns.  As  rents  of 
agricultural  and  forest  land  are  paid  to 
the  Ciovernment  in  crowns,  its  position 
is  serious.  To  keep  the  currency  distinct 
from  the  Austrian,  the  frontiers  were 
closed  for  twenty-six  hours  recently,  and 
all  crowns  belonging  to  Liechtenstein 
subjects  were  duly  registered.  Swiss 
and  Dutch  banks  have  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  the  creation  of  a  state  bank. 
Some  such  ofTer  will  probably  be  ac- 
cepted, but  the  proposal  of  a  group  of 
French  and  Swiss  bankers  to  establish 
a  casino,  after  the  style  of  Monaco,  in 
the  capital.  \'aduz.  was  rejected,  not  by 
the  prince,  but  by  the  Diet.  The  scheme 
was  attractive  as  these  bankers  crfTered 
to  exchange  the  Liechtensteiner's  Aus- 
trian crowns  into  Swiss  francs  at  par. 
in  order  to  get  the  concession.  Those 
who  oppose  gambling  ought  to  feel 
cheered  by  the  action  of  these  Teutons. 

niAMOND.S    IN    GERMAN    S.W.    AFRICA. 

Although  at  first  the  reports  were  dis- 
credited, it  was  admitted  before  the  war 
tiiat  there  were  large  diamond  fields  in 
( lerman  South-west  Africa.  In  1913 
these  profluced  uo  less  than  1.500.000 
carats.  The  output  of  the  Kimberley 
mines  in  that  year  was  2.312.495  carats, 
and  of  the  rich  Premier  Mine  in  the 
Transvaal.  2.156.897  carats.  No  other 
mine>^  in  the  world  approach  these  in 
richness.  The  total  outjnit  of  India  in 
1913  was  only  150  carats,  of  the  Belgian 
<  "ongo.  15.000  carats.  Diamonds  weigh- 
mg  177  carats  were  fonind  in  Australia 
in  that  year,  and  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 175  carats.  In  British  Guiana 
(iXi)  carats  were  found.  There  are  rich 
mines  in  Brazil,  but  the  diamonds, 
though  harder  than  those  of  South 
Africa,  have  nothing  like  their  brilliance, 
rind  arc  chiefly  used  in  diamond  drills 
for  mines  and  for  other  mechanical  pur- 
poses. The  "  Star  of  the  .^outh."  pur- 
liased  bv  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  for 


£90,000,  was  a  Brazilian  stone,  however. 
A  carat  is  200  milligrams,  and  the  largest 
diamoml  known,  the  Cullinan,  weighed 
3253]  carats — about  IJ  lbs.  in  its  uncut 
state.  The  value  of  a  diamond  rises  as 
the  square  of  its  weight:  thus  a  diamond 
of  five  carats  is  about  twenty-five  times 
as  valuable  as  a  diamond  of  one  carat. 

A    DENSELY    PEOI'LEU    LAND. 

In  l^nO.  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  the  jjopulation  of  Belgium  was 
7.423.784.  and  the  estimated  population 
in  1913  was  7, 571. .387.  (  )n  December 
31st.  inmiedialely  after  the  Armistice. 
the  population  was  announced  to  he 
7,555,576  there  being  73.510  more  women 
than  men.  Had  the  crrdinary  increase 
been  maintained,  the  population  in  1920 
shoukl  have  been  8,200.000.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  that  the  area  of  Bel- 
gium is  less  than  half  that  of  Tasmania. 
which  .State  only  manages  to  sup])ort 
1<)  1.000  persons! 

FAMOUS  WALLS. 

Articles  aboait  the  plebiscite  in  Scliles- 
wig-Holstein  often  refer  to  the  famous 
Dannevirke.  This  is  one  erf  the  famous 
walls,  built,  ages  ago.  as  protection 
against  invaders.  It  was  the  work  of 
King  L">an.  who  founded  the  kingtlorm  of 
Denmark,  which  still  bears  his  name — 
Dan's  field,  or  land.  It  was  erected  to 
hold  back  the  Huns,  is  about  eight  miles 
long,  and  runs  from  the  forks  of  the 
Trae  River  to  the  Schlei  iidet ;  the  three 
between  them  completely  barring  ap- 
proach to  Denmark  some  miles  south  of 
Flensburg.  Oueen  Thrya,  in  the  ninth 
century,  replaced  the  old  wall  by  one. 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet 
thick  at  the  top,  with  a  bastion  every 
hundred  feet.  The  southern  side  was 
|)rotectcd  by  palisades  and  a  moat,  fifty 
feet  deep,  and  sixty  wide.  There  was 
only  one  passage  through   it.  called  the 

\Varricjrrs'  Door."  Other  famous  walls 
are  that  of  Hadrian,  which  ran  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Solway.  and  was  a  rampart 
between  Britain  and  the  wild  Scottish 
tribes,  and  that  of  Trajan,  in  the 
Dobrudja.  which  ran  from  the  Danube 
to  Constanza.  on  the  Black  Sea,  being 
the  last  link  in  the  Roman  frontier  har- 
rier, which  linked  the  Rhine  with  the 
Euxine.    This  was  forty  miles  long,  that 
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of  Pladrian  bein-  seventy.     The  famous 
Chinese  wall  is  1500  miles  long. 

CANADA'S    WAR    FINANCE. 

Canada  has  not  only  financed  herself 
dunn«T  the  war.  she  has  also  extended 
credit  to  many  of  the  Allies— done  on 
a  smaller  scale  what  the  United  States 

^cTor^  nm''"r^,  ^^"/'^^'^  ^"'^^^  to  advance 
^jj.UOO.OOO    dels,    for    the    purchase    of 

Canadian  products.     This  bears  interest 
at  5|  per  cent.     Italy  has  had  6,003,300 

^o-°nnrIte,n''''"'^  ^^'™^'-     ^he  Greeks 
got  2:),000.000  dols. ;  so,  toqudid  Belgium 

and   Roumania.      Not   all   these  credits 

have  been  advanced  as  vet.  but  will  be 

during  the  next  few  months.    Altogether 

Canada  has  undertaken  to  let  her  Allies 

have   up   to    125.000,000   dollars   credit"". 

It   IS   surprising  that   Australia   has   not 

been  asked  to   help  these  states  out  in 

the  same  way  by  giving  them  credits  for 

purchases  of  wool. 

ILLEGITIMATES   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

During  the  war  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  bad   morals  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  and  were  told  all  scrrts  of  ex- 
traordinary things  about  the  high  per- 
centage of  illegitimacy,  and  the  preval- 
ence of  crime  amongst   the  peoples   we 
were  fighting.     I  often  exposed  the  in- 
accuracy   of    many    of    the    deductions 
made,  but  I  refrained  at  the  time  from 
saying  anything  about  illegitimacy  in  Aus- 
tralia.    The  figures  are.  however,  rather 
startling.     Few  people  realise,  and  most 
would  certainly  refuse  to  credit  the  fact 
that,  of  the  total  nuptial  first  births  in 
the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth,  almost 
half   take   place   less   than    nine   months 
after  marriage!     The   figures   for    1918 
are:  First  births  nine  months  after  mar- 
riage and  later.   19.873;  first  births  less 
than  nine  months  after  marriage.  8344. 
If  to  these  we  add  the  6582  illegitimate 
births,  we  find  that  of  a  total  of  34.799 
babies,    only     19.873     were    born    nine 
months     after    the    marriage    of    their 
parents,  or  later.    Just  imagine  what  sort 
of   deductions  our  enemies   would   have 
made  o-f  these  figures  I 

THE  PLEBISCITE  IN  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

At  the  plebiscite,  held  on  February 
10th.  in  the  northern  zone  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  the  voting  was  75.023  for  the 
return    of    the    zone    to    Denmark,    and 


25.08/  for  its  retention  by  Germany, 
i  he  southern  zone  plebiscite  took  place 
on  March  14th.  Voting  was  by  com- 
munes, and  the  majoritv  for  retention 
by  Germany  was  propariionately  larger 
than  that  in  the  northern  zone  for  union 
with  Denmark.  The  figures  are  not  vet 
available.  Flensburg.  which  is  the  chief 
seaport  and  city  of  the  province,  goes 
to  Germany,  de.spite  the  fact  that  the 
(lerman  shipping  companies  of  Flens- 
burg, who  had  given  up  their  ships  ta  the 
Allies,  were  to  get  them  back  again  if 
the  city  became  Danish. 

THE    MOST    COSTLV    SHIP    IX    THE    WORLD. 

H.MS.  Hood,  launched  the  other 
day  on  the  Clyde,  is  the  largest  and  most 
S2n  /  '^^'^'eship  in   the  world.     She   is 

di  OAA^^  '^"^-  ^""^  '^^^  ^  displacement  of 
41.^00    tons.      Her    designed    speed    is 
thirty  one    knots,    and    her   main    arma- 
ment consists  of  eight  fifteen-inch  guns 
She    cost    i6.500.000    to    build.      Three 
others  of  similar  type,  on   which  work 
had    been    begun,    were    scrapped    after 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice.     The  four 
great    battleships    now    building    in    the 
United  States  are  to  carry  eight  sixteen- 
ipch  guns  each.  Our  Australia,  of  18,800 
tons,  555   feet  long,  with  eight  twelve- 
inch   guns,   and   a  speed   of  twenty-six 
knot.-,  would  seem  quite  small  by  the  side 
of  the  gigantic  Hood. 

NOVEL    USE   FOR    PAPER    CITRRENCY. 

The   Austrian   crown   has   depreciated 
so  enormously  in  value,  that  the  Crown 
Brewery  in  Zurich   found  it  cheaper  to 
buy  up  large  quantities,  and  use  them 
as  labels  for  their  Lager  bottles.     They 
cost     less     than     the     ordinarv     labels, 
and     their     use     was     a     fine     adver- 
tising idea,  as  people  purchased  the  lager 
and    soaked   oflF   the   notes,   hoping   that 
these   might    later    rise    in    value.       The 
Austrian  crown   was  worth   lOd.  before 
the  war;  at  present  it  is  worth  about  a 
farthing.   Another  paper  issue  which  has 
fallen  in  value  until  practically  worthless 
is  that   printed  by  the  ill-fated  General 
Yudenitch.    He  paid  his  unfortunate  sol- 
diers with  these  notes,  but  a  large  firm  of 
chocolate  makers  in  Reval  is  now  using 
them  as  wrappers,  they  being  far  cheaper 
to  buy  than  the  ordinary  paper  formerly 
used. 
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IS  THE    BATTLESHIP    DOOMED? 


Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  the  well-known 
naval  writer,  discusses  in  The  Fort- 
nifjhtly  Review  the  important  cjucstion 
whether  battleships  and  other  large  men- 
of-war  iiavc  !)cen  rendered  obsolete  by 
the  develojjnient  of  the  submarine,  and 
of  naval  aircraft,  as  many  highly  quali- 
fied observers  believe.  Five  different 
methods  of  attack  involve  the  possible 
destruction  of  the  immense  and  costly 
ships  that  are  now  regarded  as  the  mea- 
sure of  sea  power:  the  plunging  fire  of 
modern  guns  at  extreme  ranges  of  16.000 
yards  or  more,  attack  by  bombing  from 
aircraft,  submarine  mines,  and  torpedoes, 
whether  fired  from  destroyers,  or  from 
aeroq)lanes. 

If  this  formidable  indictment  ayainst  the 
familiar  types  of  service  men-of-war  were 
supported  by  irrefutable  evidence,  all  the 
existing  fleets  of  the  world  might  as  well  be 
sunk  as  a  measure  of  wisdom  and  economy, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  ships  represents 
fieavy  annual  charges  on  national  funds.  The 
scuttling  of  the  condemned  ships  under  the 
"White  Knsign  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
war  ninteria!  wliicli  has  cost  this  country  from 
£20().000.U()0  to  £300.0(X).000.  When  the  melan- 
choly ceremony  had  been  carried  out,  i)rc- 
sumably  in  the  .Atlantic,  the  ta.xpayers  would 
have  to  resign  themselves  to  the  building  of 
another  fleet  (representing  new,  unproved,  and 
fantastic  ideas),  which  would  cost  at  least  as 
much  money,  unless  British  maritime  interests 
were  to  go  unprotected,  and  the  Britisli  Isles 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  Britisli  Empire  were 
to  be  left  without  defence  against  invasion. 
Tor,  in  the  absence  of  defence  by  sea,  whether 
by  submersible  craft  or  surface  vessels, 
security  against  invasion  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, widely  distributed  over  the  oceans  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  provided. 

For  an  army  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
elTective  against  the  invatlcr  who  comes 
by  .sea.  An  army,  with  all  its  encumber- 
ing paraphernalia,  can  move  no  more 
swiftly  now  than  in  Elizabethan  days; 
but  spec<l  at  sea  has  been  multiplied  four, 
five,  or  six  times,  and  the  movement  of 
ships  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  chang- 
ing winds. 

It  might  be  assumed,  says  Mr.  Ilurd, 
from  nuich  which  has  been  written  since 
the  signing  o-f  the  .A.rmistice,  that  the 
war  had  been  won  by  submarines  and 
aircraft.  Rut  in  that  event  victory  would 
have  gone,  not  to  the  Allies,  but  to  the 
Central  Powers. 

What    did    happen?     The    latter   abandoned 

ale  ii>e  of  tbf  <t'.T   rntiinli-w^lv   so   far  as  mer- 


chant ships  were  concerned,  and  alm»«*  cem- 
pletely  in  the  matter  of  men-of-war  travel- 
ling on  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  tin: 
Allies  could  not  have  continued  to  exiat  un- 
less they  had  been  able  to  draw  reioforcing 
strength  from  the  seas.  The  Allies,  ia  otb«r 
word.s  bad  to  use  their  mercantile  marine  re- 
sources to  the  utmost,  exposing  to  attack  by 
enemy  submarine  and  aircraft  from  15,000  to 
16.()00  merchant  ships.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  form  even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  nuai- 
ber  of  times  these  vessels  "entered  and  left  the 
^  danger  zone  in  the  course  of  their  Toyages 
over  a  period  of  upwards  of  four  years ;  bnt 
it  is  apparent  that  the  enemy  had  ample  op- 
T>ortunities  of  proving  the  value  of  botii  sob- 
marine  and  aircraft. 

In  order  to  protect  this  enormous  volame  •f 
traffic,  the  Allied  navies — and  particularly  the 
British  navy — had  to  maintain  an  efficient 
watch,  and  ward,  cruising  both  in  the  war 
zone,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  war  zone, 
for  it  should  be  recalled  that  German  sub- 
marines operated  off  the  .Atlantic  coast  of  the 
.American    continent.     .     .     . 

If  it  be  suggested  that  they  failed  to  make 
efficient  use  of  their  air  power  in  fighting 
the  Allies'  sea  power,  it  may  be  replied  that  in 
the  opening  months  of  the  war  they  tested 
aeroplanes  and  airships.  Not  a  simjle  British 
7i.arship  zias  destroyed  cither  by  airship  or 
aeroplane  in  the  course  of  the  long  war,  al- 
though it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Nortli  Sea  provided  an  ideal  area  for  their 
use.  V  Aircraft  similarly  failed  in  attacking 
merchant  vessels,  though  in  the  early  months 
of  the  struggle  the  former  were  without  an 
apology  of  defence. 

The  submarine,  on  the  other  hand,  proved 
for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  an  efltective 
weapon  against  merchant  ships,  once  the 
Germans  had  abandoned  all  regard  for  in- 
ternational law  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 
But  it  was  only  against  merchant  vessels  that 
the  submarine  was  eflfectivc,  even  for  a  time. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  war.  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  more  than  four  and 
a-half  years,  no  battleship,  battle-cruiser,  or 
cruiser  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  each  presenting  a 
large  target,  was  destroyed  by  the  enemy  as  a 
result  of  submarine  attack.  The  significance 
of  that  failure  can  only  be  adequately  .n; 
ciated  if  the  activities  of  these  vessels  ii 
North  Sea.  and  even  in  the  Bight  of  Heligo- 
land (in  close  pro.ximity  to  Germany's  naval 
bases)  be  borne  in  mind.  British  seamanship 
and  high  speed  of  the  ships  defeated  the 
enemy. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  the  immunity 
which  these  great  fighting  vessels  -  '  ',  for 
the  submarine  nroblem  so  far  as  it  1  the 

battle  fleet  had  already  been  solved.  The  ex- 
I'lanation  was  that  whenever  tiie  dreadnoughts 
put  to  sea.  they  were  preceded  by  a  screen  of 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  These  surface  craft 
apparently  servciK^  a  kind  of  impenetrable 
wall,  against  whfcli  the  Germiin  U-boats  were 
beating  themselves  unavailmgly. 

Events  soon  demonstrated  that,  in  all  open 
niLMgcment?  between  submarine  and  destroyer. 
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A*  submarine  stood  very  little  chance.  The 
r«ft90»  for  this  was  simply  that  the  submarine 
kad  »o  weapon  with  which  it  could  success- 
fully resist  the  attack  of  the  destroyer,  whereas 
thtt  destroyer  had  sereral  with  which  it  could 
a<«kck  the  submarine. 

Tke  adyantage  which  really  makes  the  de- 
stroyer so  dangerous  ...  is  its  excessive 
9fec«l.  On  the  surface  the  U-boat  makes 
Kttle  More  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and 
■nder  the  surface  it  makes  little  more  than 
s«Ten  or  eight.  If  the  destroyer  once  dis- 
covered its  presence,  therefore,  it  could  reach 
ita  prey  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  It  could 
attack  with  gun,  and,  if  conditions  were  fav- 
ourable, it  could  ram — and  a  destroyer  going 
at  thirty  or  forty  miles  could  cut  a  submarine 
•oarly  in  two  with  its  strong,  razor-like  bow. 

L«rd  Jellicoe,  in  his  important 
speeches  in  Canada  and  Nevr  Zealand, 
kas  insisted  strongly  upon  the  need  for 
maintaining  an  invincible  fleet  of  war- 
ships of  the  greatest  size  and  speed. 
Neither  Great  Britain,  Germany,  nor  any 
•ther  country  has  ever  had  under  con- 
struction so  large  a  number  of  armoured 
a^ips  as  the  United  States  has  at  present. 


Japan  also  is  busily  engaged  in  building 
monster  ships,  and  has  plans  ready  for 
dreadnoughts  larger  than  any  yet  afloat. 

There  is  no  finality  in  naval  design,  because 
physical  science  never  stands  still,  but  is  al- 
ways advancing  from  one  triumph  to 
another;  but  at  a  moment  wlien  H.M.S.  Ho»d 
is  passing  into  active  commission  this  country 
may  take  some  pride  in  having  provided  a 
vessel  which  embodies  the  post-war  ideal.  The 
Hood  has  the  armament  of  a  battleship,  and 
the  speed  of  a  battle-cruiser,  is  practically  un- 
sinkable,  and  carries  four  anti-aircraft  guns, 
besides  being  defended  against  bombs  and 
aerial  torpedoes. 

What  the  future  may  hav^  in  store, 
who  can  say?  But  the  probability  is,  as- 
suming that  the  New  World  has  navies, 
that  this  new  composite  vessel  of  re- 
markable power,  on  which  upwards  of 
£6,000.000  has  been  expended,  indicates 
the  line  upon  which  naval  constructors, 
reflecting  the  considered  opinion  of  the 
young  and  war-tried  sea  officers  of  to- 
day, will  continue  to  work. 


INVENTOR  OF  THE    ONE-MAN  MACHINE  GUN. 


It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  majority 
»f  the  most  potent  weapons  used  during 
the  war  were  invented  by  Americans. 
The  most  revolutionary  weapon  oi  all 
was,  of  course,  the  aeroplane,  and  the 
American  Wright  brothers  were  the  f^.rst 
men  to  fly  in  a  mechanically  propelled, 
heavier-than-air  machine.  In  the  war- 
fare which  the  aeroplane  made  necessary 
the  most  effective  weapon  was  un- 
doubtedly the  machine  gun.  This  and 
the  magazine  rifle  are  both  American 
inventions.  When  we  jgo  to  the  sea,  we 
again  find  Americans  to  the  fore — the 
submarine  was  the  invention  of  an 
American,  and  the  Americans  were  the 
first  to  place  armour  on  warships. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the 
most  useful  weapons  invented  during  the 
war  was  also  the  work  of  an  American, 
who  gave  it  his  name.  "  The  Lewis  Gun." 
Colonel  Lewis  has  invented  many  things, 
but  his  machine  gim  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  contribution  his  inventive  genius 
has  given  to  the  world.  Most  men  who 
invent  something  which  the  Government 
wants  particularly,  expect  to  get  rich  as 
a  natural  consequence,  but  there  are  some 
men  who  think  that  devices  they  invent 
which  their  Government  needs,  either  in 


war  or  for  purposes  of  war,  should  be- 
long to  it  without  thought  of  money  or 
price.  Commenting  on  this  in  The 
Scientific  American,  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy 
says : — 

Tliere  has  been  more  than  one  example  of 
such  an  attitude  during  the  present  war,  but 
none  more  inspiring  than  that  of  the  inventor 
of  the  Lewis  gun,  who  refused  to  accept  from 
his  government  royalties  on  the  manufacture 
of  this  arm,  and  insisted  upon  a  business  ar- 
rangement by  which  more  than  one  million 
dollars  which  was  legally,  rightfully  and  pro- 
perly his  share  in  royalties,  was  turned  back 
to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  there 
were  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Lewis  guns  in  France  and  Flanders. 
There  were  so  many  more  of  these  guns 
in  the  British  army  than  any  other  gun, 
that  British  machine  gunners  were 
known  as  "  Lewis  Gunners."  Mr. 
Claudy  thus  describes  the  weapon,  which 
is  so  familiar  to  our  soldiers : — 

The  Lewis  gun  is  of  the  intermediate  type. 
It  weitrhs  twenty-six  pounds,  and  can  thus  go 
wherever  infantry  can  go,  carried  by  one 
man.  In  service  two  men  are  required,  the 
second  to  carry  and  handle  the  magazines  with 
the  ammunition,  but  the  gun  is  carried  and 
operated  by  a  single  man.  It  is  made  of 
sixty-two  separate  parts,  which  can  be  as- 
sembled or  disassembled  with  no  other  tool 
than  the  nose  of  one  of  its  own  bullets.     It 
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is,  of  course,  built  to  interchangeability  pre- 
cision, so  that  half  a  dozen  guns  can  be  dis- 
assembled, their  parts  piled  in  a  heap,  and 
tr.ixed,  and  six  guns  reassembled  tlierefrom, 
each  of  wiiich  is  a  different  gun  from  any 
which  were  taken  down,  yet  each  of  whicli 
is  as  perfect  and  as  good  as  any  other  Lewis 
gun.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  gun 
whicli  have  made  it  recognised  on  the  field 
as  the  pre-eminent  light  machine  gun  are  its 
simplicity,  its  accuracy,  its  reliability,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  air-cooled.  The  heavy  types 
of  machine  guns  are,  and  must  be,  water- 
cooled,  but  water  is  not  only  heavy  to  carry, 
but  not  infrequently  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
to  obtain  on  the  battle  front.  Guns  without 
cooling  systems  get  too  hot  to  fire  after  a 
few  minutes  of  rapid  use.  The  air-cooled  gun 
can  fire  two  thousand  rounds  if  necessary,  and 
still  be  in  condition  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
hand. 

This  air-cooling  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  gim.  Tt  has  1)een  icrvmcl  by  test 
that  bullets  propelled  through  the  barrel 
of  a  Lewis  gun  have  a  greater  velocity 
than  those  projected  by  the  same  charge 
through  the  barrel  of  an  uncooled  bar- 
rel of  the  same  length. 

The  Lewis  gun  is  fed  from  magazines,  not 
from  lielts.  These  are  of  steel,  and  hold  forty- 
seven  rounds  each,  and  can  be  changed  with 
lightning-like  rapidity.  The  gun  itself  has  but 
nine  moving  parts.  These  are  operated  (in 
automatic  firing)  by  diverting  a  small  amount 
of  the  gases  of  explosion  through  a  gas  port 
four  inches  from  the  muzzle.  This  diverted 
gas-stream  is  led  into  a  "regulator."  where  any 
sediment  is  deposited,  and  finally  into 
a  cylinder  where  it  impinges  upon  a 
piston,  driving  it  back,  winding  up  a  spring. 
This  spring  operates  the  mechanism  of  the 
gun,  revolving  and  stopping  the  magazine, 
moving  the  cartridge  into  firing  position, 
ejecting  the  spent  cartridge,  and  firing  the 
new  one.  It  is  the  diverted  gas  from  the 
second  shot  which  winds  up  the  spring  ready 
to  operate  the  gun  for  the  third  shot,  and  so 
on. 

Colonel  Lewis  himself  had  a  long 
career  in  the  American  Army,  and  has 
a  reputation  for  clear  thinking,  and  free- 
dom   from   red  tape,   which   resulted   in 


his  being  called  on  several  occasions  be- 
fore Congress  to  give  information  as  to 
conditions  effecting  the  Service. 

Born  in  1858,  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1884,  and  serving  continuously  as  an  offi- 
cer of  artillery  until  he  retired  in  1913,  Colonel 
Levis  has  seen  this  country  grow  up.  in  a 
military  sense,  and  has  tlie  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  *'  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau,"  as  he  has  been  called,  has 
not  beaten  his  wings  against  the  bars  of  red 
tape  and  officialdom  in  vain.  Many  of  his 
inventions  (all  presented  to  the  government  ab- 
solutely and  without  any  question  of  any  pay- 
ment or  any  royalties)  are  in  use  to-day.  It 
was  his  official  report  on  the  obsolete  and  inef- 
ficient ordnance  equipment  supplied  the  army  in 
the  Philippines,  which  drew  the  Secretary  of 
War's  attention  to  needed  reforms  there  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Spain.  Colonel  Lewis  must 
look  with  satisfaction  on  subsequent  history, 
for  it  records  the  fact  that  when  Root  later 
l)roughr  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, he  turned  to  Colonel  Lewis  for  a  plan 
for  a  modern  corps  organisation  of  artillery, 
which  jiImi.  with  but  few  minor  changes,  was 
adopted,  and  I  ccame  law. 

It  was  a  confidential  report  of  his 
which  induced  the  Government  to  com- 
pletely rearm  the  field  artillery  of  the 
United  States. 

He  has  been  considerably  criticised 
because  he  took  his  gun  abroad,  and  es- 
tablished factories  for  it  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  his  excuse  for  so  doing  is  that 
he  had  offered  it  repeatedly  to  the 
United  States,  which  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  and  that  he  took  it  abroad, 
and  deirjonstrated  its  efficiency  there  only 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  army,  and 
.villi  the  hor})e  of  inducing  the  American 
Government  to  adopt  it. 

Colonel  Lewis,  of  ccnirse,  had  an  ex- 
perience which  is  by  no  means  unique ; 
many  inventors  find  it  impossible  to  se- 
'.:urc  recognition  in  their  own  countries, 
and  arc  obliged  to  go  abroad  before  their 
merit  is  recognised. 


THE    SIBERIAN    TRAGEDY. 


Shortly  before  the  final  collapse  and 
death  of  Koltchak.  Arthur  Toupine  con- 
tributed an  article  trrthe  Parisan  journal. 
Mrrcurc  dc  France,  in  which  he  fore- 
casted the  "  Supreme  Ruler's "  down- 
fall, and  revealed  the  causes  which  made 
it  inevitable.  In  presenting  the  case, 
with  remarkable  self-suppression,  but 
with  convincing  warmth  and  sympathy, 
he  relied  chiefly  on  the  report  of  General 


Pepelaieft'  to  (reneral  Gaida,  and  the  lat- 
ter's  fratik  and  fearless  statement  to 
Koltchak  himself.  Both  Generals,  when 
this  paper  was  written,  had  just  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Vladivostok  revolt,  Gaida,  in- 
deed, its  leader. 

This  revolt  has  been  suppressed  to  be  sure, 
and  harshly,  by  foreign  troops.  But  its  chief 
has  not  been  executed.  For  Koltchak  to  order 
Gaida's  death  would  have  been  to  ordain  his 
own,   no  less.     The  revolt  was  not  intended 
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to  spread  througli  Siberia,  nor  to  depose  Kolt- 
chak ;  but  was  simply  an  attempt,  in  last  re- 
sort, to  make  his  rule  more  democratic. 

Koltchak,  too  late,  seems  to  have  seen 
a  half-light.  He  made  PepelaiefF's  bro- 
ther his  President  of  Council,  giving  him 
the  task  "  to  democratise  Siberia."  "  It 
is  these  two  gallant  generals,"  says  Mr. 
Toupine.  "  who  have  thus  far  held 
Siberia  against  the  flood-tide  of  Bolshev- 
ism, and  their  reports  are  as  illuminating, 
as  they  are  fearless — and  tragic.  They 
are  eminently  worthy  of  study  in  fullest 
'detail.  But  the  cause  of  free  democracy, 
in  Siberia,  seems  hopelessly  lost." 

General  Pepelaieff  led,  in  the  campaign 
of  1919,  the  Army  of  the  North,  which, 
taking  the  field  on  May  20,  routed  the 
Third  Red  Army,  made  rapid  advances, 
and  nearly  reached  their  objective  as  or- 
dered, by  taking  the  city  of  Wiatka. 
But,  attacked  on  both  flanks,  supplied 
with  no  reinforcements,  and  no  com- 
munications kept  open  for  him  with  any 
base  behind  him,  he  had  to  obey  an  order 
to  retire  behind  the  Kama.  Thence  he 
reports  to  Gaida  on  June  1,  1919: — 

The  fault  is  with  the  rear,  which  is  tran- 
quil, because  far  from  danger.  There  are 
plenty  of  officers,  but  none  are  sent  forward. 
The  few  who  come  run  risk  of  punishment 
as  deserters  from  headquarters.  Many  came 
over— 700  in  a  body,  at  Perm — from  forced 
service  with  the  Bolshevists,  but  these,  of  his 
trustiest  and  most  gallant  leaders,  Pepelaieff 
was  ordered  to  arraign  before  courts-mar- 
tial ;  "  so  others  have  failed  to  follow !"  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  supply  this  crying 
lack  of  officers  by  urging  the  educated  young 
men  of  the  cities  into  training  camps.  Offi- 
cers were  even  called  back  from  the  front 
when  most  needed. 

"  No  men 'were  sent  forward  to  supply 
losses,  and  the  regiments  often  became 
mere  skeleton  formations  through  con- 
stant decimation.  No  legalised  plan  was 
provided  to  enlist  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  occupied,  so  any  serious  eflfort  to 
do-  so  incurred  the  stigma  of  '  brigand- 
age.' The  troops  were  barefoot,  or  on 
sandals  of  bark,  short  of  clothing,  while 
at  the  rear  tens  of  thousands  were  parad- 
ing in  freshly  imported  English  accoutre- 
ments. The  cavalry  had  no  saddles, 
though  the  Siberian  tcwn  and  disti;ict 
of  Kungur  had  furnished  two-thirds  of 
the  leather  for  the  war  with  Germany. 
Hope  and  enthusiasm,  loyalty  itself,  are 
dying.  Whole  units  murder  their  offi- 
cers, and  go  over  to  the  Bolsheviks.   The 


peasantry,  who  at  first  welcomed  the 
\\'hites  with  processions  of  thanksgiving, 
supplies,  generous  enlistments,  have 
passed  through  sullenness  to  actual  hos- 
tility, shown  by  constant  mob  violence, 
seizure  of  stations,  even  attacks  in  large 
force.  The  general  feeling  of  Western 
Siberia  is  turning  away  toward  the 
enemy." 

The  reasons  are  frankly  indicated. 
The  government  had  failed  to  issue  a  de- 
finite call  for  a  Constitutional  Assembly 
whicn  should  create  a  truly  democratic 
government.  The  vague  promises  of 
ownership  in  land  for  all  who  till  it  were 
not  carried  out  in  effective  measures. 
Labourers  were  not  assured  of  a  living 
wage.  No  war  taxes  were  laid  on  the 
city  populations  and  higher  classes. 

An  active  supreme  command  at  the  front 
itself  is  called  for;  also  aid  for  soldiers'  fami- 
lies; increase  of  pay;  prompt  action  as  to  de- 
corations, etc.,  the  clear  light  to  raise  fit  pri- 
vates to  commissioned  officers — in  general, 
evidence  from  headquarters  of  intelligent  in- 
terest and  effective  effort. 

General  Gaida  naturally  discusses 
more  freely  the  general  causes  of  the 
failure  and  deadly  peril. 

The  defeat  and  retreat  are  not  due  to  any 
reinforcement  of  the  enemy.  There  has  been 
no  organisation  to  supply  the  front  with 
munitions  or  food.  The  one  has  been  ob- 
tained almost  wholly  from  the  enemy  by  the 
earlier  victories,  the  other  bj-  forced  levies  on 
an  unwilling  and  resisting  peasantry.  The 
revolts  are  all  in  villages  and  open  country, 
not  in  cities.  The  real  rioters  vanish  quickly 
among  a  sympathetic  peasantry,  while  the 
innocent  arc  punished,  even  school  children 
lieing  killed  by  Japanese  rifle  fire. 

General  Gaida  puts  his  hand  boldly  on 
the  cardinal  errors  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. No  progress  toward  democratic 
rule  has  been  begun.  No  interest  is 
shown  in  the  over- whelming  majority  of 
population  and  rescnirces  outside  the 
cities.  The  leaders  of  the  cominunes 
have  been  executed  in  great  numbers 
without  trial.  There  is  a  spreading  dis- 
belief in  any  intention  to  call  any  real 
Constituliona!  .\ssembly.  Members- 
elect  are  actually  among  those  summarily 
put  to  death.  Masses  of  people  are 
slain  as  Bolshevists,  who  have  stood 
aloof,  or  even  actively  opposed  the  Reds. 
.\11  rights  of  the  individual,  the  home, 
the  press,  of  meeting,  are  overridden  by 
force.     The  communes,  the  co-operative 
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societies,  etc.,  seem  rather  suspected  and 
persecuted  than  enccniragcd  by  the  pro- 
visional government.  All  this  hap- 
pened under  Koltchak.  whom  the  demo- 
cracie.s  of  England.  France  and  America 
were  .supporting! 

He  concludes  by  asserting  that : — 


The  fcneral  fcelinj  of  »u»picion,  njattH 
hostility,  i«  in  danger  of  driying  the  Sibcri 
people  generally  into  the  arms  of  the  BoUk»- 
Tists.  When  such  bold  demands- were  di«r»- 
Rardcd,  the  democratic  leaders  eTidentlr  »•- 
tempted  to  secure  physical  control  is  Tkd>- 
vo.^tok.  and  to  guide  the  policy  of  tke  (li»- 
tator,  while  maintaining  the  external 
■ity  of  the  FroTisional  GoTernment. 


PROFESSOR  MEREDITH  ATKINSON  ON  THE  NEED 
FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


Prof.  Meredith  Atkinson  delivered  a 
striking  lecture  in  the  Independent  Hall, 
Melbourne,  recently,  on  Esperanto,  and 
i|B  relation  to  international  affairs. 

He  said  that  Esperanto  had  been 
brought  undtr  his  notice  some  years 
ago,  and  that  he  had  at  once  recog- 
nised its  value.  He  had  learned  the 
language,  though  he  had  not  reached 
any  fluency  in  speaking  it.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  universal  language  of 
«ducated  people  had  been  Latin,  and 
ever  since  the  decay  of  Latin,  there  had 
keen  many  attempts  to  replace  it  by 
some  otiicr  medium  of  international 
•ommunication.  From  the  sixteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  centuries  the  barriers 'be- 
tween the  peoples  had  been  accentuated 
by  nationalist  and  religious  wars,  and 
hatreds  ami  misunderstandings  had  been 
perpetuated  by  differences  oif  language. 
But  people  had  begun  to  realise  that  a 
mation  could  not  live  withcnU  the  other 
nations,  and  many  great  minds  had  seen 
the  need  of  an  international  language 
to  help  in  correcting  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, though  their  efforts  had  been 
nwstly  directed  to  the  rather  narrow  aim 
of  assisting  scientific  men.  The  devel- 
•pments  o-f  the  nineteenth  century  had 
revived  the  problem,  and  the  more  re- 
cent developments,  such  as  the  aeroplane 
and  wireless  telegraphy,  had  vastly  in- 
creased both  the  need  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  international  language. 
Added  to  this  there  was  the  growing 
sense  of  solidarity  amongst  mankind  in 
•a-ercoming  the  difficulties  of  these  days. 

There  were  many  claimants  for  the 
position  of  a  universal  language.  Some 
people  advocated  Russian,  because  the 
people  who  spoke  it  covered  a  very  large 
territory.  Spani.sh  and  Italian  had  their 
supporters,  and  were,  as  languages, 
much,  simpler  than  Russian,  but  could 
not  compare  with  Esperanto  for  ease  or 


adaptability.  Latin  had  its  adva«*»f«6, 
but  it  had  been  too  long  dead,  and  lack»^ 
that  backing  of  a  universal  church  whi«b 
it  had  had  in  former  ages.  Englisi  tiwi 
French  were,  of  course,  the  two  jreat 
claimants,  but  neither  was  ea^  I* 
learn,  and  each  carried  from  the  past 
a  dead  weight  of  anomalies,  contradic- 
tions and  exceptions,  that  would  enforoe 
its  being  reformed  for  international  u»c. 
Of  the  two,  according  to  most  linguists, 
French  was  the  easier  to  learu.  But 
there  were  strong  political  roasoas 
against  the  universal  adoption  of  the 
language  of  any  great  Power;  the  very 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations 
rendered  more  difficult  the  adoptio«  by 
all  the  Powers  of  the  language  of  any 
one  great  Power  towards  which  all  the 
others  might  some  day  be  hostile. 
French  had  easily  the  best  chance  •( 
being  adopted,  but  its  increasing  use  ww 
not  so  much  a  testimony  to  its  intrinsic 
value  as  an  international  language,  a«  •£ 
the  ever-increasing  need  for  such  a.  lan- 
guage. No  one  was  satisfied  with  it  ex- 
cept perhaps,  a  Frenchman.  The  use  of 
French  was  only  a  deficienTway  •ni  ef 
a  very  serious  difliculty. 

The  political  difficulty,  too.  wa*  al- 
ways present,  namely,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  nations  would  always  refuse  to 
admit  a  serious,  rival  to  their  ow« 
mother  tongue,  and  this  was  a  strong 
arginnent  for  an  artificial  and  entirely 
new  language.  The  labour  movement, 
and,  indeed,  all  really  democratic  organi- 
sations, were  vitally  concerned  with 
finding  a  universal  means  of  communi- 
cation. Attendance  at  an  international 
labour  congress,  with  its  tedious  repeti- 
tion by  translation,  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  real  exchange  of  thought  between 
individuals,  gave  the  clearest  proof  of 
the  need  of  an   international   language; 
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suck  ••ngresses  were  rarely  successful, 
Mmply  because  ere ry one  was  worn  out 
with  the  labour  and  delay  of  translation. 
The  Peace  Conference  had  been  pro- 
lonfcd  considerably  by  the  time  used  in 
translating.  The  adoption  of  Esperanto 
ky  the  Labour  Movement  would  at  one 
stroke  lay  the  foundation  of  a  true  in- 
ternationalism of  thought  and  sentiment, 
aad  w»uld  do  much  to  prevent  an  exag- 
gerated nationalism  from  expressing  it- 
self itt  war.  If  Esperanto  had  been  in 
general  use  for  a  generation  before  the 
war,  fee  war  would  have  been  impos- 
sible 

Tkc    potentialities    of    Esperanto    in 
miniawsing  racial  feuds  and  distrust,  and 


in  creating  mutual  understanding  could 
not  be  over-estimated.  Deep-seated  ia 
human  nature  was  a  dislike  of  the  un- 
familiar, which  racially  was  very  easily 
fanned  into  hatred ;  and  when  the 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts, 
ideas  and  desires  was  impossible,  the 
field  was  left  open  for  the  black  god- 
mother, fear,  and  her  offspring,  which 
was  hatred.  But  with  a  common  lan- 
guage, the  sentiments  of  humanity  resi- 
dent in  every  normal  man  had  a  chance 
of  over-leaping  the  artificial  boundaries 
of  nationality.  The  present  state  of 
Europe  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  Esperanto. 


BOMBARDING    THE    MOON. 


A  description  is  given  in  Scientific 
American  of  an  exploring  rocket  which 
has  been  invented  by  Dr.  R.  H.  God- 
dard,  •f  Clark  University,  U.S.A.  This 
scientist  has  been  much  interviewed  by 
American  newspapers,  and  one  would 
gather  from  accoamts  published  of  his 
invention,  that  his  sole  idea  was  to  bom- 
bard ihe  moon.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
diat  ke  asserts  his  rocket  could  reach 
the  m»on,  and,  on  striking  its  surface, 
would  produce  a  flash  which  could  be 
seen  feelescopically  from  the  earth.  His 
©nly  object,  however,  in  shooting  at  our 
satellite  is  to  verify  the  calculated 
range  and  accuracy  of  fire. 

The  greatest  altitude  reached  by  bal- 
loons is  twenty  miles,  but  this  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  height  to  which 
atmosphere   is   supposed  ta  extend. 

The  search  for  some  means  of  raising  re- 
cording apparatus  above  an  altitude  of 
twenty  miles  led  Professor  Goddard  to  de- 
velop a  theory  of  rocket  action.  He  had  to 
determine  the  minimum  initial  mass  of  an 
ideal  rocket  necessary,  in  order  that  on  con- 
tinnal  loss  of  mass,  a  final  mass  of  one 
pound  would  remain  at  any  desired  altitude. 
That  the  problem  to  be  attacked  was  prac- 
tically a  Tirgin  one  is  sufficiently  indicated 
■w+ien  we  learn  that  the  best  existing  rockets 
»f  standard  type  develop  an  efficiency  of 
barely  two^  per  cent.,  with  an  extreme  ver- 
tical range*  of  something  like  500  feet.  The 
vast  improvement  over  this  showing  which 
was  accessary.  Dr.  Goddard  sought  in  two 
directions.  To  increase  the  velocity  of  ejec- 
tion •i  the  gases,  smokeless  powder  was  used, 
and  the  charges  were  fired  in  strong,  steel 
chambers,  fitted  with  tapered  steel  nozzles,  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  work  of  expansion  of 
the  gases,  as  in  the  De  Laval  steam  turbine. 


The  efficiencies  and  velocities  of  ejection  thus 
obtained  were  remarkably  high — as  great  as 
sixty-four  per  cent,  for  the  one,  and  almost 
8000  foot-seconds  for  the  other.  Then  t« 
reduce  the  dead  weight  of  the  rocket,  he  de- 
termined to  use  small  charges  of  explosives 
fired  successively,  as  in  a  machine  gun,  so 
that  the  firing  chamber  would  not  have  to 
be  built  very  heavy.  Thus  most  of  the  mass 
of  the  rocket  could  comprise  propellant 
material.  It  was  then  found  that  surprisingly 
small  initial  masses  would  be  sufficient ;  be- 
cause the  velocit)'  enters  exponentially  in  the 
expression  for  the  initial  mass.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  velocity  of  the  ejected  gases  can 
be  increased  five-fold,  the  initial  mass  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  residual  mass  of  one  pound 
to  a  given  height  will  be  reduced  to  the  fifth 
root  of  that  required  for  the  smaller  velocity. 
In  other  words,  if  an  initial  velocity  of  100# 
feet  per  second  will  suffice  for  a  mass  of 
thirty-two  pounds,  a  velocity  of  5000  feet  per 
second  will  be  enough  for  a  mass  of  two 
pounds,  with  the  obvious  extreme  saving  in 
energy  that  must  be  spent  to  work  tlie  given 
mass  up  to  the  given  initial  velocity. 

A  rocket,  of  course,  does  not  require 
all  its  energy  at  once,  like  the  ordinary 
projectile;  it  does  not  need  to  be  shot 
from  the  earth's  surface  at  any  such 
velocity  as  seven  miles  per  second.  i» 
order  to  escape  from  the  earth's  gravi- 
tational field.  It  carries  with  it  a  quan- 
tity of  explosive,  which,  after  the  rocket 
is  fired,  goes  on  burning,  and  giving  off 
energy,  and  v/hich  accordingl3^continues 
to  kick  the  rocket  upwards  until  it  is  alt 
burnt.  Dr.  Goddard  has  carried  out  ex- 
periments with  his  rocket  in  a  vacuum^ 
and  has  found  that  it  continues  to  get  im- 
pulse from  its  exploding  charge,  when 
not  surrounded  by  air.  and  maintains 
that  his  rocket  would  not  fail  to  progress- 
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when  it  had  reached  a  rarified  atmos- 
phere. It  does  not  get  reaction  from  the 
air.  Init  from  its  own  mass. 

In  conformance  with  tlu'  purposes  which 
impelled  liim  to  make  this  investigation,  Dr. 
Cioddartl  has  so  designed  his  rocket  that  it 
can  carry  a  camera  or  some  other  instrument 
of    ohservation    and    record,    together    with    a 


gyroscope,  to  keep  this  instrument  proi»erly 
oriented,  if  this  be  necessary.  .  .  .  That 
liy  means  of  a  parachute,  to  be  attached  to 
his  rocket.  Dr.  Goddard,  the  first  time  he 
sends  this  little  messenger  aloft,  will  recover 
data  of  much  meteorological  value,  seems 
hardly  open  to  question.  But  he  will  not 
siiuot  at  the  moon — somebody  else  will  have 
to  do  that  for  him. 


INTELLIGENCE  OF  CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS. 


Most  people  looked  on  the  conscien- 
tious objectors  in  the  late  war  as  con- 
temptible and  incorrigible  persons,  de- 
serving the  worst  i)unishments  that  could 
be  inflicted  on  them.  Few  realised  that, 
to  act  as  they  did,  required  more  cour- 
age than  to  follow  the  crowd,  and  en- 
list and  fight;  the  majority  regarded 
them,  as  did  a  high  army  officer  in  the 
United  States,  who  declared  that  they 
were  "  the  worst  possible  kind  of  crimi- 
nal." Those  who  looked  on  the  C.O.'s 
in  this  way  will  realise,  if  they  read  an 
article  by  VV^inthrop  D.  Lane,  in  llic 
Nc7v  R-epuhllc,  that  they  have  been  dis- 
paraging men  of  far  higher  intellectual 
activity  than  they  themselves  possess.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  novel  about 
that ! 

Mr.  Lane  was  recently  given  official 
permission  to  investigate  conditions  under 
which  military  prisoners  were  confined, 
and  came  across  the  records  of  a  scienti- 
fic study,  which  had  been  made,  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  conscientious  objec- 
tor, "  a  study  pursued  by  methods  as  free 
from  personal  bias  as  any  method  of 
human  observation  can  be."  The  re- 
cords were  naturally  buried  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  War  Department,  and 
would  have  remained  there  for  ever  had 
he  not  dug  them  out.     Mr.  Lane  writes: 

In  January  and  February,  1919,  tlicre  were 
nearlv  five  liundrcd  conscientious  objectors  at 
the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  or 
military  prison,  at  I'ort  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. It  so  iiappeiicd  that  chiring  those  two 
months  the  Surgeon  General's  Office  of  the 
War  Department  conducted  a  class  in  "  dis- 
ciplinary psychiatry"  at  the  barracks.  One 
of  the  tasks  of  tliis  class  was  to  make  a  psy- 
chological and  mental  study  of  all  barracks 
inmates.  Most  of  the  officers  who  made  this 
^tudy  were  psychologists  or  psychiatrists  in 
civil  life,  and  were,  therefore,  thoroughly 
competent  to  make  it.  They  used  the  same 
methods  that  the  army  had  used  in  its  exam- 
ination of  drafted  men;  the  tests  employed 
were  the  same   that   had   been   so   successfully 

ipniicd   t-^  2.non.nno   ^nirii,.,-..      Thc^e    t.-st?. 


comprising  Ijotii  tlie  so-called  alpha  and  beta 
groups,  involved  the  use  of  concrete  material 
and  pantomime,  as  well  as  of  printed  matter, 
so  that  the  results  were  independent  of  the 
tested  person's  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language,  and  even  of  his  schooling.  Before 
these  modern  measuring  rods  of  intelligence 
a  man  stands  intellectually  naked.  He  comes 
to  the  examination  with  only  such  mental  re- 
sources and  equipment  as  his  Creator  endowed 
him  with,  plus  those  spontaneously  acquired 
powers  that  life  itself  firings:  some  of  the 
best  records  have  been  achieved  by  men  who 
had  not  completed  the  eighlh  grade.  The 
purpose  of  the  tests  is  to  put  men  into  one 
or  another  intelligence  group.  They  furnish 
a  "  fairly  reliable  index,"  according  to  the 
ilcscription  of  tliem  published  for  army  offi- 
cers, of  a  man's  "  ability  to  learn,  to  think 
(luickly  and  accurately,  to  analyse  a  situation, 
to  niiiintain  a  state  of  mental  alertness,  and 
to  comprehend  and  follow  instructions." 
Among  their  specific  achievements,  they  have 
aided  in  the  discovery  of  persons  whose 
superior  intelligence  suggested  their  consid- 
eration for  advancement ;  in  forming  organisa- 
tions of  uniform  mental  strength,  where  such 
uniformity  was  desired,  and  of  superior  men- 
tal s;rength,  where  superiority  was  needed; 
in  selecting  men  for  special  assignments ;  in 
distinguishing  the  mentally  slow  from  the 
stubborn  or  disobedient ;  and  in  discovering 
tliosc  whose  low  grade  intelligence  rendered 
them  a  burden  to  tlie  service.  So  useful  have 
they  been  found,  and  so  tnistwortliy  is  the 
light  they  siied  ui)on  a  man's  general  intelli- 
gence, that  colleges  and  universities,  notably 
Columbia  University,  have  substituted  them 
for  tlie  traditional  entrance  examinations  that 
candidates  for  admission  have  heretofore  been 
rc(|uired  to  pass. 

Seven  ratings  are  ordinarily  used  in 
applying  these  tests.  Grade  A  includes 
those  who  possess  "  very  superior  in- 
telligence"; grade  B,  "superior  intelli- 
gence ;  grade  C,  "  high  average  intelli- 
gence," and  so  on. 

The  first  result  of  the  examination  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  prisoners  was  to  make  possible 
a  comparison  between  the  main  body  of  pri- 
soners and  tlie  conscientious  objectors.  For 
purposes  of  tabulation,  the  objectors  were 
divided  into  three  groups — (1/  objectors  on 
political  grounds;  (2)  objectors  on  religious 
grounds;  and  (3)  a  miscellaneous  assortmerrt 
comprising  "objectors  because  of  being  alien 
cnemie.'i.   of   having   alien   enemy   relatives,   of 
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non-citizenship,  and  other  like  draft  irregu- 
larities." Two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixteen  general  prisoners  were  examined.  Of 
these  6.8  per  cent,  earned  ratings  in  grade 
A.  This  is  slightly  above  the  record  of  (he 
theoretical  normal  company.  Of  the  political 
objectors  examined,  39.3  per  cent,  earned  rat- 
ings in  grade  A;  of  the  religious  objectors. 
12.8  per  cent.;  and  of  the  third  group  of  ob- 
jectors, 1.5  per  cent.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  group  of  political  conscientious  oId- 
jectors  at  Fort  Leavenworth  contained,  pro- 
portionately, six  times  as  many  persons  of 
"  very  superior  intelligence,"  as  did  the  main 
body  of  inmates;  that  the  religious  objector? 
contained  twice  as   many; 

The  comparison  was  extended  to  other 
arm}'  groups,  and  as^ain  the  political  ob- 
jectors made  the  best  showing,  with 
v39.3  per  cent. 

Of  approximately  20,000  white  men  drafted 
and  sent  to  Camp  Lee  in  one  month.  3.8  per 
cent,  made  grade  A.  Of  82.000  en- 
listed men,  all  literate,  for  whom  ratines  were 
tabulated,  6  per  cent,  made  grade  A.  Of  over 
3000  sergeants,  21  per  cent,  made  grade  A. 
And  of  9000  candidates  for  officers'  training 
corps.  27  per  cent,  made  grade  A. 

It  was  not  until  the  figures  for  the  offi- 
cers actually  balding  commissions  came 


along  that  the  political  objectors  were 
excelled.  Of  nearly  9000  officers,  48 
per  cent,  earned  ratings  in  grade  A.  But 
even  the  officers  were  beaten  by  the  "  ab- 
solutists." amongst  the  objectors.  These 
men  carried  their  opposition  to  military 
service  to  the  extreme  limit. 

As  a  consequence,  they  spent  consecutive 
weeks  in  solitary  confinement,  with  their  hands 
shackled  to  the  bars  of  their  cells  for  nine 
hours  a  day,  and  with  only  bread  and  water 
for  food,  rather  than  yield  their  convictions 
in  any  degree.  Of  the  seventeen  political  ob- 
jectors in  this  group,  59  per  cent,  earned  rat- 
ings in  grade  A,  excelling  the  group  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  United  States  Army 
by  11  per  cent.  The  twenty  religious  ob- 
jectors made  a  poorer  showing.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  their  number  earned  ratings  in 
the  first  grade,  a  slightly  lower  record  than 
that  which  was  made  by  religious  objectors, 
who  did  not  refuse  to  work. 

Only  18  per  cent,  of  the  political  ob- 
jectors, and  19  per  cent,  of  the  religious 
objectors  fell  below  the  average  in  in- 
telligence, and  not  one  of  them  had  "  very 
inferior   intelligence." 


THE    BETRAYAL    OF   ALBANIA-ANOTHER 

SCRAP    OF    PAPER. 


No  one  can  write  with  more  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  Albania  and  the 
Balkans  generally  than  Miss  Durham 
who,  for  years,  has  lived  amongst  the 
people.  She  has  travelled  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  unquiet  peninsula,  and 
her  books  on  the  Balkans,  full  of  in- 
terest and  special  information,  are  re- 
garded as  authoritative.  Ever  since  the 
Paris  Conference  refused  to  listen  to 
the  plea  of  the  Albanian  Delegation,  and 
insisted  on  tearing  up  the  "  scrap  of 
paper."  on  which  the  Powers  there  re- 
presented had  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Albania,  Miss  Durham  has  been 
speaking,  writing  and  agitating  in  the 
interests  of  this  unfortunate  people,  who 
are  being  sacrificed  to  Italian.  Grecian 
and   Serbian  greed. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
sacredness  of  treaties,  but,  as  one  solemn 
obligation  after  the  other  is  disregarded, 
those  who  held  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror  over  the  scrapping  of  the  eighty- 
years-old  Belgian  Treaty,  by  a  Germany 
which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  cannot  but  realise  that  the  tear- 
ing up  of  that  document  had  little  to  do 


with  British  intervention,  and  that  there 
were  other  reasons  which  forced  the 
English  Government  into  the  war.  Dur- 
ing the  struggle,  of  course,  one  was 
never  allowed  to  say  this,  or  to  draw 
comi)arisons  between  the  action  of  Ger- 
many and  those  of  Great  Britain  in 
Cyprus,  Africa  and  elsewhere.  As  a 
matter  of  cold  fact,  treaties  are  kept  only 
so  long  as  it  suits  the  strongest  amongst 
the  parties  who  sign  them  to  observe 
their  provisions.  The  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  all  international  treaties,  of  a 
political  character,  is  the  diplomatic 
wastepaper  basket.  Writing  in  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  division  of  .\lbania.  Miss 
Durham   says : — 

In  1914  all  England  was  called  on  to 
hasten  to  the  rescue  of  a  small  nation 
— Belgium — whose  neutrality  had  been 
rudely  violated.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  horror  and  detestation  of  the  deed, 
expressed  by  the  high  and  mighty  of 
both  England  and  France.  The  war. 
they  cried,  was  to  liberate  and  safeguard 
small  nations.  But  they  are  now  eating 
their  own  words,  and  planning  not 
(Continued  ou   page  6ot.) 
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TROUBLE!  "VTITH  THE  MtTT.E. 
The  back  legB  buck  at  the  new  bllnkera 


DAVID     LOW 

IN   ENGLAND  ' 

Australians  and  New  Zealanders  are 
naturally  followiiifj  David  Low's  career 
in  Bngland  with  the  greatest  and  most 
sympathetic  interest.  They  need  have 
ne  fear  about  his  success  in  the  Old 
Country.  That  has  been  achieved  al- 
ready. nOr  was  it  unexpected.  What  is 
surprisinjT  is  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
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CROSSING  THE   RUBICON. 
Latest:    "Water    to*    cold.        Croasins    p«st- 
p«nei." 

yeting  genius  has  won  the  high  place  he 
now  occupies  in  public  estimation  at 
kome.  When  drawing  for  the  Sydney 
Bulletin,  he  was  only  called  on  for  one 
cartoon  a  week.  In  London  he  does 
four,  sometimes  five !  Yet,  despite  this 
prolific  production,  his  cartoons  have 
all  the  snap  and  life  which  so  character- 
ised them  here.  Lloyd  George  is  his 
bu*^t,  as  Hughes  was  here,  and  English 
cartoonists  copy  his  caricatured  George, 
as  the  Australians  still  do  his  Hughes' 
face.     The  few  cartoons  reproduced  on 


IN    TH3    NIGHT. 


these  two  pages  will  give  his  admirers 
some  idea  of  the  work  he  is  doiiv:^  im  the 
Imperial  Metropolis.  All  appea  ia  Wte 
Star. 


OIL,    AND    ORANGE    JUICE    ON    TROUBLED 
WATERS. 


HORSE    SENSE. 

When  the  horses  can't  get  out  of  each  other's 
way,  the  WTiat-is-it  gets  the  gra.s.s. 
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CHEKHOV'S   LETTERS.* 


Anton  Chekhov  was  a  man  peculiarly 
averse  to  magnilociueiice.  He  belonged 
to,  and  was  typical  of  a  post-eloquent 
period  in  which  national  rhetcrric  had  to 
be  led  into  the  fresh  air  and  cooled  off. 
But  though  rhetoric,  including  the 
rhetoric  of  charity,  was  abhorrent 
to  Chekhov,  he  never  once  seems 
to  have  made  the  prime  mistake  of 
allowing  his  distaste  for  grand  utterance 
to  bite  into  the  realities  which  grand  ut- 
terance falsifies.  He  kept  hold  of  those 
realities  through  every  phase  of  his  life. 
This  is  one  of  the  interesting  revelations 
of  his  letters. 

In  these  pages  nearly  every  phase  of 
his  career  is  exhibited  by  his  own  hand 
— guided  by  his  excellent  translator, 
Mrs.  (jarnett,  who  has  chosen  these  out 
of  1890  letters  published  by  Chekhov's 
family.  The  great  landscape  of  Russia 
is  a  continuous  and  exciting  background 
to  his  words  and  feelings,  whether  he  is 
scanning  the  sandy  \'olga  ( which  often 
bored  him),  or  shivering  on  the  banks  cf 
the  Irtysli.  or  jjcering  down  a  verst  to  the 
marvellous  depths  of  Lake  Baikal.  Ami- 
able Tartars  he  meets,  and  the  likeable 
Jews  of  Siberia,  and  the  good-natured 
Chinese,  and  the  gold-miners  of  the 
Amur,  with  their  open-handed  liberalism 
and  their  confideni  youth.  Beside  these, 
and  the  hellish  penal  settlement  t/f  Saha- 
lin,  he  writes  much  from  iuirope — his 
dazzled  visicm  oi  \'enice.  his  plunge  into 
Monte  Carlo,  his  di.sgust  with  it,  his  dis- 
covery of  architecture  in  Vienna,  his 
discovery  of  neckties  in  Rome.  But 
while  the  b.ickgroimd  is  nearly  always 
diverting,  especially  when  he  is  home  in 
the  province  of  Moscow,  atul  living  his 
busy  life  at  Melihovo.  the  man  himself 
is  ever  so  much  more  fascinating  than  his 


*"  Letters  of  Anton  Chekhov."     Translated 
by  Constance  Garnett.     Macmillan. 


scenery.     His  1890  letters  would  not  be 
a  line  too  much. 

He  enjoyed  life.  In  his  stories  the 
salad  of  life  includes  a  fair  proportion  of 
grit.  There  he  softens  nothing,  omits  no 
irritability,  leaves  out  no  swamp,  no  tired 
or  dreary  day.  But  in  his  letters  life  does 
not  victimise  him  personally.  He  rides 
with  good  hands,  and  a  temper  light  and 
gay,  and  even  radiant.  Only  in  certain 
big  emergencies,  such  as  the  famine  crisis 
and  the  cholera  crisis,  and  the  Sahalin 
expedition,  and  the  failure  of  The  Sea- 
gull, and  his  conflict  with  Suvorin  about 
Ureyfus,  does  his  responsive  and  respon- 
sible spirit  reveal  its  true  strength.  Of 
course  his  tone  about  enjoying  life,  and 
even  his  enjoyment,  are  not  even.  The 
man  is  no.  a  machine.  .">ometimes  he  is 
depressed,  exasperated,  hunted.  Some- 
times, even  often,  he  has  '*  the  extreme 
excitability,  the  feeling  of  guilt,  the 
liability  to  become  exhausted  TlhalJ  are 
purely  Russian."  But  before  he  was 
thirty  he  reveals  maturity.  "  One  wants 
to  be  mature — that  is  one  thing;  and  for 
another  the  feeling  of  personal  freedom 
is  essential,  and  that  feeling  has  only 
recently  l)egun  to  develop  in  me.  I  used 
not  to  ha\  c  it  before ;  its  place  was  suc- 
cessfully filled  by  my  frivolity,  careless- 
ness and  lack  of  respect  for  my  work." 
This  sense  of  freedom,  of  healthy  self- 
possession.  Chekhov  does  give  abo\'e 
everything.  And  his  witty  playfulness 
tlowers  out  of  it  all  through  his  later 
letters  like  the  blossoms  of  spring. 

He  is  thoroughly  unaffected.  When 
he  is  in  need  of  money,  when  he  has  spat 
blood,  when  he  has  haemorrhoids,  when 
he  sees  the  awful  dresses  of  the  Berlin 
women,  he  speaks  his  mind.  But  this 
lack  of  affectation  is  not  the  simple 
charm  of  the  wild  man.  He  is  not  a  wild 
man,  a  happy  exploitative  barbarian. 
Chekhov    is    unaffected    because    of    his 
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good  humour,  fine  feeling  and  lancing 
intelligence ;  he  has  too  much  straight 
sense  and  honest,  medical  directness  to 
disrespect  facts.  He  is  fresh  and  origi- 
nal not  by  violence  but  by  swift  discern- 
ment. And  his  distaste  for  pretentious- 
ness and  lack  of  restraint,  even  in  Dos- 
toevsky  or  Gorky,  is  one  of  his  strong- 
est traits. 

But  because  unaffected  and  because 
easily  accessible  to  the  demands  of  other 
people,  Chekhov  took  a  long  time  to  ad- 
mit his  obligations  toward  his  own  talent. 
In  1886,  when  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old,  he  received  a  strcrng  letter  from  the 
writer,  D.  V.  Grigorovitch,  and  his  frank 
answer  to  that  letter,  acknowledging  that 
he  was  unjust  to  himself,  suspicious  and 
morbidly  sensitive,  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  all.  Soon  he  is  writing 
Madame  Kiselyov,  "  In  Russia  there  are 
new  two  unattainable  heights — Mount 
Elborus  and  myself."  He  continued  to 
laugh  at  himself.  "  People  borrow 
money  from  me  and  don't  pay  it  back ; 
they  take  my  books,  they  waste  my  time. 
Blighted  love  is  the  one  thing 
that  is  missing."  But  the  courage  to  ac- 
cept himself  and  his  talent  was  forth- 
coming. When  he  was  sixteen  he  had 
proudly  written  his  young  brother,  "  You 
recognise  3''our  insignificance  ?  Recog- 
nise it  before  God :  perhaps,  too,  in  the 
presence  of  beauty,  intelligence,  nature, 
but  not  before  men."  This  pride  stood 
him  in  go'od  stead.  He  continued  to 
write  much  too  fast — three  stories  a 
week,  a  story  at  a  sitting,  and  so  on.  He 
continued  to  pour  out  energy  as  district 
doctor  and  literary  host  and  head  of  the 
household  and  guardian  o-f  the  poor. 
But  already  he  was  actively  and  warmly 
in  touch  with  his  best  contemporaries 
and  colleagues,  Tolstoy  and  Korolenko 
and  Pleshtcheyev  and  Grigorovitch  and 
the  rest.  He  had  developed  his  candid 
attitude  toward  his  art,  and  toward  life, 
and  in  being  considerate  of  every  claim 
on  him,  genuine,  unstinting,  he  was 
simply  holding  to  that  civilised  charity 
which  was  the  core  of  his  Russian  being. 

The  unfortunate  fact  was,  however, 
that  he  did  not,  and  would  not,  take  his 
tuberculosis  seriously.  As  early  as  1886 
he  speaks  of  spitting  blood.  He  had  be- 
gun writing  in  1879,  the  year  he  went 
to  Moscow  University  to  study  medi- 
cine,  and  before  he  was  thirty  he  was 


not  only  supporting  his  parents  and  his 
sister,  but  he  had  become  premier  jeune 
hommc  of  Russian  creative  literature, 
author  of  several  plays,  close  friend  of 
Suvorin  (editor  of  Novoye  Vremya). 
By  1896  he  had  done  The  Seagull.  In 
1897  he  was  diagnosed  as  seriously  ill 
with  tuberculosis,  and  sent  to  Nice. 
From  then,  on  and  off  till  1904,  he  was  a 
sick  man.  He  wanted  to  live  in  Mos- 
cow, but  was  forced  to  stay  a  great  deal 
in  the  Crimea.  In  1901  came  his  mar- 
riage to  Olga  Knipper,  a  leading  actress 
in  the  Art  Theatre  of  Moscow.  From 
then  till  1904  he  refused  to  conserve  or 
miser  his  life.  In  1903  he  finished  The 
Cherry  Orchard,  and  was  busy  with  its 
production.  This  great  success  closed 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity. He  went  to  Germany,  very  ill,  in 
June,  1904,  ami,  believing  himself  to  be 
on  the  way  to  another  recovery,  died  in 

In  so  spending  himself  Chekhov 
sounds  reckless,  but  his  recklessness  must 
be  estimated  in  relation  to  his  tempera- 
ment. In  planning  his  amazing  journey 
to  the  convict  settlement  of  Sahalin. 
which  involved  driving  3000  miles 
through  the  spring  torrents  and  great 
wastes  of  Siberia,  Chekhov  wrote  Suv- 
orin: "I  imagine  the  journey  will  be 
six  months  of  incessant  hard  work,  phy- 
sical and  mental,  and  that  is  essential  for 
me.  for  I  am  a  Little  Russian,  and  have 
already  begun  to  be  lazy.  I  must  take 
myself  in  hand."  There  was  a  substra- 
tum of  conscientiousness  and  ambition 
and  fear  in  him  from  which  he  drew 
energy. 

"  I  shall  go  by  steamer  to  the  Pacific." 
he  writes  his  brother  from  Irkutsk, 
'■'  where  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  is  to 
have  a  bath,  and  eat  oysters."  "  My 
ideal,"  he  teases  Lika  Mizinov.  "  is  to 
be  idle  and  love  a  plump  girl."  His  let- 
ters are  full  of  such  teasing  and  such 
gaiety,  with  glimpses  of  himself  in  all 
sorts  of  odd  corners.  *'  They  put  me, 
the  servant  of  God,  into  a  basketwork 
chaise,  and  drove  me  with  two  horses ; 
one  sits  in  the  basket  like  a  goldfindi. 
looking  at  God's  world,  and  thinking  of 
nothing."  But,  nominally.  "  the  lightest 
and  most  frivolous  "  of  writers,  Chekhov 
kept  accounts  between  himself  and  every 
personality  with  whom  he  dealt.  This 
respect  for  personality  and  concentration 
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on  its  realities  is  a  central  pari  of  his 
spirit. 

■■  I  don't  believe  in  our  educated 
class,"  he  wrote  to  Orlov  in  1899.  "which 
is  hypocritical,  false,  hysterical,  badly 
educated  and  indolent.  I  don't  believe 
in  it  even  when  suffering  and  com- 
plaining, far  its  oppressors  come 
from  its  own  entrails.  I  believe 
in  individual  people,  1  .see  salvatioii  in 
individual  personalities  scattered  here 
and  there  all  over  Russia — educated 
peo])le  as  well  as  peasants — they  have 
strength  though  they  are  few." 

The  "  oppressors "  that  come  from 
one's  own  entrails — those  were  real  to 
Chekhov,  and  all  through  his  life  he 
helped  ]ieople  against  them.  This  was 
the  quality  of  his  charity.  Whether  he 
was  visiting  Sahalin.  or  addressing 
Maxim    Gorky,    or   oomliating   Tolstoy's 


li.xed  i(k'a>.  or  hglituig  for  L)rtjyiu>.  he 
had  in  his  charily  something  of  his  medi- 
cal passion.  And  to  refuse  such  help,  to 
fail  even  to  answer  the  claims  of  a  single 
letter,  went  against  Chekhov's  grain.  So, 
without  preieniiousness,  he  gave  to  life 
e\ery  ounce  of  his  being. 

His  letters  arc  actordingly  the  letters 
of  a  man  without  calculativencss  or  envy 
--- uiUrammelled.  unpremeditative.  un- 
spoiled. To  read  him.  when  he  is  fav- 
ourable, or  the  reverse,  when  he  praises 
Tolstoy,  (>T  dismisses  Eduard  Rod,  or  ad- 
mires ( logol,  or  analyses  Bourget,  is  to 
feel  the  same  pleasure  that  he.  himself 
had  in  sea-bathing:  "Seabathing  is  so 
nice  that  when  1  got  into  the  water  I 
began  to  laugh  for  no  reason  at  all."  His 
l)ersonality.  so  unfoTced,  is  like  that; 
and  when  his  letters  stop,  it  is  as  if  a 
heart  stops,  he  is  so  palpable.        F.H. 


WILFRED    BLUNTS    RECOLLECTIONS. 


Mr.  Wilfred  Scawen  Blunt,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  Egyptian  and  Indian 
matters,  gives  plenty  of  interesting  reve- 
lations in  My  Diary  (Martin  Seeker). 
The  story  of  Queen  X'ictoria's  Indian 
servant,  for  instance,  will  be  new  to 
most  readers.  Mr.  Blunt  had  it  from 
a  leader  of  the  Mohammedan  community 
in  London :  "  He  told  me  things  that 
were  interesting  of  the  influence  over 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  exercised  by  her 
Indian  Munshi,  with  whom  he  was  in- 
timate. Her  Majesty  allowed  the 
Munshi  to  have  the  key  of  her  despatch 
boxes,  and  to  read  all  their  contents, 
even  during  the  Cretan  difficulty,  and 
the  Sultan's  war  with  Greece.  He  read 
the  despatches  every  morning,  and  told 
the  Queen  which  were  the  most  import- 
ant. The  Prime  Minister  knew  this,  and 
did  not  object,  as  the  Munshi  was  really 
discreet.  .^s  soon,  however,  as  the 
Queen  was  dead,  he  was  packed  off  back 
to  India." 

Mr.  Blunt  gives  an  excellent  thumb- 
nail .sketch  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  as 
he  was  in  1903 :  "  He  is  a  little,  square- 
headed  fellow  of  no  very  striking  ap- 
pearance, but  of  wit,  intelligence  and 
originality.  In  mind  and  manner 
he      is      a      strange      replica      of      his 


father,  with  all  his  father's  siulden- 
ness  and  assurance,  and  I  should  say 
more  than  his  father's  ability.  There 
is  just  the  same  gaminerie  and  contempt 
of  the  conventional,  and  the  same  en- 
gaging plain  si)okenness  and  readiness  to 
understand.  As  I  listened  to  him  re- 
counting conversations  he  had  with 
Chamberlain,  I  seemed  once  more  to  be 
listening  to  Randolph  on  the  subject  of 
Northcote  and  Salisbury.  About  Cham- 
berlain he  was  more  especially  amusing, 
his  attitude  being  one  of  mingled  con- 
tempt and  admiration,  contempt  for  the 
man.  and  admiration  for  his  astuteness 
and  audacity.  In  opposition  Winston  I 
expect  to  see  playing  precisely  his 
father's  game,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  had  his  father's  success." 

Mr.  Blunt  is  by  no  means  pleased  with 
k'nglish  methods  in  Egypt,  having  seen  too 
nuich  of  undergroimd  diplomacy  there. 
Great  controversy  raged  over  his  book, 
"  Secret  History  of  the  British  Occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,"  which  appeared  in  1907. 
He  himself,  by  the  way,  was  mixed  up 
in  the  Irish  troaibles  in  1887,  and  spent 
two  months  in  gaol  in  consequence.  In 
the  evening  of  his  days  he  breeds  Arab 
horses  on  his  large  estate  in  Sussex. 
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New  Social  Literature. 

Reviewed  by  Professor  Meredith  Atkinson. 


RECONSTRUCTION   after  the   war  ha 
which,  though  of  course  existing  befo 
Now,  however,  we  are  anxious  to  kno 
who  have  been   working   for  the  social  up 
and  consequently  the  demand  for  their  boo 
Socialists,    Bolsheviks,    Economists,    Sinn    F 
selves   with    the   establishment   of   a   new    a 
very  great.     I   have  received  numberless  en 
ing   with    Sociology,   Economics,   and   new 
asked  Professor  Aleredith  Atkinson  to  rev 
for  stead's.     No  man  could  do  it  better, 
great  questions  of  the  day,  he  is  obliged  t 
on  them,  and   i.s  able  to  sift  out  the  useful 
the  benefit  of  this  knowledge.    Everyone  w 
sions  which   follow,  leaves  amazed  at  the 
has  at  his  finger  ends,  and  at  the  lucid  an 
to  use  it.     In  cases  where  .space  does  not 
works.   Professor   Atkinson   will  give   a  list 
considers    worth    reading.      Flis    reviews    wi 


s  brought  many  problems  to  our  notice 
re  1914,  we  have  hitherto  altogether  neglected, 
w  something  about  the  conclusions  of  those 
lift  and  economic  regeneration  of  the  world, 
ks,  and  for  articles,  telling  of  the  ideas  of 
einers,  and  others,  who  are  concerning  them- 
nd  better  order  in  the  world,  has  become 
quiries  as  to  the  best  books  to  read  deal- 
political  thought,  and,  to  answer  these,  have 
iew  new  books  dealing  with  such  matters 
Lecturing  and  writing  as  he  does  on  the 
o   collect   all   possible   information   touching 

from  the  worthless.  He  will  give  readers 
ho  has  attended  his  lectures,  and  the  discus- 
extraordinary  amount  of  information  he 
d  convincing  manner  in  which  he  is  able 
allow  of  any  extended  review  of  important 

of  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  which  he 
11  appear  in  every  alternative  issue  of  ste.\d's. 


social  Tlicory.  By  G.  D.  H.  Co'e.  (Methuen.) 

When  Guild  Socialism  was  first  be- 
ing preached  in  the  "  New  Age,"  about 
ten  years  ago,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
critical  students  that  its  theory  of  the 
State  was  incomplete  and  defective.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  many  books  since 
published  on  this  subject  have  failed  to 
supply  that  deficiency.  The  central 
problem  is  the  old  one — of  the  seat  of 
sovereign  power.  Where  shall  the  ulti- 
mate authority  oi  the  State  reside?  The 
Guild  Socialists  hand  over  to  the  Indus- 
trial Congress  such  large  economic 
powers,  that  Parliament  must  inevitably 
be  emasculated.  In  "  Self-Government 
in  Industry,"  Mr.  Cole  attempts  to  find 
a  solution  in  a  joint  committee  between 
the  two  bodies,  to  settle  differences. 
Such  plans  have  frequently  been  adopted 
in  past  history,  and  nearly  always  ended 
in  disaster.  In  this  book  on  Social  Theory 
the  author  go«s  much  more  deeply  into 
the  problem.  The  State  and  its  Parlia- 
ment are  anathema  to  Mr.  Cole.  In 
their  place  he  would  set  up  what  he  terms 
a  "  functional  democracy."  resting  upon 
representation  of  groups  according  to 
their  functions,  instead  of  by  geographi- 
cal areas,  as  in  o-rdinary  parliaments. 
*'  No   man    can   represent    another   man. 


and  no  man's  will  can  be  treated  as  a 
substitute  for,  or  representative  of.  the 
wills  of  others."  To  minimise  this  diffi- 
culty. re])resentation  must  be  made  func- 
tional, since  that  is  the  basis  of  associa- 
tion. This  would  keep  the  representa- 
tive in  close  touch  with  his  critical  and 
watchful  group,  which  knows  what  it 
wants,  and  will  make  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  get  it.  Interesting  and  correct 
as  much  of  Mr.  Cole's  analysis  of  the 
comnumity  is.  I  believe  his  solution  of 
the  problem  to  be  utterly  unsound. 
There  is  already  far  too  much  represen- 
tation of  interests  in  the  governing  bodies 
of  States.  And  Mr.  Cole's  functional 
democracy  might  be  called  "  a  democracy 
of  interests."  Though  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament of  to-day  represents  a  geogra- 
phical constituency,  and  not  a  functional 
interest,  the  extent  to  which  he  works 
for  his  constituency  is  generally  to  be 
deplored  rather  than  encouraged.  More- 
over, at  least  he  represents  a  community 
whose  interests  transcend  the  narrow- 
ness of  mere  function,  whereas  a  group, 
of  its  very  nature,  easily  beccrmes  blind 
to  all  interests  but  its  own.  A  Member 
of  Parliament,  or  of  the  Joint  Congress 
that  Mr.  Cole  desires  to  see  established, 
shauld   represent  the  whole  nation  first, 
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and  his  functional  group  last.  Mr.  Cole's 
scheme  wmild  make  the  floor  of  Par- 
liament more  than  ever  a  conflict  be- 
tween antaffonistic  interests  for  partial 
ends.  Thoujrh  I  rcp;ard  this  criticism  as 
vital,  T  consider  Mr.  Cole's  hook  highly 
suggestive  and  useful.  He  has  carried 
us  a  considerable  step  further  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  though  his 
analysis  of  society  cannot  rival  that  bril- 
liant work.  "  Community,"  by  Professor 
Maciver.  yet  it  teems  with  valuable 
points,  and  will  certainly  provoke  the 
useful  discussion  that  its  author  desires. 

The  New  Labour  Movement  in  Great 
Britain.  By  Meyer  Bloomticld.  (Fisher, 
Unwin.) 

This  is  a  large  work  of  nearly  600 
pages,  written  by  an  American  investiga- 
tor, who  was  commissioned  by  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  to  visit  the  indus- 
trial centres  of  Great  Britain,  and  des- 
cribe the  conditions  during  the  period 
following  the  .Armistice.  What  strikes 
one  immediately  as  an  exceedingly  use- 
ful part  of  the  work  is  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent appendices,  giving  the  text  of 
many  othcial  reports  on  the  housing 
problem,  reconstruction,  employment  ex- 
changes, trade  union  customs,  industrial 
councils,  works  committees,  and  the  offi- 
cial documents  of  liie  Labour  Party.  It 
is  a  great  boon  to  the  student  to  have 
such  highly  imi)ortant  papers  within  a 
single  volume.  The  actual  descriptioni 
of  the  transition  from  war  to  work  in 
Great  Britain  is  most  interesting,  though 
in  some  ])assages  the  journalist  is  very 
prominent.  Much  also  the  student  will 
liave  already  seen  in  various  other  works, 
but  it  is  very  heli)ful  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can's point  of  view.  The  chapter  on 
"  How  P.riti.sh  Tabour  Sees  It  '"  must  be 
intended  rather  for  readers  across  the 
Atlantic  than  for  us,  for  it  is  merely  a 
simple  narrative  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Labour  movement  in  the  past  fifteen 
years. 

The  Evolution  of  Sinn  Fein.  Hy  Prnfes'^nr 
R.    M.    Henry.    (Fisher,    Unwin.) 

Another  well  documented  book.  It 
gives  an  account  of  the  history  of  Irish 
Nationalism  since  the  death  of  Parnell. 
It  is  characteri.sed  by  a  most  welcome 
impartiality,  a  strong  infusion  of  which 


the  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
stands  badly  in  need.  The  very  frecjuent 
quotations  from  the  leaders  and  jour- 
nals of  both  sides  enable  one  to  get  a 
very  much  clearer  idea  than  before  of 
the  rcajities  of  Sinn  Fein  I  strongly 
reconmiend  this  book  to  anyone  .seeking 
a  treatment  of  the  problem,  free  from 
partisanship,  and  wfitten  with  evident 
sincerity. 

A    Primer  of   National    Finance.   By   Henry 

Higw^s.    Cli.    (Melhuen.) 

After  Mr.  Hartley  Withers'  exceed- 
ingly luminous — though  also  rather 
voluminou.s — accounts  of  the  financial 
system  of  the  world,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  present  volume  was  redundant. 
Ihif  it  deals,  in  a  very  simple  way,  with 
aspects  of  finance  not  generally  touched 
by  writers  on  banking.  For  instance,  the 
liudgcts  of  Governments  are  described, 
and  their  main  items  explained  with  ad- 
mirable brevity  and  simplicity,  and  rea- 
sons given  for  many  of  the  practices  of 
the  Treasury.  The  revenue  is  not  only 
analysed,  but  there  is  some  discussion  of 
the  elements  of  taxation.  The  national 
debt  and  local  finance  are  similarly 
treated.  There  are  very  useful  appen- 
dices on  imperial  revenue  and  expen- 
diture, as  well  as  an  index.  Anyone 
locking  for  a  satisfactory  primer  on  this 
subject  will  find  it  in  Mr.  Miggs'  book. 

Some    Books   Worth    Reading. 

•  llie  Sickne.s.s  of  an  .Acquisitive  Society": 
By  R.  H.  Tawne^'.     (F"abian  Society,  London.) 
""  Some  Cliristian  Essentials  of   Reconstruc- 
tion " :      Kssays   by   Various   Writers,    Ed.  "by 
I.ucy  Gardner.     (Bell  and  Son.") 

Pamphlets  to   Read. 

"  llie  State  ami  RevolutioH":  By  V.  I. 
Ulianov.     (Australian  Socialist   Party.) 

"The  Soviets  at  Work":  By  Lenin. 
(Socialist  Information  and  ReMatrli  Bunau. 
Scotland.) 

'•Bolshevik  Russia.  Us  Code  of  Labour 
Law":  Ed.  People's  Commissariat  of  Justice. 
(Printed  in  Petrograd.  Published  by  Aus- 
tralian  Socialist   Party.   Sydney.) 

"  Tile  Russian  Revolution " :  By  Karl 
Radck.       (Andrade's.  Melbourne.) 

"  Soviet    Russia  " :      Official   Organ   of    Rus- 
sian   Soviet    Government    Bureau     (Sydney). 
.Vpril  and   May  numbers. 
"  Zapataland  •' :    By  Ellis  Bird.    (Andrade's.) 
"  The    Actor    as    a    Worker  " :       By    Barry 
Lupino.     (.Andrade's.) 
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Some  Coughs  take  a  lot  of  "shaking  off" 
— generally  several  bottles  of  the  ordinary 
cough  mixtures;  but  the  worst  and  most 
obstinate  cough  will  disappear  like  magic       ^ 
if  treated  with 


HEARNFS 

Bronchitis  Cure 

Under  the  influence  of  this  super -remedy 
the  improvement  is  immediate. 
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Built  on 
GLAXO 

The  food  that 
BuHds  Bonnie  Babiet 

MERRY.  joyous  youngster, 
filling  the  home  with  the 
sunshine  of  happy  laughter.  Ahead 
of  the  development  usually  ex- 
pected ;  flesh  firm  and  rosy,  bones 
straight  and  strong,  teeth  sound. 

Free  from  pain  and  fretfulness — 
sleeping  blissfully — a  source  of  joy 
to  his  parents — that's  the  GLaxo 
baby. 


Sturdily  built  on  Glaxo,  babies  thrive  b<-cause  Glaxo 
contains  all  the  nourishing  properties  of  mother's 
own  milk  To  prepare  Glaxo  for  Bab}-  you  simply 
add  what  the  Glaxo  process  has  taken  away  the 
water  Just  add  boiling  water  -  no  milk  or  cream — 
because  Glaxo  is  milk  and  cream,  made  safe  and 
suitable  for   Bahy  by   the  Glaxo  process. 


•^i^ans  boxnIc  babies^ 


Ask  YOUR 
Doctor  ! 


Builds    Bonnie    Babies 


Write  for  voiir  free  cnpv  of  tlie  Cilaxct  I>al)v  I'ook.  and  state  if  sample  is  required,  to 
GLAXO,  DKPT.  69.  Spencer  Street.  Mellumrne. 

Stead's  l-z^/Eo. 

Namf    


Address 


Ilott  B22. 
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THE  BETRAYAL  OF  ALBANIA. 

(.Continued  from  page  593.) 
merely  to  enslave  a  small  nation,  but  to 
tear  it  limb  from  limb. 

The  Albanians  are  the  oldest  people 
of  the  Balkans.  They  were  in  the  land 
already  ages  before  the  Romans  con- 
quered it.  They  descend  from  prehis- 
toric times,  whereas  their  modern  rivals, 
the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins,  only  came 
into  the  Balkan  peninsula  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  seventh  century  a.d. 

The  Roman  Empire  rose  and  fell ;  the 
Bulgars  and  Serbs  each  made  short- 
lived empires  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Turk  came  and  ruled  the  whcle  penin- 
sula. But.  though  temporarily  subdued 
by  each  in  turn,  nothing  has  broken  the 
spirit  of  the  All)anian.  In  the  strong- 
hold of  his  mountains  he  has  defended 
himself  against  each  and  all,  retained 
his  own  language,  which  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Slav,  and  kept  his  antique 
customs.  He  was  the  last  of  all  the 
Balkan  people  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Turk,  and  he  was  the  first  to  rebel 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Young 
Turks  in  1010. 

He  would,  in  fact,  have  obtained 
freedom  many  years  ago.  But  he  had 
an  enemy  yet  more  dangerous  than  the 
Turk.  This  was  Russia  of  the  Tsars, 
which  aimed  at  cbtaining  power  over 
all  the  Balkans.  Each  time  there  was  a 
Balkan  war,  Russia  aided  and  supported 
the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans.  Each  time 
■she  tore  land  from  the  Albanians,  and 
gave  it  to  her  proteges,  the  Montene- 
grins, or  the  Serbs. 

In  1913.  after  the  Balkan  war,  Al- 
bania loudly  claimed  the  independence 
to  which,  after  her  centuries  of  struggle, 
she  was  rightly  entitled.  The  Powers 
could  not  refuse  it  her.  But  Russia 
and  her  ally,  France,  came  forward  and 
insisted  once  again  on  depriving  the  Al- 
banians of  more  of  their  best  land,  and 
some  important  towns.  In  1908  I  visited 
the  town  of  Djakovo.  There  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  houses 
in.  it.  Of  these  only  one  hundred  were 
inhabited  by  .Serbs.  And  there  was  no 
Serb  village  near  it.  But  Russia  in- 
sisted, and  England  gave  way.  and 
Djakovo  was  handed  over  to  her  ene- 
mies. Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Djakovo 
was  the  market  for  the  mountaineers  of 


the  neighbourhood.  They  were  now  cut 
off  from  their  market,  and  had  to  tramp 
three  days  over  mountains  to  the  next 
town.  Scutari.  This  is  one  example  of 
rwany.  It  was  to  a  much-reduced  Al- 
bania that  the  Powers  in  1913  gave  in- 
dependence. But  they  solemnly  guar- 
anteed that  independence,  and  guaran- 
teed the  neutrality  of  the  country. 

I  have  net  space  to  tell  the  sordid  tale 
of  how  Albania's  enemies  then  set  to 
work  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  in- 
fant State  to  organise  itself.  Every 
obstacle  was  put  in  its  way.  It  was  at- 
tacked and  intrigued  against.  When, 
in  August,  1914,  the  Great  \Yar  broke 
out,  the  Albanians  gave  a  gasp  of  re- 
lief, and  cried :  "  Now  the  Powers  will 
be  so*  busy  fighting  each  other  that  they 
will  leave  us  in  peace  to  manage  our 
own  atTairs."  Their  hopes  were  short- 
lived. In  November.  1914,  Greek  troops 
occupied  all  South  Albania,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  Albanians,  and  the 
Italians  landed  at  Valona.  The  Powers 
who*  had  guaranteed  Albania's  independ- 
ence and  integrity,  those  same  Powers 
who  cried  out  about  Belgium,  now  ut- 
tered no  word  of  protest.  Far  from 
this  they  proceeded  to  make  a  secret 
agreement.  The  ink  was  but  just  dry 
on  the  document  in  which  they  had 
signed  Albania's  independence,  when 
they  tore  up  that  "  scrap  of  paper,"  and 
drew  up  a  new  one  in  which  they  ar- 
ranged to  cut  up  Albania,  and  give  it 
as  gifts  to  Serbia.  Greece  and  Italy. 
This  was  in  secret.  The  unfortunate 
-Albanians  knew  nothing  of  it.  They 
believed  entirely  in  the  honour,  especi- 
ally, of  England.  Numbers  of  Alban- 
ians fought  as  volunteers  in  the  French 
army,  and  in  the  Italian.  A  number 
who  had  fled  as  refugees  to  America, 
joined  the  American  army,  and  came 
with  it.  All  these  pcor  fellows  believed 
they  were  fighting,  too.  for  their  own 
freedom.  They  heard  our  fine  speeches 
about  liberating  small  nations,  and  they 
believed  them.  I  have  no  words  with 
which  to  describe  their  dismay,  their 
horror  and  despair,  When  they  learnt 
that  these  Powers  in  whom  they  had 
believed  were  intent  on  betraying  them. 

.\X  Paris,  in  spite  cf  the  most  urgent 
prayers  of  the  Albanians  that  they  shall 
at  least  retain  the  small  Albania  de- 
limited for  them  in  1913.  thev  are  now 
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told — ( 1  )  thai  their  only  good  port. 
"Valona,  will  be  taken  froni  them,  and 
given  to  Italy  permanently,  together 
with  some  of  their  best  and  most  fertile 
land;  (2)  that  a  large  part  of  South 
Albania  will  be  given  to  the  (jreeks :  (3) 
that  even  the  miserable  remains  of  the 
coimtry  will  not  be  free,  but  that  their 
ancient  enemies,  the  Serbs,  will  be  given 
a  mandate  over  the  whole  of  the  North, 
which  includes  the  large  capital  town, 
Scutari:  (4)  aiifl  that  Italy  will  have  a 
mandate  over  all  the  rest :  nor  is  a  time 
limit  proposed. 

7'he  Albanians  cry  aloud  to  all  lenders 
of  justice ;  to  all  who  believe  in  the  right 
of  peoples  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment, to  protest  against  this  dismember- 
ment  of   their   fatherland. 

If  they  are  ta  be  put  under  a  man- 
date at  all  they  claim  that  they  may  be 
put  for  a  time  under  the  |irotection  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  an(l  that  it  shall 
appoint  an  International  Control  to  as- 
sist them  m  organising  a  gov»;rnment  of 
their  own.  If  their  land  is  divided  as 
is  proposed,  they  foresee  the  crushing  of 
their  nationality.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  unite  as  a  people.  They 
want  a  uniform  system  of  education, 
and  laws  of  their  own. 

They  foresee  also  trouble  of  another 
kind  ahead.  Italy  and  Serbia  are  on 
bad  terms.  They  are  quarrelling  badly 
over  the  possession  of  certain  districts 
of  Dalmatia.  Fiume  and  the  Islands. 
Albania  dreads,  if  the  two  have  man- 
dates on  her  lands,  that  they  will  make 
of  Albania  a  battleground.  She  has 
suffered  enough  from  foreign  armies. 
During  the  ( Ireat  War  she  has  been  over- 
run by  the  .ALUStrian.  the  Serb,  the  Ita- 


lian, the  French,  and  the  Bulga/  armies. 
.\nd  she  has  had  enough  of  them. 

Even  now,  fluring  so-called  peace 
lime,  she  has  French,  Italian  and  Ser- 
l)ian  troo|)s  on  her  land,  is  not  allowed 
to  establish  a  government,  and  may  not 
even  train  gendarmes  unless  she  con- 
sents to  having  foreign  rrflicers.  Her 
children,  she  complains,  are  being  taught 
Italian  instead  of  their  mother  tongue. 
There  is  no  nook  or  corner  where  she 
may  call  her  soul  her  own. 

Albania,  owing  to  her  past  historry, 
is.  in  many  respects,  backward.  How 
many  people  in  England  would  be  able 
to  read  their  own  language,  if  anyone 
found  teaching  or  printing  English  had 
been  liable  to  fifteen  years  in  prison? 
But  that  was  .Mbania's  jjosition  under 
the  Turks.  The  language  was  prohibited 
and  all  books  and  papers  in  it  had  to 
be  printed  abroad,  and  smuggled  in ; 
or  printed  under  the  protection  of  a 
Great  Power. 

Nevertheless  there  are  Albanians  to 
be  found  who  are  highly  cultured  men, 
second  to  none  in  the  Balkans. 

As  a  race  the  Albanians  are  industri- 
ous and  intelligent.  Go  where  you  will 
in  the  Balkans,  and  you  will  find  them 
carrying  on  successful  businesses.  There 
are  several  in  England  who  are  running 
quite  large  concerns.  Given  a  chance, 
and  time  to  settle  down  and  organise 
themselves  without  interference  from 
without,  Albania  mav  develop  into  a 
State  second  to  none  in  the  Balkans. 
And  the  Albanians  beg  only  that  they 
mav  be  given  that  chance ;  that  the 
Secret  Treaty  of  101 H  may  be  thrust 
aside,  and  that  the  independence  guar- 
anteed them  in  TOI.'^  may  be  made  a 
real  thing. 


TALKING    TO    MARS. 


The  popular  science  journals  are  ac- 
tively taking  up  the  matter  of  communi- 
cation with  Mars,  which  was  raised  by 
the  reported  receipt  of  certain  strange 
and  undecipherable  signals  by  the  Mar- 
coni Commercial  Wireless  stations  in 
America  and  England,  early  this  year. 
Paul  H.  Woodruff,  writing  in  Popular 
Mechanics,  comments  upon  these  mes- 
sages as  follow : — 

The   only  character  at   all   recoRiiisahle   was 
a  three-dot  unit,  resembling  the  Morse  letter 


"  S."  Comparison  of  records  established  the 
fact  that  the  two  stations,  thougli  thousands 
of  miles  apart,  heard  tlie  signals  simultan- 
eously, and  witli  equal  power,  and  that  the 
mess.iges.  if  sucli  they  were,  had  a  regularity 
of  form  that  dismissed  at  ona'  the  natural 
explanation  of  a  static  or  meteoric  origin. 
Furtiieririore.  tlie  queer  impulses  were  charac- 
terised by  an  extraordinary  wave  length, 
10().(KK)  metres,  and  were  heard  at  all  only 
because  the  receiving  stations  happened  to  be 
tuned  to  that  length  at  the  time.  The  wave 
lengtli  ordinarily  used  for  commercial  work 
docs  not  exceed  24.000  metres. 

Marconi   himself  announced  his  con- 
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ANOTHER  ARMY! 

125,000  Trained  Fighters  ! 

^  Do  you  realise  that  Australia's  safety  depends  upon  proper  qualifi- 
cation of  its  men  and  women  in  commercial  and  professional  occupation? 

f  Do  you  realise  that  your  duty  to  Australia  and  yourself  demands  a 
growing  efficiency  in  your  occupation? 

j[  Do  you  realise  that  SOMEONE  must  train  you  for  better  work  if 
you  wish  to  earn  more  money? 

|[  Every  sensible  man  and  woman  must  answer  "  YES  "  to  the  above 
questions,  therefore  YOU  should  at  least  enquire  into  the  oti'ers  made 
by  ZERCHO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE— the  largest  com- 
bination of  Business  and  Correspondence  Colleges  in  Australia. 

Enquire  about  instruction  in  ACCOUNTANCY — if  you  are 
a  clerk.  (Ask  for  valuable  Free  Booklet,  "  All 
About  Accountancy." 

SHORTHAND  &  TYPEWRITING— if  you  are  a  young  lady. 

BOOKKEEPING — if  you  are  a   junior  clerk. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS— if  you  want  a  safe  position. 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  AND  ADVERTISING— if  you  are 

b 


a   business  man. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING     )      _if   y^ur  ambition  is  to 

STEAM  ENGINEERING  V  become     a     highly-paid 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  )         Engineer. 

There  are  many  other  courses,  including  Surveying,  Architectural. 
Mining,  Educational  and  University  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  Zercho's  and  allied  Colleges  have  trained 
125,000  Australians  in  Professional.  Commercial  and  Trade  subjects. 

There  are  over  300  Courses  of  Inslructicrn — qualification  in  one  or 
more  will  bring  more  money  to  you. 

We  prepare  for  all  examinations,  and  train  over  9,500  students  each 
year.  Send  a  line,  and  ask  for  Free  Booklet  and  other  valuable  informa- 
tion.   

ZERCHO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

Collins   St.,    MELBOURNE.      Liverpool   St.,   SYDNEY.      Edward  St., 
BRISBANE.     Bolton  St.,  NEWCASTLE.     Grenfell  St.,  ADELAIDE. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review    when  writing  to  advertlaer*. 
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Fine  Result  From  Using 

HEANS 

TOHIC  NERVE  NUTS 

FINEST  TONIC  EVER  MADE 


MISS    lIJA    CROOK, 


"  114    Silver   Street.    St.    I'eters 

"Novomhor   29tli.    ):>\'.< 

"  Mr     W    O.    HKAX,    Cliemist. 

"D«ir  Sir. — ll  is  now  sometliine  like  two!  ■ 
ndontli.s  si'iiic  J  nu't  witii  an  iiccitlent  at  ilw 
Nowlowii  <  .arjiival,  and  was  taken  to  hospital, 
saifferinff  from  concussfoii.  Afterwards  I  swf- 
fored  from  nerve  trouble,  pains  in  the  head. 
n  tired,  drowsy  fettling.,  .and  a  disinclination 
to  do  anyfhinK  but  lay  down.  T  alw.iys  had 
a  hea\->-.  d*ill  feeling  in  the  head.  I  tried 
all  kiixis  of  nifdlcine.  but  with  no  advantage 
to  m.v.self.  T  grew  quite  disheartened,  and  a 
feeling  tliat  I  would  never  get  better  came  over 
me.  Recently,  however,  I  heard  so  much  about 
He.'in's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts  that  I  decided  to  give 
Oieni  a  trial.  I  have  now  been  taking  them  for 
.ibout  eight  weeks,  and  for  the  last  five  weeks 
I  have  reall.v  not  suffered  any  pain,  ami  I  am 
sure  m.v  long-standing  trouble  has  left  me. 
I  Intend,  however,  to  keep  on  taking  Hean's 
Toni<i  Nerve  Nuts  for  a  while  longer.  Be- 
cause of  the  good  they  have  done  me,  I  cannot 
say  enough  in  their  praise.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  use  my  photo.,  if  you  .so  de.<5irc.  Trusting 
this  letter  will  help  in  some  way  to  m.ike  the 
goodness  of  TIeivn's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts  more 
widely   known. 

•'  I   rem.aln,  yours  truJy. 

•  (Mi8s>  IDA  CROOK." 


Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 

Are  obtainable  from  all  leading  Chemists  and  Stores,  or  by  post  from 

G.  W.  HEAN,   Manufacturing  Chemist,    178  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney ; 

or  Box  531.  G.P.O..  Melbourne. 

Boxes  containing  12  days'  supply  cost  3/-  each,  or  you  can  get  six  boxes  for 
17/3.  That  is  only  3d.  per  day  for  better  health,  or  about  one-third  of  what 
you  would    have    to    pay  for    the    same   medicaments    if    you    purchased    them    in 

mixture  form. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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viition  that  the  >ij^Mals  origin-ated  ai 
some  point  otitside  the  earth,  and  might 
-ignify  an  attempt  l)y  the  inhabitants  of 
other  planets,  to  comnimiicate  with  thi- 
©ne.  This  statement  started  a  contro- 
versy, in  which  many  leaciing  scientists 
have  taken  part.  Dr.  Charles  Abbot,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  declares 
that,  as  the  temperature  of  Mars  is  100 
degrees  lower  t^ian  that  cf  the  earth,  it 
iv  difficult  to  believe  that  any  human 
beings  could  exist  there.  The  X'enus 
thermometer,  however,  stands  at  180  de- 
grees, as  that  planet  is  so  much  nearer 
thj  sun.  A  perpetual  cloak  of  clouds 
fending  off  the  hot  rays  makes  habita- 
tion possible — in  his  opinion,  at  any  rate. 

This  same  cloud  screen,  however,  prevents 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  planet's  surface. 
Venus  at  times  approaches  te  withia  25,000,000 
iniles  of  earth,  while  Alars  never  coines 
closer  than  .35.000,000  miles,  anrl  will  not  In- 
so  near  as  that  until  1924. 

Sir  Frank  VV.  Dyso-n.  British  Astron- 
omer Royal,  considers  it  quite  possible 
that  signals  could  be  sent  to  the  earth 
from  otitside  regions.  The  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that 
there  are  no  intelligent  beings  on  other 
planets. 

Professor  Albert  Einste-in,  famous  far  his 
theories,  views  the  occasion  from  a  .still  dif- 
ferent angle.  Though  quoted  as  believing  in 
life  on  other  stations  of  the  solar  system,  he 
tliinks  any  serious  attempt  of  the  Martians 
nr  Vcnusians  to  signal  earth  would  utilise- 
light  rays  rather  than  electric  waves,  because 
of  the  greater  ease  of  control.  Therefore  the 
Marconi  signals,  in  his  estimation,  have  some 
other  explanation. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  The  Scien- 
tific Atiierican.  which  points  out  that,  al- 
though the  Marconi  stations  receive 
these  signals,  that  at  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
in  Paris,  and  those  under  naval  control, 
equipped  to  receive  exceptionally  long 
wave  signals,  did  no'*,  get  these  at  all. 
The  writer,  however,  rather  upsets  his 
own  conclusion,  by  suggesting  that  Vhe 
signals  received  were  from  other  ])arts 
of  the  earth ;  if  that  were  so  then  surely 
naval  stations  and  others  not  controlled 
by  the  Marconi  Company  should  also 
have  received  them.     ITe  says  :— 

W'ith  the  facts  so  far  in  hand,  most  scien- 
tists and  radio  men  lean  toward  the  opinion 
that  the  signal?  are  simply  natural  disturb- 
ances, or  possibly  some  new  radio  station  of 
extreme  power  in  some  far  corner  of  the 
«."arth.     Perhaps  ii    may  be  the  Japairese,  who 


an  known  to  be  developing  new  radio  sys- 
tems with  some  success.  Again  it  may  be  the 
Russian  Bolsheviki.  who  have  turned  to  radio 
as  a  convenient  means  of  propagating  their 
cause  at  home  and  abroad. 

Those  who  credited  the  Martians 
with  the  endeavour  to  commimicate  with 
us  were  naturally  concerned  with  the 
best  means  of  sending  a  reply.  Thomas 
.-\.  (Cdison  declares  that  the  sending 
power  available  on  earth  would  easily 
transmit  messages  t(j  Mars.  ( )pposed 
to  him  is  (General  Ferrie,  Wireless  Chief 
of  the  French  Army,  who  doubts  the 
ability  of  any  station  te  transmit  to  Mars, 
i»r  indeed  beyond  the  upper  strata  of  at- 
mosi)here.  A  well-known  American 
scientist  sa}s  that  it  would  cost  a  million 
dollars  to  construct  an  electric  apparatus 
capable  (^f  sending  100.000  metre  wave 
lengths  to  Mars.  Many  scientific  men 
have  stated  that  they  think  it  quite  pos- 
sible to  signal  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
planets  at  far  less  cost.  (Jne  scheme  is 
to  group  together  a  total  of  120  or  more 
high  intensitive  searchlights  of  the  type 
used  in  the  navy,  which  would  send 
forth  a  blinding  ray  of  a  least  120,000,- 
000.000  candle  power.  At  the  distance 
of  Mars,  the  beam  from  120  lamps  of 
1,000,000  catidle  power  would  be  about 
1.000.000  miles  wide.  This  gigantic 
light,  by  the  time  it  reached  Mars,  would 
l)e  equal  to  one  candie  at  130  feet,  suf- 
iicient  far  perception,  so  say  those  who 
advocate  it.  by  intelligent  Martian  ob- 
servers. ( )thers.  however,  declare  that 
far  greater  candle  power  would  be  re- 
(luired.  placing  the  figure  at  766.000.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO. 

.*>ir  <  )liver  Lodge  advocates  the  mak- 
ing of  a  gigantic  geometrical  figure  on 
the  surface  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  v.diich 
would  be  visible  to  a  Martian  observer 
through  a  telescope  as  powerful  as 
those  used  on  earth.  He  maintains  that 
this  would  be  understood  as  a  sign,  be- 
cause geometry  is  a  science  of  the  uni- 
\  erse. 

All  sorts  of  fantastic  schemes  for  es- 
inblishing  comnuuiication  are  advocated 
by  their  inventors,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary being  that  of  Dr.  George 
De  Hothezat.  a  Russian  scientist,  who 
suggests  using  an  aeroplane  with  a 
detible  walled  body,  like  a  gigantic 
\acuum  flask. 

In  this  snug  container  the  passengers  would 
be    insulated    from    the    coM    of    interplane- 
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tary  space,  and  tlic  heat  of  atmospheric  trie-  speed  would  increase  enormously,  and  the 
tion,  and  could  enjoy  their  oxygen  in  com-  trip  to  Mars  or  \'enus  would  take  but  a 
fort.  Instead  of  a  screw  propeller,  useless  few  days.  Within  this  generation,  the  in- 
in  space,  the  queer  plane  would  he  driven  ventor  believes,  interplanetary  travel  will  be- 
by  a  jet  of  gas  through  a  scientifically  de-  come  a  fact— and  the  people  of  the  most 
signed  nozzle  at  tiie  rear,  as  recently  designed  liighly  developed  planet  will  make  the  jour- 
in  France.     Once  beyond   the  atmosphere,  the  ii(\    iir-t. 


WHAT    THE   GERMANS   ARE  SAYING. 


A   comprehensive   and    mu.^^i    inlere.^t- 
ing   review   of   articles   in   German   pub- 
lications appears  in  the  English  Rcviciv 
of  Rcficivs.     The  writer  says  that,  dur- 
ing   February,    German    attention    was 
centred   on    the    Allied   demand    for   the 
surrender  of  "  war  criminals."  and  the 
question  of  peace  between  the  Russian 
Soviet    Republic    and    certain    European 
countries.     Naturally  the  German  maga- 
zines     published      since      Dr.      Kapp's 
coup     d'etat,     and     the     occupation     of 
Frankfurt  by  the  French,  have  not  yet 
reached    .'Vustralia.      The   details   of   the 
demand    for   the   "  war   criminals  "   are, 
of    course,    well    known,    and    since    the 
articles  referred  to  below  have  appeared 
the  Allies  have  backed  down  on  the  sub- 
ject, their  first  notable  surrender  to  Ger- 
man public  opinion.     It  will  be  recalled 
that     Baron     vort     Lersner     refused     to 
transmit   the   list    of   some   900   accused 
persons  handed  him  by  the  Allies.     The 
German  Government  disavowed  his  ac- 
tion, but  none  the  less  gave  clear  intima- 
tion that  they,  too.  could  not  proceed  to 
the      arrest      of      military      and      naval 
"  heroes."  such   as   Hindenburg,   Luden- 
dorff,    von    Tirpitz     and    von    Capelle. 
Hints  of  moderation  in   I'aris  and  Lon- 
don followed,  and  suggestions  were  put 
forward  for  a  comjio-omise  which  would 
satisfy  the  Allied  demands,  and  yet  not 
endanger     the     German      Government's 
position.     The  reports  jSublished  in  our 
newspapers,  however,   failed  to  indicate 
that   German   ojiinion   showed   itself,  on 
this  question,  more  at  one  than  on  any 
other  since  the  Revolution.   The  motives 
of  course,  were  varied.  On  the  Right  the 
note  struck  was  one  of  pure  defiance,  in 
official  circles  and  those  of  the  majority  • 
parties  generally  the  reason   for  opposi- 
tion was  political  inexpediency,  while  on 
the  extreme  Left  the   fear  was  lest   the 
.^.Uies,   by   persisting   in    their   demands, 
might   not    feed   the   fire   of  nationalism 
and  reaction.     A  typical  tnoderate  Gcr- 
na!i   vievv  was  expressed   in   Die  Hilfc: 


We  cannut  deliver  up  the  German  citizens 
whose  names  appear  on  the' enemy's  list,  be- 
cause any  attempt  to  do  so  would  stir  up 
civil  war.  Since  last  May,  when  the  German 
people  arose  in  anger  and  wrath  against  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  forced  on  us  in 
defiance  of  all  pron-ises  made  us  before  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  .Armistice — since  that 
time  (jermany  has  never  been  so  united  as  on 
this  question  of  the  delivery  of  the  "war 
criminals."  Whether  the  Entente  will  draw 
from  this  unanimous  refusal  the  conclusion 
that  it  can  be  dangerous  for  the  victor  to 
draw  the  bow  too  tightly  is  not  yet  clear. 
Lloyd  George's  change  of  front — he  has  al- 
ways been  an  excellent  Itarometer  of  the  state 
of  britirh  popular  feeling — only  proves  at 
present  that  the  opposition  of  prudent  and 
just  men  in  England  is  so  strong  that  the 
statesmen,  who  have  hitherto  found  their 
surest  .support  in  overheated  chauvinism,  are 
now  being  compelled  to  change  their  opinion. 

On  Russian  policy  a  significant  change 
took  place  in  Germany  in  the  ccnirse  of 
the    month.       The    German    official    atti- 
tude had  hitherto  been  one  of  aloofness 
from     Bolshevik    Russia,   an   api)arent — 
if    not   always   a    real — waiting   on    En- 
tente i^olicy.      But   during   February  the 
EJolshevik    envoy   in    Ijcrlin,    Kopp.   was 
called  into  consultation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, at   first   an   the  question  of  Ger- 
m;in     ])risoners     in     Russia.       Later     it 
looked    as    if    commercial     Jiegotiations 
might  be  entered  upon,  and  although  this 
j)robability  was  not   translated   into  cer- 
tainty by  the  end  of  February,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  comments  of  several 
erf  the  most  influential  German  papers, 
headed    by    The    Frankfurter    Zcituug. 
were    an    indication    that    (iermany    in- 
tended in  no  way  to  be  forestalled  by  the 
.\llies   in   the  matter  of  the   resumption 
of    trade    relations    with    Russia.      This 
change,  when   it   comes,  will,  of  course, 
not    mean    any    kind    of   capitulation    to 
Borlshevik  ideas,  or  the  agitation  of  Ger- 
man pro-Bolsheviks.     In  February  there 
were,     in      fact,     renewed     attacks     by 
Majority  Socialist  s])okesmen  on  the  In- 
dependents, and  it  now  seems  impossible 
that  the  two  main  sections  of  the  Ger- 
man  Social   Democratic   Partv  can  ever 
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Which  way  will 
YOU  go— UP 
through  TRAIN- 
ING to  a 
position  that 
means  good 
money — or 
DOWN,  through 
LACK  of  train- 
ing, into  the 
ranks  of  the 
poorly  paid  ? 


It  rests  with  you.  And  now  is  the  time  to  decide.  Not  next  yejir,  nor  next  month,  but 
NOW^.     You  can  GET  the  training  that  will  command  a  trained  man's  salary. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  have  helped  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
qualify  for  advancement.  Let  them  show  YOU  hov/  YOU  can  prepare  yourself, 
.11  your  own  home,   for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

just  mark  and  mail  this  Coupon.     It  will  be  the  first  step  upward.     Mark  and  mail  to-day. 
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18  Royal  Arcade,  Perth.  Box  252,  Post  Office,  Hobart. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  AUSTRALIAN 

Medical  Guide 


5/3 


TWO     VOLUMES 

Brings    these    Magnificent   Books    to    your 
door   (Carriage    Paid) 


5/3 


Dr.   Phillip   E.   Muskett's  Illustrated 
Australian    Medical   Guide 

Is  the  Concentrated  Result  of  a  life-long  Me<lical  Prartlce  In  Australia.  Dr.  Muskett  was 
Resident  Medical  Officer,  Melbourne  Hospital ;  Senior  Rppl«lent  Medical  Officer.  Sydney  no»- 
pltaJ :  Surgeon  Superintendent  to  N.S.W.  Government ;  Medical  Superintendent.  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, Sydney:  and  also  in  extensive  private  medical  practice. 

What    the    Books    Mean    to    You 


The  possession  of  these  books  means  the  saving 
give  the  remedy  for  any  sickness  which  may  be 
state  In  eloar  and  simple  Innguage  w'h.-it   the  sy 
slig(ht  or  dangerous — how   to  go  about  treating 
esMnce. 

THINK    OF   TT.     The    two    volumes   contain    13 
diseases,  aliments,   symptoms,  etc.     115  mlnured 
or    MECHANICAL    CHART    of    the    HITMAN 
TURBD  PRIVATE  AND 


of  poijnds  and  pounds  In  medical   feea      They 

attacking     any  member  of  your  family.     They 

mpto'ms  mean — whether  the  iUnoM  is  likely  to  be 

and   curing   it,    and   what   to  do   during   conval- 

71    references    (In    plain    language)    to    different 

plates   and    llhiBtrations,    and   a    MANNEQUIN, 

FRAME,    together    with    a    PROFUSELY    PIC- 


Separate    Section    for    Women 

Each  Illness,  from  the  temporary  cold  to  the  -'-erious  typhoid.  Is  fullv  treated  Jn  these  two 
lajge    volumes,    totalling    nearly    2000    Pages   of   dear  tj'pe  and    illustrations. 

Pfpw  you  have  the  opportunity  of  securing  those  magnificent  Home  Helps  tn  Sickness  and 
Disease  for  5/3  deposit,  5/3  ten  days  after  they  are  delivered,  and  .S/3  per  montk  until  the 
man  of  £3/3/-  has  been  paid. 

A    Doctor    in    the    Home    for    £3/3/- 

Ju«t  as  a  Medical  Man  tolls  his  patients  what  to  de.  .so  do  these  books.  Your  case  Is  gone 
Into  fully,  with  Rk411  nnd  care. 

Every    Question    Answered 

They  treat  general  Illnesses  In  a  way  that  anyone  able  to  read  the  English  language  can  un- 
derstand. They  do  nT)t  .shirk  private  aliments,  but  denl  with  them  tn  a  tactful  manner,  and 
with  that  frank  faring  of  sex  that  made  Dr.  Muskett  one  of  the  foremost  medical  pracillloners  a 
few  years  ago  No  matter  where  you  live  In  Australia,  these  books  should  be  on  your  book- 
shelf. 

The  out-back  resident — miles  from  n  doot-or-;- should  snap  up  this  opportwslty  at  once  The 
mother  of  a  family,  clergymen,  .ships'  captains,  the  ambiil.mce  enthu.slast.  8chrir»Jmaster»,  &]] 
need    the,  information    which    these    books    give    fully  and  froely  and  at  a  m»ment's  notice. 


Monthly    Payments    Order    Form 

To  the  Manager, 

WILUAM  BROOKS  4  CO.,  Ltd.. 

17  CoMtlereagh-st.,   Sydney,   N.S  W. 

Please  send  me  the  Illustrated  Australian 
Medicsl  Ouide  In  two  vokimes.  I  enclose  5/3 
and  I  agree  to  complete  my  purcha.se  of  the 
two  volumes  in  eleven  ofiual  monthly  pay- 
ments of  5/3  as  under.  The  first  of  these 
monthly  payments  to  be  made  ten  days  after 
delivery  of  the  cotnplete  work,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding payments  on  the  corresponding  dav  of 
each  month  following,  to  be  made  at  the  office 
of  William  Bronks  and  Co.  Ltd.,  17  Castle- 
reagh  Street,  Svdney,  until  such»payments  are 
complete.  I  agree  that  the  books,  not  bel«jt 
my  property,  shall  rot  hi«  disposed  of  In  any 
way. 


SIvned 

Address 

Orcup«tW»n. 
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come  together  again.  But  omce  given 
the  certaihty  in  Germany  that  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks  will  not  carry  on  ag- 
gressive propaganda,  it  would  appear 
that  the  transition  to  a  Russo-Gernian 
commercial  rapf>rochcmcnt  will  be  rapid. 

In  inter-state  activities  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  the  month  was  the 
visit  of  the  Prussian  Premier.  Hirsch, 
to  the  Rhineland.  Although  for  some 
months  there  had  been  very  little  heard 
of  the  separatist  movement  there — the 
mere  cry  of  "  French  propaganda  "  had 
sufficed  to  consolidate  practically  all 
parties  against  it — there  was  neverthe- 
less a  feeling  of  distance,  a  subdued  sen- 
timent of  distrust  towards  Prus- 
sia, and  no  doubt  the  tour  undertaken 
by  Herr  Hirsch  w^as  in  part  planned  with 
the  object  of  dispelling  this.  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Town  HaU  of  Cologne 
on  February  4th,  he  assured  the  Rhine- 
landers  that  the  German  Government 
was  deeply  conscious  of  their  unpleasant 
position,  and  would  do  what  they  could 
to  alleviate  its  hardships.  Separatism 
was  a  misleading  cry,  and  those  who  ut- 
tered it  should  know  that  separation 
from  Prussia  must  mean  separation 
from  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  in 
any  territorial  redistribution  of  the  Re- 
public that  might  be  effected  it  wouM 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  particular 
rights  of  the  individual  provinces.  The 
question  was  of  the  strengthening  or 
weakening  of  the  German  State  as  a 
whole. 

This,  latter  portion  of  Herr  Hirsch's 
speech'  was,  of  course,  a  reference  to 
the  controversy  over  the  "  unitary 
state"  (Einheitsstaaf),  over  which  dis- 
cussion had  raged  so  hotly  during  the 
preceding  month.  This  fell  compara- 
tively into  abeyance  during  February, 
but  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  conference 
of  Prussian  Ministers  was  held  to  de- 
bate the  question,  and  decided  that  ter- 
ritorial readjustments  in  the  So^lth 
would  not  be  necessary,  the  implication 
being  that  it  was  principally  a  geogra- 
phical reorganisation  of  the  Prussian 
State  that  was  in  contemplation.  This 
may  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  South 
German  "  particularist "  demonstra- 
tions, but  it  will  only  increase  agitation 
in  Prussia  proper,  and  in  any  case  the 
practicability  of  the  proposal  to  divide 
up  Prussia  has  yet  to  be  fully  explored. 


\  arious  leading  periodicals.  Die  HHfe, 
Das  Dewokratische  Dcutschland  and 
Sozinhstische  Monatshefte,  among 
others,  devote  attention  to  electoral 
questions.  Thus  the  first  contains  a  long 
exposure  of  the  unworkable  character 
of  the  new  Electoral  Bill.  Das  Demo- 
kratlsclie  Dcutschland  discusses  the 
princi])le  of  the  election  of  the  Imperial 
President,  and  although  no  names  ai 
possible  successors  to  Herr  Ebert  ase 
mentionerl  in  this  connection,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  in  this  its  party- 
organ,  the  Democratic  Party  stands  de- 
finitely committed  to  a  republican  pro- 
gramme. In  o-ther  quarters  during  the 
month  there  was  a  suggestian  that  a 
leading  Hamburg  Senator  might  be  re- 
quested to  succeed  President  Ebert. 

The-  general  lines  of  Germany's  moral 
and  political  future  are  laid  down  in 
an  interesting  article  in  Deutsche  Politik, 
by  Dr.  Paul  Rohrback.  a  well-known 
(jerman  "expansionist"  of  pre-war  days. 
As  a  significant  pronouncement  from  the 
Right  on  the  subject  of  Gennan  recon- 
struction, the  following  may  be  quoted: 

In  dealing  with  the  ills  of  humanity 
methods  of  organisation  will  not  alone  suf- 
fice ;  there  must  be  a  profound  revolutionisa- 
tion  of  thought.  .  .  .  Before  his  death 
Schiller  wrote  to  VVilhelm  von  Humboldt 
that  thej'  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  said 
after  them  that  "  things  formed  tlKni.  and 
not  they  things."  This  is  tlie  watchword  of 
the  anti-materialistic,  religious  Weltan- 
schauung. This  alone  is  strong  enough  to 
transform  the  foundations  of  our  social  and 
industrial  existence.  A  mere  "  social  reform  " 
does  not  touch  the  moral  roots  of  the  prob- 
lems which  industrialism  has  brought  forth. 
It  moderates  its  results.  Imt  does  not  pro- 
vide the  means  of  attaining  to  the  principle  of 
social  and  moral  righteousness.  .  .  .  For 
the  elevation  of  the  German  idea  in  the 
world  once  more  the  watchword  has  been 
uttered.  If  Germany  succeeds  earlier  than 
other  nations  in  bringing  about  a  state  of 
society  in  which  there  are  no  more  employers 
and  employed,  she  will  have  in  spite  of  all 
won  the  war.  This  sentence  does  not  mean 
that  leadership  and  initiative  sliould  or  can 
disappear  from  our  economic  life.  National 
economy,  world  economj' — these  cannot  be 
bureaucratised.  The  impulse  to  production 
must  remain ;  profit  must  remain,  the  will 
to  a  higher  form  of  life,  higher  payment  for 
greater  production — all  these  must  remain. 
What  must  go  is  birth  into  a  class  without 
privileges. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  Ger- 
man case  for  private  enterprise  from  a 
writer  who  still  remains  influential- 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  excessive  speed 
in  nationalisation  in  Germanv. 
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found  with  clay  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  here  they  dug  a  little  stor- 
age tank,  plastering  it  all  round  with 
pug  to  make  it  hold.  Then  Sam  made 
trip  after  trip  to  the  water  hole,  about 
twenty  niik-s  away,  filling  the  six  can- 
teens each  time,  and  emptying  them  into 
the  hole.  Camp  was  pitched  near  the 
water  supply — a  low  wurley,  half 
scooped  cn.it  of  the  side  of  a  hill  for 
coolness,  and  covered  with  bushes  and 
camp  sheets.  After  that  they  set  to 
work. 

More  floaters  were  picked  up  near  the 
original  spot,  and,  after  sinking  a  few 
trial  holes,  they  found  fain  opal  near  the 
surface,  and  settled  down  to  work  the 
shaft  till  it  should  prove  a  "  dufifer." 
They  prospered  slowly,  as  startling  finds 
were  made,  but  the  bag  of  saleable  speci- 
mens grew  heavier  and  heavier.  They 
arrived  on  the  opal  fields  late  in  March, 
when  the  days  had  still  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, but  the  nights  were  beginning  to 
refresh  the  south  with  coolness.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  they  could  not  have 
worked  under  the  glare  of  the  sun;  as 
it  was,  they  started  digging  as  soon  as 
it  was  light  enough  to  see,  and  kept  on 
till  the  sun  was  two  or  three  hours  off 
noon,  resuming  again  when  it  was  half 
way  down  the  western  sky.  Flies,  dust, 
hard  tucker,  and  very  little  water,  would 
have  driven  away  any  but  the  handiest 
bushman.  but  the  two  mates  stuck  to 
the  work,  and  gradually  increased  it  till 
one  or  aticrther  of  them  was  in  the  shaft 
most  of  the  hours  of  daylight. 

lien  seldom  spoke.  The  presence  of 
another  man  seemed  to  irritate  him  in- 
tensely at  times,  but  Sam's  good  nature 
would  allow  no  friction  in  the  camp,  and 
he  found  himself  doing  more  and  more 
of  the  odd  jobs,  while  his  mate  did  most 
of  the  gouging. 

A  run  of  good  stone  occurred.  This 
ought  to  have  made  the  camp  more 
cheerful,  but,  instead  of  that,  it  filled 
Ben  with  unreasonable  resentment 
which  was  all  the  more  unpleasant  be- 
cause it  was  unexpressed,  and  could  not 
therefore  be  argued  away.  Sam  found 
himself  cursing  the  brilliant  stones  that 
Uis  fompanion  dropped  so  reluctantly 
inio  the  bag.     But   relief  was  soon  to 


come.  Rations  were  getting  Imv.  and 
would  have  to  be  replenished. 

Sam  advised  that  both  of  them  should 
go  to  the  railway,  sell  the  stonie.  and 
register  their  claims  in  town,  and  then 
come  back  with  storage  tanks  and  tuc- 
ker for  nine  months  or  a  year. 

"  And  give  the  bally  show  away," 
grumbled  Ben.  "  Don't  want  a  crowd 
out  here.  Can  register  by  post,  can't  we?" 

Any  number  of  men  could  have  gone 
out  ia  the  opal  field  without  worrying 
the  camel-driver.  "  There's  lots  of 
room ;  the  more  the  merrier,"  he  would 
have  tald  them.  He  did  not  reckon 
another  man's  gain  to  be  his  loss,  and 
would  have  liked  to  see  a  crowd  ai 
gougers  there;  but  he  yielded  to  his 
mate's  less  generous  point  of  view.  So 
it  was  decided  that  Sam  Stoken  should 
take  three  of  the  camels,  and  go  for 
rations.  There  was  a  choice  of  two 
routes,  one  almost  due  east,  and  one 
south  to  Salt  Pan  cattle  station;  but, 
though  this  was  a  trifle  shorter,  the  other 
was  the  one  chosen  because  Sam  knew 
of  a  couple  of  good  water-holes  in  that 
direction. 

When  he  packed  up  tucker  for  the 
trip,  Sam  left  a  few  remaining  tins  of 
meat  for  his  mate.  He  was  very  de- 
pendent on  meat  himself,  but  he  thought, 
"  He's  only  an  old  man,  and  would  miss 
it  more  than  I  would.  Besides,  I'll  get 
a  good  feed  of  meat  at  Sally  Creek  sid- 
ing." 

He  set  out  early  one  morning  with 
three  camels,  four  canteens,  and  enough 
rations  for  two  weeks,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder for  Ren,  which  was  ample  for 
one  man  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
camels  were  fresh,  and  he  made  good 
time,  reaching  Sally  Creek  in  a  week 
and  a-b.alf,  spelled  his  camels  there  for 
a  couple  of  days,  then  loaded  up  with 
fliTur.  tea,  sugar  and  tinned  meat,  filled 
the  canteens  with  water,  and  started 
back  again. 

Meanwhile.  Ben  went  on  gouging,  and 
kept  an  eye  on  the  two  remaining 
camels.  He  liad  camped  alone  for  so 
many  years,  that  the  absence  of  his  com- 
panion was  a  relief  to  him.  He  could 
go  bis  own  way^  without  reference  to 
anyone  else.  Sam  had  been  as  good 
a  mate  as  could  be  found,  but  Ben  pre- 
ferred his  own  company. 
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If   paint  grew   on    trees 
liJ^e   apples 

one  paint  might  be  just  ?is 
good  as  another.  But  Faint 
is  a  product  manufactured 

by  scientifically  combining  heavy 
pigments  and  amalgamating  these 
thoroughly  in  a  liquid  vehicle.  This 
is  a  complex  process  which  a 
machine  can  do  better  than  a  man. 

Powerful  mills  of  the  most  modern 
type  are   used  to  manufacture 


Paint  ffi 
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The  contents  of  every  can  are  GUARANTEED. 
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Board  of  Directors — Hon.  Donald  MacKinnon 

M.L.A.,  Chairman ;   Captain  S.    M.    Bruce,    M.C 

M.P.  ;      J.      J      Falconer,     Esq. ;    Sir    Edward     Y 

Mitchell,   K.C. 

RegUtered  Office:  No.  85  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE. 
This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  oi 

Parliament    to    perform    ail    classes    of    truste* 

business.      JOEL   FOX,   Manager. 

C.  T.  MARTIN.  Assistant  Manager. 
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TELESCOPES 

Powerful  Hand 
Telescopes 

'as  illustrated) 
BRmSH  MADE 

NEW  SHIPMENT 

Price,    £4  10s     each 

Posted  to  any  address  in   Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand.      (Postage,    2s.    extra.  ■ 
Specification— length,  30  inches:  closed.    10  inches.     Object  glass.    IS  inches;    bronzed  tubes:  stout  tan  leaihrr 

mounts,  writh  shoulder  strap:  power.  20  diameteis 

Splendid    glasses    for    Riflemen.    Sportsmen.    Tourists,    Presentation,    etc.      .AUo    Larger   Telescop'S.    Aslronomical 

Telescopes.  Zeiss  and  other  Binoculars.  Theodolites.   Levels.    Drawing  Instruments,   etc. 

FuU  lists  posted  any  address.  N.    H,    SEWARD,    OPTICIAN.    457     EOURKE    STREET.    MELBOURNE. 
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♦jo: 


Man  cannot  live  alone  with  impunity. 
Protracted  solitude  acts  on  the  mind  like 
slow  poison  on  the  body.  Contact  with 
one  s  fellows  is  a  necessity  of  healthy 
life.  It  is  like  a  breeze  that  keeps  the 
corners  of  the  mind  sweet  and  clean, 
that  would  otherwise  become  the  breed- 
ing place  of  unwholesome  thoughts. 
Ben's  life  had  been  poisoned  by  years  of 
solitude.  His  mind  was  full  of  closely 
shuttered  rooms.  When  the  string  of 
camels,  with  his  mate  walking  ahead  of 
them,  disappeared  in  the  early  morning 
light,  unbidden  and  unwelcome  thoughts 
began  to  attack  him.  Man  is  the  sport 
of  circumstances.  Ben  was  at  the  mercy 
of  his  past  loneliness,  and  the  present 
opportunity. 

Ben  worked  hard  for  two  weeks  after 
Sam  had  gone,  and  found  no  opal,  so 
he  started  a  new  shaft.  He  had  been 
working  at  it  for  three  days,  when  his 
pick  laid  bare  such  a  wonderful  patch 
of  colour,  that  he  dropped  his  tool,  and 
leant  back,  quite  overcome  with  aston- 
ishment. He  had  decided  to  widen  the 
shaft,  in  order  ta  make  deeper  sink- 
ing easy,  and  a  big  slice  of  loose  ground 
had  given  way  before  him.  revealing 
^e  biggest  and  best  pocket  of  opal  he 
had  ever  seen.  Here,  within  reach  of 
his  hand,  was  more  than  fifty  ounces 
of  opal,  which  would  sell  for  at  least 
ilO  aa  ounce.  He  reached  fcrrward 
and  touched  it.  and  a  flake  broke  ofif 
and  fell  down.  Ben  picked  it  up.  It 
was  as  clean  as  glass,  and  the  colours 
that  flashed  from  it  were  deep,  varied  and 
very  brilHant.  He  went  over  the  pocket 
carefully  with  a  knife,  gouging  out  the 
pieces  one  by  one,  and  laying  thera  on 
his  folded  waistcoat.  Then  he  started 
to  reason  in  this  way: 

"  It's  a  pity  to  put  this  stone  with  the 
rest — it's  t»o  good  to  mix — I'll  keep 
it  separate,  and  show  Sam  when  he  re- 
turns. I  think  I'll  keep  all  I  find  while 
he's  away  separate  from  the  rest. 
This  is  the  best  stone  we've  found.  I 
ought  to  get  more  than  half  a  share  of 
it.  I'm  slaving  away  here  while  he's 
loafing  along  on  a  camel.  By  rights  I 
needn't  do  any  work  at  all.  so  what  I 
find  while  he's  away  is  really  mine. 
He's  got  nothing  to  do  with  this  opal. 

He's  got  more  than  he  ought  to  have 
as  it  is :  I  found  the  field.  I  was  a 
tool   to  let  him  in   on   halves.     I've  al- 


ways found  the  best  stone ;  he's  only 
found  rubbish."  Then  the  old  bush- 
man  opened  his  mind  to  admit  the 
thoughts  that  had  been  seeking  en- 
trance. **  He's  not  been  acting  square. 
I  knew  it  all  along.  He's  kept  back 
most  of  what  he's  fouijd  anrl  only  put 
rubbish  in  the  bag.  That's  why  he  was 
so  anxious  to  get  away ;  he's  gone  to 
sell  his  opal,  that's  what  he's  gone  Xjo 
do.  He  thinks  he  can  fool  me.  does 
he?     I'll  teach  him!" 

Ben  went  after  the  two  camels  on  the 
very  next  day.  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
caught  them,  he  started  out  with  the 
bag  of  opal,  two  leather  canteens  of 
water,  and  encragk  rations  to  take  him 
to  Salt  Pans  station.  He  was  not  sure 
when  Sam  would  return  to  camp,  and 
though  he  probably  had  a  couple  of 
days'  start,  he  travelled  as  fast  as  he 
dare,  in  order  to  leave  no  possibility  of 
his  being  overtaken. 

Everything  went  well  for  the  tirst 
four  days.  He  was  at  this  time  passing 
through  very  poor  country,  and  had  not 
come  across  any  water.  Consequently, 
the  camels  were  thirsty.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fifth  day  he  went  to  bring 
them  in  as  usual  at  daybreak,  and.  after 
a  walk  of  seven  miles,  found  one  only 
of  thera.  The  tracks  of  the  other 
showed  that  it  had  broken  its  hobbles, 
and.  after  enticing  its  fellow  as  far 
as  it  could,  had  lost  patience,  and  made 
straight  back  towards  the  opal  field, 
doubtless  remembering  the  water-hole 
there.  Ben  was  too  footsore  to  give 
chase,  even  if  there  had  been  any 
chance  of  his  tjvertaking  a  thirsty  camel, 
so  he  returned  to  the  packs,  and  loaded 
the  remaining  animal,  and  set  off  again. 
Two  days  later  another  and  more 
serious  catastrophe  occurred.  Ben  had 
used  water  alternately  from  one.  and 
from  the  other  canteen  so  as  to  equal- 
ise the  weights.  Oil  this  particular 
eveninjg:,  when  he  had  "  hcrosh-to-ed " 
the  camel  into  a  kneeling  position,  and 
was  removing  the  packs,  he  noticed  that 
one  canteen  was  very  much  lighter  than 
the  other.  Further  investigation  re- 
vealed that  all  the  water  in  one  can- 
teen, which  was  half  his  supply,  had 
leaked  out  through  a  hole  during  the 
flay.  Marks  of  camel's  teeth  showed 
how  the  hole  had  been  made.  The 
water   had    soaked  inio   the   tucker   bag 
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atid  ha'l   rc<Iuce(l   the   floui    in   .i   sorUlcii 
mass. 

Limpin;^  lien  lay  awake  on  his  swag 
that  night,  and  pondered,  lie  reckoned 
he  was  a  little  more  than  half  way  to 
Salt  Pans.  Before  the  accident  oc- 
curred, he  had  'just  enougli  water  to 
reach  the  staticm.  hut  now.  with  half 
of  it  gone,  he  wouhl  have  a  very  had 
trip,  indeefl.  If  he  turned  hack  to  the 
opal  field,  all  might  he  well.  He  would 
prohahly  meet  Sam  coming  after  him. 
and  could  make  his  case  gof}d  1>^'  saying 
that  he  had  gone  ofT  on  a  prospecting 
e.xpedition,  and  had  taken  the  opal  with 
him,  in  case  any  stranger  turned  u|)  at 
the  camp  in  his  ahsencc.  <^)n  the  other 
hand,  if  he  did  not  meet  Sam,  he  might 
perish,  for  he  knew  the  hack  track  was 
dry,  whereas  there  was  a  chance  of 
water  hetween  his  j)resent  camp  and 
Salt  Pans. 

Xext  day  hnAc  cool,  with  chiuds  over 
the  sun.  The  thirsty  camel  could  he  seen 
quite  near  as  Hen  put  his  fpiart  |»rU  on 
the  fire,  and  lie  was  really  for  the  road 
while  the  land  was  still  grey  with  rlawn. 
These  circumstances  dcciderl  him  to 
push  (f\\  south.  Ill-  put  iliirty  miles 
more  helwecn  him  ;iiid  the  opal  fieUl  that 
day,  and  all  thf)Ught  of  returning  there 
left  him. 

The  ff)lhnving  day  was  again  cloudy, 
hut  the  air  was  hrrt  and  sultry.  The 
camel  harl  spent  the  whole  night  shuf 
fling  hack  along  its  tracks,  atid  had  noi 
ferl  or  rested  at  all,  and  c(Mise(|uently  the 
sun  was  three  hours  high  when  Hen  was 
ready  for  the  road  that  day.  lie  knew 
the  signs  of  ihe  sky;  a  storm  was  hreak- 
ing,  hut  a  range  of  low,  stoney  hills  ran 
across  his  track  in  the  distance,  and  of 
fered  a  slight  chance  of  a  water-hole 
.\  morning  of  sultry  heat  followed,  and 
I'.en  was  ohiiged  to  use  a  little  water  to 
wash  down  the  middle-day  meal  of  dam 
per  afid  salt  meat.  Ranks  of  cumulus 
cloud,  at  first  while  and  fleecy,  then  dark 
and  ominous,  rfjse  higher  and  higher,  an<l 
inider  them,  like  a  great  curtain  trailing 
from  sky  Ui  earth,  was  a  moving  mass 
of  dust.  The  air  hecame  still  ahout 
noon,  hiu  the  clouds  came  on  and  on. 
TIm*  puH-  of  hot  wind  f aimed  the  toil- 
ing heast  an<l  man.  and  suddeidy  they 
cringed  before  it.  knowing  wh.it  was  to 
folhrw 


1  iu  -.lorm  broke  in  the  early  after- 
noon, and  kept  on  all  through  the  night, 
with  a  few  hours'  lull  at  sunset.  The 
first  onslaught  of  wind-driven  sand 
brought  them  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
camel  knell  down  of  its  own  accorrd. 
lUit  Hen  was  fighting  for  his  life,  and 
faced  the  south  persistently,  never  losing 
his  bearings,  and  having  forced  the 
weary  beast  to  stand  up,  he  lead  it,  step 
by  step,  towards  the  ranges.  The  air 
was  so  full  of  flying  particles,  that  Ben 
fastened  a  handkerchief  over  his  nose, 
aiul  pUjdded  on.  A  sheltered  gully  in 
the  hills  gave  them  respite,  and  man  and 
beast  sank  dr/wn  exhausted. 

The  wind  abated  towards  e\ening,  and 
Ben  unpacked  the  camel,  tying  it  up  by 
the  nose-line  to  a  hush.  Then  he  made 
a  rough  shelter  with  the  pack  saddle  and 
a  few  bushes,  opened  his  last  tin  of  meat, 
and  made  a  meal,  moistening  it  with  as 
little  water  as  he  could  possibly  do  with. 
1  fe  was  saving  a  full  (|uart  for  the  next 
day. 

In  the  mifhlle  of  the  night  he  wa.s 
awakened  by  a  change  of  wind.  As  is 
often  the  case  with  storms  in  Central 
Australia,  the  gale  was  returning  with 
renewefl  vidence.  The  night  was  full 
of  howling  blackness.  Nothing  could  be 
seen,  and  a  man's  sense  of  touch  was  al- 
most mmibed  by  the  force  of  sand.  Hen 
remembered  the  camel,  and  staggered 
out  of  his  shelter,  and  groped  around 
for  him.  lie  tripped  over  a  pack-bag. 
and  linched  against  the  camel,  clutching 
it  by  the  ntrsc,  and  the  frightened  beast 
rose  to  its  feet  with  ;i  roar  of  alarm. 
Ben's  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert 
him ;  he  felt  the  nose-line  runniu" 
through  his  fmgers.  and  grippe<l  it  with 
th"  f(»rce  of  des|)air.  It  tightened,  then 
became  slack  so  suddenly,  that  the  man 
fell  over  backwards.  Me  had  a  confused 
sense  f»f  a  big  body  rushing  past  him, 
.nid  the  camel  was  gfnic  into  the  nieht. 

Ben  irawled  to  his  swag,  and  lay 
there,  sheltering  his  face  from  the 
storm,  till  <laybre.ik.  lie  nmst  have 
dozed  olV,  for.  when  he  awoke,  the  air 
was  cool  and  still  luuler  a  cloudles.s 
morning  sky.  lie  shook  himself,  and 
lf)oked  at  his  c.imp.  San<l  had  silted 
over  everything — the  nose-line  was  cov- 
ered, but  he  fotnid  it,  and  saw  that  the 
camel  had  sn.ipped  the  wotxlen  peg  dean 
across  in  its  .ilarm.     Ben  limped  up  the 
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liill.  and  looked  aiouiul.  li  was  a  deso- 
late prospect;  notliing  living,  no  sign  to 
show  that  any  creature  had  passed  that 
way.  for  the  wind  had  swept  the  sand 
as  clear  of  tracks  as  is  a  beach  just  left 
by  a  receding  tide.  He  spent  a  desper- 
ate morning  hunting  every  available  shel- 
ter in  the  hills,  to  see  if  the  camel  had 
■crouched  there  out  of  the  wind.  Hut  in 
vain.  Then  he  made  a  huge  circle 
around  the  hills,  to  see  if  he  could  cut 
any  tracks  made  since  the  storm,  but 
there- was  nothing  to  show  whether  the 
•camel  had  gone  north,  ^^i/inh.  east  or 
west. 

Ren  returned  to  camp.  ( )ne  leather 
■canteen  ccntained  a  quart  of  water.  It 
was  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world 
just  then  to  him.  lie  was  face  to  face 
with  death,  but  did  not  lose  his  head. 
fr>r  he  made  as  large  a  meal  as  he  could, 
and  i\en  spared  himself  a  little  water. 
Then  he  put  half  a  damper,  and  some 
sugar  in  a  bag,  which  he  slung  across  his 
shoulder,  carried  the  rest  of  the  water 
in  the  quart  ])ot.  with  the  lid  on  tight, 
and  set  out.  lie  had  to  reach  the  Salt 
Pans  station  or  die.  and  he  had  no  idea 

of  the  distance. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Stcken  arrived  back  at  camp  two 
days  after  Ben  had  left.  At-  first  he 
thought  his  mate  was  soiriewhere  near, 
and  would  soon  return,  and  even  when 
he  found  the  gear  of  the  two  camels 
gone,  he  was  not  perturbed,  thinking 
that  Ren  might  have  gone  for  :i  load  of 
water.  But,  in  hunting  around  to  see 
if  there  was  any  ccoked  tucker  about,  he 
saw  that  the  bag  of  opal  had  gone,  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  plain  to  him. 

His  was  not  a  nature  to  spend  itself 
in  useless  demonstration  of  anger.  He 
felt  the  ashes ;  they  were  cold,  but  still 
fresh.  He  thought  to  himself:  "H  1 
start  right  away.  I  can  catch  him."  but 
when  he  looked  at  his  three  tired  camels, 
waiting  i)aticntly  to  be  unloaded,  he 
changed  his  mind.  "  I'll  give  you  a 
QOUi)le  of  days'  sj)ell.  old  chaps."  he  said 
to  them,  "  I  won't  knock  you  up  for  a 
swine  like  that."  He  took  off  their  load 
n4id  hobbled  them,  and  went  down  tr/  the 
tittle  water-hole  he  had  made.  I'liere 
was  still  more  than  enough  water  for  his 
immediate  needs.  Suddenly,  he  srtopped 
a«d  looked  intently  at  the  ground.  A 
fro-li   r:;me1-track   causrht    hi>^   eve.       He 
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knew  it  well.  It  was  Mohammed's,  one 
of  the  camels  he  liad  left  behind.  But 
what  riveted  Sam's  attention  ^as  the 
fact  that  the  track  showed  marks  of  a 
l)ro'ken  hobble.  There  was  only  one  con- 
clusion possible — Meliammed  had  got 
away  from  Ben.  Anger  at  once  died  out 
of  Sam's  simple  heart.  Ben — even  if  he 
had  proved  false — was  his  mate,  and 
might  be  in  difficulties.  He  gave  his 
camels  a  drinl<,  and  though  man  and 
beasts  were  very  tired,  he  re-saddled 
them,  and  set  out  to  the  rescue,  follow- 
ing Ben's  tracks  j&or  ten  mfles  before 
night  fell. 

On  the  third  day  out  he  came  across 
the  fresh  tracks  of  the  other  camel — 
Emir.  So  Ben  had  lost  both  camels ! 
Sam  hurried  on  to  the  limit  of  his  own 
strength,  and  that  of  his  animals.  The 
storm  met  him  one  day  nartk  of  the  ris- 
ing o-round.  He  wealh-red  it  by  putting 
the  camels  down,  and  roping  one  k^iee 
of  each  so  that  they  could  not  possibly 
get  away.  Next  day  he  found  the  packs. 
He  stayed  no  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  shake  the  empty  canteens,  and  then 
riished  an,  following  ho  longer  the  pad 
of  a  camel,  but  the  limping  stride  of  a 
man. 

\'ery  little  wind  had  blo'wn  since  the 
storm,  and  Ben's  tracks  were  unmistake- 
able.  The  track  of  the  left  foot  pointed 
straight  forward,  the  right,  only  a  few 
inches  ahead  of  Tt,  turned  in,  with  the 
outside  edge  slightly  deeper  than  the  in- 
side. After  a  few  hours,  the  forward 
stride  of  the  g©od  left  leg  gat  shorter, 
and  when  the  tracks  had  gone  on  for 
fifteen  miles,  the  right  impression  began 
to  drag  at  the  toe.  Then  Sam  saw,  un- 
derneath a  scraggy  mulga,  marks  which 
showed  that  Ben  had  lain  down  full 
length  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  spread 
out.  There  was  a  ring  in  the  sand  where 
he  had  put  his  quart-pot  0T.it  of  hann's 
way.  The  place  was  swarming  with  ants, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  man  had  left 
the  crumbs  of  a  meal  there.  Sam  won- 
dered how  much  he  had  been  able  to  eat. 
He  did  not  stop.  He  was  matching  his 
superl)  strength  against  the  desert. 

So  far  the  tracks  had  lead  due  south, 
shewing  that  Ben  was  still  possessed  of 
his  reason.  But  towards  sunset,  the  tot- 
tering steps  began  to  lean  round  to  the 
west,  and  Sam  knew  that  the  perishing 
man  was  making  the  circle,  whose  centre 


is  death.  He  r(jped  his  camels  again 
that  night,  scouring  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  camp  for  bushe?;  which  he  put  in 
fro'nt  of  them.  He  could  not  possibly 
spare  them  any  water,  and  was  not  at 
aH  surprised  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
they  had  eaten  nothing.  That  day  he 
came  upon  Ben's  clothes — first  his  boots 
and  socks,  then  shirt,  then  trousers,  and 
last  and  worst,  his  hat.  There  were 
tracJ<s  also  where  he  had  tried  to  run, 
and  had  stumbled,  and  where  he  had 
crawled  for  scmt  fifty  yards  on  his  hands 
and  knees. 

Suddenly  Sam  gave  a  shout.  W'heel- 
t  racks  !  A  four-horse  buggy  coming  and 
returning,  with  the  print  of  native  feet^ 
and  of  a  white  man's  boots,  wdiich  Sani 
did  not  know.  Ben's  tracks  stopped  here. 
Someone  had  fcund  him. 

Sam  Stoken  sighted  Salt  Pans 
Station  about  noon  the  fallowing 
day.  Me  was  tra\elling  slowly. 
He  crossed  the  bed  of  a  dry 
creek,  and  stopped  his  camels  near 
the  buildings,  and  passed  the  time  cf  the 
day  with  the  manager,  who  came  across- 
to  see  him. 

"  Travelling?"  asked  the  manager. 
"  Yes,"   replied   Sam.      "  Any   chance 
of  a  drink  for  my  camels?" 

The    manager    pointed    to    a    line    of 
troughs     jutting     out      from     a     tank. 
Plenty     of     water     there,"     he     said. 
"  Where  d'you  come  from  ?" 

Sam  pointed  north.  "  Prospecting  out 
there,"  he  replied.  "  Blessed  near  done 
a  ()erish,  too." 

The  other  man  looked  at  the  camel- 
driver,  and  then  at  the  two  gaunt  beasts, 
and  realised  that  all  of  them  had  had  a 
|)retiy  bad  tiiue.  "  Siv  I  see."  he  said. 
"  I  brought  a  chap  in  here  only  last 
night  from  out  that  way.  A  nigger 
found  him." 

*'  Yes,  I  saw  the  tracks :  I  ^\  as  fol- 
lowing'him.     He's  my  mate." 

Sam  unpacked  his  camels,  watered 
them,  and  let  them  go.  Then  he  went  up 
to  the  saddle-room  to  see  Ben.  The 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  sand  outside  made 
the  interior  of  the  hut  seem  very  dark  at 
first,  but  gradually  a  buckle  or  a  bridle- 
bit  was  seen,  and  then,  grouped  round  the 
walls,  on  racks  and  pegs,  saddles  and 
bridles,  packs  and  bags  and  hobbles,  all 
the  gear  for  horse  and  cattle  work.  A 
pile  of  chatt  bags,  with  a  sheep  skin  or 
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two  on  top,  had  been  spread  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  an  old  camp  sheet  covered  the 
form  of  a  man.  who  was  lying  very  still. 
Sam  walked  over  tor  the  bed.  The  dirty 
white  coverintj  liardly  rose  and  fell  at 
all,  and  the  grizzled  head  showed  no  sign 
of  life.  It  was  turned  up,  facing  the 
hot  iron  roof.  A  few  flies  were  buzzing 
round  some  newly-greased  saddles,  but 
Sam  could  just  hear  the  harsh  breathing 
•of  the  old  man. 

Ben  regained  consciooisness  during  the 
night;  but  did  not  know,  and  had  not 
the  strength  to  And  out  who  was  the  man 
sleeping  beside  him.  He  recognised  Sam 
next  morning.  W  liatever  qualms  of  con- 
science he  may  have  had.  they  were 
hidden.  He  maintained  a  strict  silence 
about  the  events  which  had  brought  him 
to  such  a  plight,  and  Sam  did  not  worry 
him,  for  he  knew  them  all.  He  served 
his  mate  tenderly  and  strongly  day  and 
night,  till  the  time  came  when  he  could 
cut  a  fill  for  his  pipe,  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  look  longingly  towards  the  door. 

On  one  cool  evening  of  Ben's  conva- 
lescence, the  two  mates  were  sitting  out- 
side the  hut.  They  had  finished  tea.  and 
Sam  had  just  come  up  from  washing  the 
l)lates  and  pannikins  in  the  trough. 
There  was  no  wind,  but  the  stars  looked 
very  high,  as  if  the  dome  of  the  sky  had 
been  lifted  up  to  give  the  earth  an  airing. 
Both  men  were  smoking.  Ben's  pipe 
went  out  several  tiiues.  and  at  last  he  put 


it  down,  and  began  to  make  little  mounds 
of  sand  with  his  palm,  as  bushmen  do 
when  they  are  thinking  At  last  one  pile 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  as  he  patted 
it  down,  he  looked  up  at  Sam  and  said: 

"  About  that  opal,  Sam." 

Sam  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  for  he 
knew  what  thoughts  had  been  working 
in  the  old  man's  mind. 

"Oh,  damn  the  dirty  stufl:',  Ben!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I'll  go  back  and  get  it  when 
you're  a  bit  better." 

That  was  all. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Sam  went 
back  with  a  couple  of  camels,  and  picked 
up  the  gear  which  his  mate  had  left  be- 
iiind,  and  brought  it  in  to  Salt  Pans 
station.  Ben  was  then  fit  to  travel  again, 
and  they  both  journeyed  on  till  they 
struck  the  Transcontinental  railway  line, 
where  Sam  was  deputed  to  take  the 
train  east  to  town,  and  sell  the  crpal,  while 
Ben  waited  for  him  at  the  siding.  Sam 
did  so.  bought  camp  gear,  rations,  and 
tanks  for  nine  months,  and  returned  at 
once. 

Ben  was  not  there.  Tlie  camels  were 
waiting  for  Sam.  in  charge  of  a  black 
boy.  and  he  learnt  that  his  mate  hail 
bought  a  ticket  for  Perth,  and  had  taken 
the  first  train  going  west.  He  had  not 
completed  the  journey,  but  no  one  knows 
at  what  siding  he  had  left  the  train,  or 
where  the  man  now  is  who  had  not  been 
true  to  his  mate. 
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HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL    WAGONS 

Are  now  fitteJ  with  PATENT   TWIN  ROLLER 
BEARINGS.     3  horse*  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,   and  Cuar.inteed. 
Wagons  for  Wheat,  Wool,  and    All  Classes  of  Work. 

Traction   Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.         Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WO'RKS,  KtnsingtoD.  Melb. 
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Ventriloquism 


CAUSES  FUN 

AND 

MAKES  YOU 
MONEY 


Let  me  teach  YOU 

to  be  a 
VENTRILOQUIST 


On  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address  I  will  send  interesting  literature 
dealing  with  this  fascinating  art,  which 
will  put  you  on  the  road  IT^'U  'C^Ij'  9 
to  social  success.  No-  P  M\.Sl!jm1j  • 
thins;  to  beat  it  as  a  ihih^bhm^bbh 
money-maker  and  fun-producer.  Thou- 
sands of  pupils  all  over  the  world  now 
raising  rollicking  laughter  by  availing 
themselves  of  this  offer.  ANYONE  CAN 
LEARN.  Write  NOW— while  you  re- 
member it,  and  I  will  post  by  return  full 
1^-U1^1T\  t  particulars  how  to  learn 
Jr  jK-JLiU/  •  this  most  interesting  of 
H^^HB^^^B  stage  and  concert  work. 

RAY    W.    WILTON 

Suite   44 
178  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney 


Use 

The 

World's 

BEST 
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Portable 
TYPE- 
WRITER 


Does   the   work   of    a    LARGE    typewriter.      Weighs    only 

61  lbs.    in   leather   carrying   case.      Stiitable    for   travellers, 

chemists,  literary  work :  on  the  station,  in  the  home. 

NEW  ADDRESS- 

MACDOUGALLS    LIMITED 

Sole  Anstraiaiian  Agents 
470    Collins    Street,     MELBOURNE 
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Our 

Re'BuUt 

Typewriters 


are  as  good  as  new,  yet 
cost  only  half  as  much. 
They  effect  really  big  money 
savings  for  you.  Each 
machine  is  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, worn  parts  are 
renewed,  and  the  re-built 
machine  is  generously  guar- 
anteed. \Vl-  have  all  makes 
—including  YOSTS.  REMING- 
TONS. UNDERWOODS,  MON- 
ARCHS— ol  which  we  invite 
your  inspection. 


UfliMTypcwrilcri  Supplies 

Co.  Ltd. 
399  lilt;  GoUiirS  Street,  Melb. 

^       (Gpp.  Venckens) 


I.)     And  at  323  George  Street,   Sydney 


: 


If   tkii   foro}  it    marked    in   BLUE,    it    neaa*  tkal 
your  tubtcription  expires  with  this  itsuc. 

If    this   form    is    marked   in    RED,    it   means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  th*  next  itsoe. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

T«  STEAD'S   REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

Please  send  me   STEADS  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months     {2b    numbers),    b^-pnnmp 

with  the i».siie. 

for  which  I  enchise  —  Postal  No'e  1 3» 
Commonwealth.  .Money  Order  13*.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions  — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Addrc.-,  


New  Subscribers   may   aJs«   asc   this   iorm. 
Note. —STEAD'S  REVIEW    aprtars  aTcry  iartwrk 


S.ll..  12    ''.    2rt. 


TtianK   you  lor   mentioning  Estead's  Review  wtien  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Life-like  Re-creation,  at  last 

Even  in  this  age  of  Invention,  when  so  many  marvel- 
lous discoveries  apd  achievements  have  been  made, 
the  work  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  stands  out  boldly 
among  the  greatest  of  them  all.  And  his  most 
wonderful  success,  his  greatest  masterpiece,  is  the 
New  Art  of  Re-creating  music. 

THE  NEW  EDISON 

has  survived  the  severest  test  to  which  it  could  be  put. 
World-famed  artists  have  constantly  been  invited  to 
sing  and  play  in  direct  comparison  with  the  re-creation 
of  their  work.  Many  of  the  great  musical  critics  of 
the  day  have  been  present  on  these  occasions,  and 
have   freely  admitted  in  their  own  newspapers  that 

they  could  not  distinguish  the  living 
voice  from  Mr.  Edison 's  re-creation  of  it. 

Write  to-day  for  details  of  this  unique  instrument, 
and  learn  to  realise  what  happiness  it  will  bring  into 
your  homes. 


Thos.  A.  Edison  Ltd., 


364-372  Kent  Street 
SYDNEY    


Thank  you  for   mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertlseri. 
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FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


J'he  topic  of  the  fortnight  in  public 
finance  has  been  the  decision  of  Federal 
Members  of  Parliament  to  allot  another 
£400  per  annum  to  themselves  as  salary. 
Considering  the  responsibilities  involved 
the  ftill  amount  of  £1000  per  annum  per 
member  is  not  out  of  the  way.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  electors  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  appointment  of  a  man  to 
the  Legislature  as  a  gift  from  them  con- 
ferring such  honc'ur  on  the  recipient,  that 
he  should  be  content  to  labour  for  that 
alone,  or  for  a  comparatively  small  pit- 
tance. For  that  reason,  they  are  breath- 
ing such  threats  that  they  could  not 
behave  decently  to  Mr.  Hughes  when 
driving  alongside  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  reason  why  the 
vote  was  taken  in  the  first  session  was 
that  it  might  be  fcrgotten  when  the  elec- 
tions come  on  again.  In  only  one  way 
can  that  be  possible.  This  is.  that  Par- 
h'ament  shall  show  that  its  efficiency  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  additional  allow- 
ance taken  by  members.  It  is  not  fair 
that  the  whole  country  should  have  to 
be  more  heavily  taxed,  and  that  there 
>hould  be  no*  thought  of  economy  while 
a  gral)  of  the  kind  is  made.  It  is  resent- 
ment at  the  lack  of  consistency  on  the 
l)art  of  Parliamentarians  that  evokes  in- 
dignation. But  if  members  play  the 
game  nationally,  their  self  ai)propriations 
will  be  overlooked. 

BANK  OF   NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 

For  the  pre-war  half-year,  ended 
March  31st.  1914.  the  Bank  cvf  New 
South  Wales  reported  a  profit  of  £275,- 
747,  which,  with  £68,658  brought  for- 
ward, made  available  a  sum  of  £344,- 
405.  For  the  half-year  just  ended, 
March  31st  last,  the  nett  profit  was  £304,- 
219,  which,  with  undivided  profits  of 
£140,370.  made  available  £444.589.  or 
just  £100,000  more  than  in  the  pre-war 
term.  These  figures  indicate  progress 
in  business,  and  increased  net-t  earnings. 
What  makes  it  difficult  to  tell  how  much 
the  progress  has  been  is  that  the  details 
of  the  balance  sheet  fail  to  set  out  ex- 
penses and  other  items,  that  would  help 
the  investor,  and  inform  the  shareholder 
on  several  points  about  which  facts 
would    be    full    of    interest.      However. 


shareholders  never  bother  their  heads,, 
for.  like  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Bank 
of  Xew  Soutii  Wales  stands  out  as  an 
institution  at  the  top  of  the  financial  lad- 
der. The  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  comes 
along  quarterl}-,  and  every  now  and 
again  the  Iward  announces  that  the  ex- 
jtansion  of  business  is  so  great  that  it 
is  wise  to  issue  fresh  capital — always 
do'ne,  too.  on  a  basis  comforting  to- 
shareholders.  Since  1914  capital  has 
thus  grown  from  £3,500,000  to  £4,765.- 
700.  and  the  reserve  fund  from  £2.450,- 
000  to  £3,275,000.  So,  with  those  funds 
available,  larger  business  could  be  done., 
the  rate  of  dividend  maintained,  and  in- 
ternal resources  strengthened.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  chairman,  this 
I)olicy  has  been  pursued,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  when  the  eftects  of 
the  drought  were  telling  on  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  industries  of  the  cotm- 
try.  With  this  declaration  of  conserva- 
tism in  one's  hand,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  way  advances  have  gone.  In 
early  1914,  their  total  was  £24,829.406.. 
whereas  in  March  last  the  total  was 
£30.022,441 .  Thus,  over  £5,000,000  more 
was  made  available  for  the  customers  of 
the  bank  than  in  pre-war  days.  That  was 
apart  from  the  advances  on  account  of 
the  wheat  pools.  The  growth  of  deposits 
is  significant.  Thev  stood  at  about 
£36,700,000  in  1914  'and  1915.  but  then, 
as  the  war  loans  began  to  mount  up.  and' 
high  prices  were  forthcoming  for  i)rim- 
ary  products,  they  swept  forward  so  that 
from  £41,250,000  in  1918  they  increased 
to  £4^.417.000  this  year.  As  the  bank 
has  £2.790.000  at  short  call  in  London, 
and  also  holds  there  £3,900.000  of 
short  dated  British  Treasury  Bills,  as  well 
as  investments  in  British  war  loan 
stocks,  use  has  been  made  of  the  credits 
established  thereon  through  State  and  jiri- 
vate  business  coimections.  The  bank 
does  not  show  in  its  balance  sheet  how 
the  dej)osits  bearing  interest  compare- 
with  those  not  bearing  interest,  but  the 
chairman  explains  that  it  is  the  last- 
named  that  have  increased.  So  far  as 
the  depositor  gcres.  he  has  only  to  look 
at  the  ratio  of  liquid  assets  to  liabilities 
to  feel  that  the  bank's  position  is  strong- 
indeed.     Thus,  including  bills  receivable. 
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the  bank  shows  £,^7.988,446  of  Hquid  as- 
sets, against  liabilities  to  the  i)ublic  of 
£62,479.653.  The  bank,  imlike  the  Bank 
of  Australasia,  includes  bills  receivable 
in  London,  and  remittances  in  transit 
amonig  its  liquid  assets,  but  deductinj,' 
those,  liquid  assets  total  £33.500.000.  or 
over  10s.  in  the  £  of  liabilities  to  the  pub- 
lic. W'hile  the  directors  tell  of  the  seri- 
ous efifect  of  the  drought  on  the  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  interests,  they  do 
not  fail  to  stress  the  jjofint  that  their  ex- 
perience in  the  past  entitles  them  to  look 
for  s])eedy  recovery  once  natural  condi- 
tions become  favourable  to  the  primary 
producer. 

THE  MARKET 

Dealing  in  the  stock  and  share  mar- 
kets is  not  sho-wing  signs  of  fresh  ac- 
tivity. The  factors  that  have  been 
operating  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
making  their  influence  felt.  A  shorten- 
ing of  credit  is  going  on  so  as  to  com- 
pel a  recognition  of  the  need  far  more 
sober  living  on  the  part  of  the  peoi)le. 
and  the  abandonment  of  speculation. 
The  stoppage  of  loans  would  have  told 
this  way  at  once  had  nat  the  decision  of 
Parliament  to  give  the  spldiers  a  gratuity 
meant  an  extension  of  the  date  when  the 
real  reckoning  will  have  to  begin.  There 
will  be  no  cconcmy  on  the  part  of  people 
till  this  last  extravagance  is  out  of  the 
way.  Then  it  will  be  a  settling  down  to 
the  realities  that  face  a  debtor  nation, 
such  as  is  Australia  to-day.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Watt  is  trving  to 
push  his  debts  consolidation  scheme  in 
Britain  also  contains  the  acrid  criticism 
that  "  not  much  notice  is  being  taken  of 
the  proposal."  That  is  John  Bull's  way. 
Tie  <|uietly  shelves  what  he  does  not  like 
if  the  matter  can  be  so  dealt  with. 
Whether  Mr.  Watt  will  be  able  to  get  a 
loan  in  London  is  not  known,  but  he  is 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  large 
credits  held  by  Australian  banks  in  Lon- 
don form  a  reservoir  on  which  he  would 
like  to  draw.  The  truth  is  that  he  prob- 
ably will  do  so  in  some  way  or  another. 
Some  bankers  here  are  most  anxious  to 
devise  a  way  to  transfer  credits  across 
the  water  to  this  side.  Whether  the 
negotiations  erf  Mr.  Watt  are  responsible 
for  the  fact  or  not.  there  has  been  some 
fairly  heavy  realisations  of  war  stocks 
of  late,  but  the  otYerings  have  been  ab- 
sorbed very  well.    Other  bonds  are  quiet 


of  sale.  That,  too,  is  tlie  ptrsiiion  with 
most  securities.  The  mining  market  has 
been  flat,  especially  in  the  gold  section, 
for  the  boom  in  Hampton  Plains  stocks 
is  over,  and  it  will  need  a  very  solid 
mining  discovery  to  stimulate  speculative 
life  again. 

WHEAT 

The  dividends  in  connecticm  with  the 
three  harvests,  from  1917  to  that  of  last 
season,  have  been  declared,  and  it  is 
stated  that,  to  meet  them,  will  require  a 
contribution  of  at  least  £5.250.000  from 
the  financial  institutions  of  the  country. 
Xo  difficulty"  will  be  experienced  in  pro- 
viding the  funds,  for  the  liquid  assets 
available  fcrr  the  purpose  in  the  hands  of 
the  banks  are  very  large,  and  the  trans- 
action represents  the  best  form  of  ad- 
vance, despite  the  fact  that  the  interest 
the  advances  carry  is  not  large.  So  far 
as  the  amount  of  the  dividends  go  they 
are  practically  what  dealers  have  been 
expecting.  The  4d.  on  the  Victorian 
"  D"  pool  is  a  blow  to  a  good  many 
peai:)le.  but  if  they  had  taken  care  to 
run  out  the  figures  they  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  more,  and 
that  unless  the  unexpected  happens,  there 
cannot  be  very  much  more  cash  to  go 
to  the  credit  of  the  pool.  The  affairs  of 
the  .South  Australian  "  B  "  pool  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  ever.  There  is  talk  of  an 
action  against  the  Government  of  South 
.Australia  for  alleged  failures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  of  the  wheat. 
Apart  from  that  phase  of  the  subject, 
great  objection  is  being  raised  by  scrip 
holders  to  the  suggestion  heard  in  poli- 
tical circles  that  if  the  South  Australian 
(lovernment  should  give  a  bonus  to  the 
"  B  "  pool,  it  should  go  to  the  farmer, 
and  not  to  the  holder  of  the  scrip  rcpre- 
>enting  the  wheat.  To  most  pecrple  the 
equities  lie  with  the  man  who  bought  the 
certificates  in  the  market.  Most  of  the 
purchasers  paid  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  present  market  price  of  the  scrip, 
and  so  stand  to  lose  heavily.  It  would 
be  the  last  straw  if  holders  found  that, 
having  bought  out  the  farmer,  with  all 
accruing  rights,  they  were  tald  that,  al- 
though possessing  such  rights,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  gener- 
osity of  the  State,  or  in  any  recognition 
by  it  that  avoidable  losses  had  been  made 
in  respect  to  the  security  represented  by 
the  scrip. 
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BOOK-KEEPING  DIPLOMA 


Whether  you  are  an  accountancy  student  or  not,  make  up  your 
mind  to  obtain  our  Diploma,  which  we  award  to  only  those  who 
have  completed  our  Modern  Double  Entry  Book-keeping  Course 
and  who  satisfy  us,  by  an  examination  conducted  under  test  con- 
ditions, that  they  are  thoroughly  competent  book-keepers. 

This  Diploma  is  signed  by  experienced  and  well  known  Public 
Accountants  and  Auditors  in  practice  in  Australia  and  is  the  most 
influential  certificate  anyone  can  possess  who  is  engaged  in  clerical 
work.  It  carries  great  weight  with  employers  and  with  all  who 
seek  evidence  of  qualification  in  book-keeping.  It  is  therefore  to 
your  advantage  to  secure  it. 

Write  or  apply  today,  without  incurring  any  obligation,  for  fret 
Diploma  Hand-book  and  Testimonial  Leaflet. 


Lightband  &  Donaldson  Ltd. 

THE  ACCOUNTANCY  COACHES 

DIRECTOFIS:    R.    M.    Lightband.   A.C.I.S.,    A.F.I.A.;    J.    P.    Macfarlane.    F.C.P.A..    F.F.I.A..   F.I.A.a : 
George    Rees,     F.F.I.A. ;    J.    L.    Donaldson,    F.C.I..    A.F.I.A. ;     and    W.    T.    Charge,     F.A.I.S.,    A.F.I.A. 

Secretary.  P.  E.  McCarthy.  L.I.C.A..  A.F.I.A. 


Union  Trustee  Chaumbers, 
BRISBANE. 


Nations^  Mutual  Buildings, 
395  Collins  St.,  MELBOURNE. 


Also  at  Sydner.  Adelaide.  Mack«T.  Gympie  and  Tovmsville. 


CommoimtalMi  Jfiank  °'  Hustralia 


HEAD   OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Banking  and  Elxchange 
business  of  every  descrip- 
tion transacted  within  the 
Commonwealth,  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities  and 
to'wrns  of  Australia,  Rabaul 
(New    Britain),   and    London 

(2). 

PUBLIC  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 

JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy  Governor. 


T-TT 


pji!iflJLI!Ii|l 


SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT. 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at  2602 
Post  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands    and  the  Pacific. 

Minimum  Deposit,  1  - 
Maximum  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 

3  per  cent. 

Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  at  any  Branch 
or  Agency. 


1920. 


Head  Office,  Sydney. 


DENISON  MILLER. 

Governor. 
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Looi  at  My 
Corn  Free 


"They  just  tingle  with 
Joy  I  And  what  agony  I 
did  endure  from  those 
^retched  corns.  Never 
dreamed  'twas  possible 
to  get^ — v^^  rid  of 

them. 


■  But  now  I 
wear  the  snug 
gest,  daintiest 
little  shoes  you 
ever  saw. 

"Listen  girlsl  A  tiny  vial 
of  FROZOL-rCE  costs  but  a 
trifle  but  is  ample  to  free 
(your  foet  from  every  hard  or 
Vsoft  corn,  corns  between  toes 
\.  or  callouses. 
^li<^l^;^  "Drop  a  little  on  your  sor^ 
Nf^^   touchy  ones.  Can't  hurt.  Paiii 
oes  at  once.  And  soon  it  shrivel 
works  loose,  and  you  lift  It  ofi 
with  finger  tips 


up. 


at  Cheraiats 
I  I  I  I  I 
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DOErS 


WLADf 


4^^^- 
^^- 


Underskirts  are 
l)ecoming  more 
and  more  im- 
ptHiant  items  of 
a  woman's  ward- 
robe. To  give  the 
necessary  support 
to  the  liip  line  the 
hitest  underskirt 
lias  extra  side 
panels,  arranged 
in  tiers,  and 
pleated  to  give 
added  fulness. 
In  fact,  the  petti- 
^^y^K^P  ^o^t    is    really    a 

complete   skirt   in 
itself,    and    could 
be   worn   as   such 
without  anyone  being  the  wiser. 

Black  velvet  frocks  are  extremely  use- 
ful to  the  woman  who  cannot  afford  an 
extensive  wardrobe,  and  they  are  being 
much  worn.  Perfectly  plain  and  un- 
trimmed  black  velvet  frock?  depend  on 
cut  and  line  for  theii  distinctive  quali- 
ties. Others  are  draped  and  trimmed 
with  silver  or  gold  embroidery,  or  white 
monkey  fur — the  latest  discovery  of  the 
fashionable  dress  artists.  A  little  dance 
frock  for  a  young  girl  could  have  just 
a  bodice  cut  pointed  at  the  neck  and 
shoulder  straps  of  black  velvet,  the 
slightly  hooped,  skirt  being  of  orchid 
mauve  crepe  de  chine,  and  the  short  bell 
sleeves  of  orchid  tulle  worked  with 
black. 

The  jumper  has  grown  so  long  that 
in  the  newer  models  it  is  really  a  tunic. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  with  an  extra  inch 
or  two,  it  would  make  a  whole  dress.  It 
is  exceedingly  useful  in  connection  with 
velvet  dresses,  which  in  their  turn  are 
very  comfortable  for  days  not  supposed 
to  be  cold,  but  on  which  most  people 
catch  the  cold  that  is  not  there.  .\  vel- 
yet  under-dress,  whether  in  soft  grey, 
or  mauve  or  purple,  or  any  comfortable 
but  inconspicuous  colour,  can  be  made 
with  absolute  plainness,  and  worn  to 
^great    advantage    with    different    tunics. 


thick  or  thin,  embroidered  or  plain,  ac- 
cording to  taste  and  occasion. 

Those  who  find  the  severity  of  the 
tailor-made  a  little  trying  will  be  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  even  the  severest 
coats  can  be  relieved  by  the  wearing  of 
a  waistcoat,  sometimes  quite  frivolously 
frilly.  There  is  something  fascinating 
about  navy  blue  serge  relieved  by  a 
waist-coat  and  collar  of  ivory  net.  and 
frilled  Valenciennes  lace.  Other  waist- 
coats are  of  pique,  and  occasionally  these 
have  a  high  collar  and  cravat,  whilst 
others  make  use  of  brocade  and  .sten- 
cilled jersey  silk.  Linings  are  truly 
wonderful  attairs.  The  plainer  the 
tailored  suit  the  more  gorgeous  the  lin- 
ing. It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  one  of 
plain  silk. 

The  i)re\ailing  craze  for  pleats  will 
])lease  some  women,  for  there  is  some- 
thing very  smart  and  fascinating  in  the 
hang  and  the  swing,  too,  of  a  pleated 
skin.  I^^or  everyday  wear,  however,  they 
are  not  economical,  unless  one  has  the 
])atience  to  be  continually  pressing  and 
attending  to  them.  Those  who  can  do 
this  will  no  doubt  fall  victims  to  the 
style  of  costume.  l^leated  skirts  are 
sometimes  varied  by  having  plain  side 
pieces,  and  the  pleats  at  front  and  back 
only,  or  vice  versa.  The  pleats,  by  the 
way,  are  equally  fashionable  in  all 
widths,  from  quite  wide  ones  to  the  ac- 
cordion and  sun-ray  pleats.  The  two 
latter,  of  course,  are  extremely  difficult 
to  keep  in  order. 

Trimmings  and  orn.aments  of  all  kinds 
are  always  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  choice  of  a  dress.  It  is  safe  to  say. 
when  in  doubt,  do  without  any.  and  in 
all  cases  it  is  better  to  have  too  few  than 
too  many.  Too  much  trimming  or  too 
much  jewellery  is  far  worse  than  none. 
and  the  early  X'ictorian  love  of  gold  or- 
naments and  stiff  trimmings  has  gone, 
one  hopes,  for  ever.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  was  to  avoid  trimming  alto- 
gether, and  the  need  for  taste  in  selec- 
tion is  obvious.  The  over-trimmed  dress 
is  likely  to  earn  for  any  woman  the  epi- 
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thet  of  noin'cau  riclic.  The  triumph  of 
good  taste  in  dress  to-day  is  to  look  as 
if  you  spent  nothing,  and  yet  so  well  that 
you  can  set  the  fashion. 

If  your  suede  shoes  do  not  happen  lu 
be  exactly  the  shade  you  would  fain  iiavc 
secured,  you  can  do  wonders  by  means 
orf  the  judicious  choice  of  a  cloth-ball. 
Cirey  shoes  can  be  converted  to  what- 
ever tone  of  mole  you  may  care  for  by 
a  daily  rub-over  with  a  rag  covered  with 
the  mole  powder— a  most  useful  tip  in 
these  flays  when  it  is  so  difficult  a  mat- 
ter to  suit  oneself  in  shape,  shade  and 
size  all  at  once. 

Shabby  serge  skirts  and  coats  can  be 
rejuvenalted  by  sponging  with  diluted 
strong  liquid  ammonia,  and  while  still 
damp,  cover  with  a  piece  of  dark  sateen, 
or  similar  material,  and  press  heavily  cm 
the  right  side. 

Cream  serge,  flannel  shirts  and  such 
like  can  be  cleaned  by  applying  smoothly 
some  powdered  magnesia,  made  into  a 
paste,  with  a  little  water.  When  com- 
pletely dry.  brush  off  the  magnesia ;  un- 
less the  garment  is  extremely  dirty,  a 
second  api)lication  will  not  be  required. 

An  important  thing  to  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  all  home  cleaning  is 
that  stains  and  marks  and  spots  must  be 
removed  before  any  cleaning  is  at- 
tempted— cleain'ng  and  stain  removing 
are  not  synonyms,  as  some  folk  imagine. 

For  a  water  sponge  cake  take  1  Qgg  1-3 
cupful  sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls  water,  \ 
cupful  flour,  \  teasi)or)nful  baking  pow- 
der, .1^  teaspoon ful  vanilla,  few  grains 
salt.  Beat  egg  whole,  add  sugar  and 
beat  well.  Add  water,  flour,  salt  and 
vanilla.  Bake  'iQ  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


Vitadatio 


CURES. 

Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder 
trettblee,  Hydatids,  Indlgestien, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Diseases,  ete. 

Wriu  tmt  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLC    !■ 
S.    A.    PALMER  (D«yt.   B.) 

43*  FUadan  Lmm;  MalkrarB*. 


Blood  Pupificp 


A  BOON  FOR  THE  OLD  FOLKS 
*     BEST  FNGLISH       * 

HOT  WATER  BOTTLES 


IMPORTED     BV 

H.    FRANCIS    &    CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

280  Bourke  Street  &  111  ColKiis  Street 
MELBOURNE 


Undmr   Vie*R*mml 


Pmtr»nmm*- 


Tmltphona  1 1S5S. 

P.  H.  STAFFERS 

Tailor,    Habit    Makor, 
Costumier 

CLYDE   HOUSE,    182  Collins  Street. 

Melbourne 
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CUMOSITY 


DISCARDED  IN 
THE  YEAR  1918 

NO  FURTHER    U5Et 


The   crank-handle    has    had   its   day 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  instructed  the  Heinze-Springfield  Company  to 
design  a  starting  and  lighting  system  for  the  new  Ford  models. 
The  efficient 

HEINZE-SPRINGFIELD 

-  -  Self-Starting  and  Lighting  System  -  - 

has  already  been  placed  on  thousands  of  Ford  Cars,  and  uo  greater 
tribute  to  its  satisfactory  service  could  be  possible  than  the  instruction 
received  by  its  makers  from  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  Heinze-Spring- 
field is  the  World's  Supreme  Starting  and  Lighting  System.  It  operates 
from  the  dash  ;  touch  a  button  and  your  engine  will  start  up  instantly  ; 
touch  a  switch  and  you  have  for  night  driving  brilliant  electric  lights 
at  all  speeds.  Heinze-Springfield  is  a  rigid  two-unit  system,  complete 
with  ammeter,  switch,  dash  lamp  and  Willard  battery. 

Test  it  FREE 

Let  us  nit  Heinze-Springfield  on  YOUR  Ford.  Use  it  for  a  fortnight.  If  it  doesn't 
satisfy  you,  we  will  remove  it,  and  you  need  not  pay  a  penny.  During  the  past 
two  years  we  have  fitted  hundreds  of  Heinze-Springfieids  on  free  test,  and  up  to 
the  present  we  have  never  been  asked  to  remove  the  device.  Our  great  confidence 
in  this  wonderful  system  has  been  well  founded. 

LATROBE  MOTORS  Pty.  Ltd. 

20  LATROBE  STREET,  MELBOURNE 


-'Phone  Central  1826 
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Anthony  Horderns', 
Sydney 


« 


The  H'^use  of 
Economy 


A  nth  on  u  horderns 
Fashion  Portfolio 


Qsl^^^iP 


HE  handsomely  illustrated  Fashion  Guide, 
containing  faithful  representations  of 
authoritative  Modes  for  Autumn  and 
Winter,     awaits     your     enquiry. 


Every  page  depicts  with  true  fidelity  the  charming  conceptions 
which  (arm  part  of  the  distinguished  assembly  in  Anihony 
Horderns'  Display  Salons — styles  which  interpret  Fashion's  latest 
thoughts  in  ways  that  are  pleasing,   refined  and   unobtrusive. 


Costumes,  Coats,  Furs,   Hats,    Blouses,  Skirts,    Hosiery,   Footwear — 
all  are  given   prominence  in  this  Authentic  Guide. 

Free    and    Post    Paid 

to  any  address  in    Australia.      Write  for     a  copy  while  the  supply 
is  adequate. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 


618  Brickfield  Hill 
Sydney 
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